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PREFACE 


“TTJ ^MEMBER,” said Queen Victoria to the out- 
JHC going French Ambassador in 1898, “ that 
my last two Ambassadors to France have 
both been Viceroys of India, the highest post an English 
subject can occupy.” The hint was gracefully veiled 
but unmistakable—England had sent France of her 
best; France must send a representative who would 
detract nothing from the dignity of the Court of St. 
James’s. So in 1910 the Emperor of Russia might well 
—and probably did—say: “ Remember my last four 
Ambassadors to London have been not only diplomatists 
but men of culture and high birth.” And if reciprocity, 
in the matter of Sir Arlhur Nicolson’s successor, were 
implicated, no happier response could have been found 
than in the person of Sir George Buchanan, with whom 
diplomacy was 4 bred in the bone.’ 

His birth occurred when his father was Minister at 
Copenhagen, his early years were largely passed in the 
Embassies at Berlin, St. Petersburg and Vienna, and the 
strain in his blood sufficed to dictate the calling he 
would adopt. A couple of years’ apprenticeship under 
his father’s eye preceded service in Rome, Tokio, Berne, 
and later at Darmstadt, where by reason of the close 
family relationship with the British Sovereign, a special 
Legate was accorded to the Grand Duke of Hesse. 

It was perhaps as British Agent at the Tribunal of 
Arbitration between Great Britain and tbe United States 
in regard to the Venezuela boundary in 1890 that Sir 
George first made a clear mark, and successive appoint¬ 
ments as Secretary of Embassy of Rome and Berlin 
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led up to the attainment, in 1903, of Ministerial rank 
as Agent and Consul-General in Bulgaria. Through 
the Near East crisis which followed the Turkish Revolu¬ 
tion, the treacherous Austrian annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and the proclamation of Bulgarian inde¬ 
pendence, Buchanan was to prove himself an expert in 
his craft, and his ‘ nursing 5 of the ineffable Ferdinand 
was a triumph of skill only to be effected by a perfect 
combination of inflexible uprightness with the most 
winning manners. The Legation of The Hague was, in 
1909, his immediate reward, to be followed a year later 
by his nomination to the Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

In addition to his professional fame Sir George could 
bring to bear on his new duties all the attributes of a 
scholar, a linguist, a profound student of European 
politics and a straightforward English gentleman; the 
last was not the least of his qualifications for a post 
rich with opportunity but bristling with thorny troubles. 
“ I can find no better signification for the word diplo¬ 
macy than double-dealing, it is an expression of con¬ 
cealment if not of duplicity”; honesty would surely 
have compelled the well-known writer responsible for 
this opinion to admit that the precise converse lodged 
with Sir George Buchanan. It is quite thinkable that 
many of his colleagues at the Court of the Tsar of Russia 
distrusted one another ; it is irrefutably true that one 
and all reposed whole and implicit confidence in every 
word that the Englishman uttered; a model of dis¬ 
cretion, he was no less a mirror of truth. Buchanan 
belonged to the straitest, if almost extinct, sect of 
Whigs, and it is an open question how far this helped, 
or served to handicap, him in his arduous work. The 
system of constitutional monarchy was so dear to him 
that he could not but view with grave disfavour much 
that attached to the Imperial rdgime, based, as it was, 
on autocracy as a sacred institution; his frequent and 
well-known pleas for constitutional changes—changes 
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which might have served to dam a river of Russian 
blood—conspired with his popularity to gain for him 
the rare honour of the Freedom of Moscow ; the utmost 
that can be suggested in this respect is that a stern and 
unbending Tory in his place would have so discoun¬ 
tenanced any curtailment of despotic authority as 
not to incur the foolish charge of being in any sort of 
sympathy with the hideous system which he was forced 
to see installed. 

A scarcely less foolish reflection on his tenure of 
office was to the effect that with the outbreak of war he 
blinded his eyes to the internal troubles of Russia 
or that anyhow he was lacking, or at fault, in the 
information that he sent home. Yet, so early as the 
summer of 1916, Lord Kitchener was writing to the 
French War Minister : “ L’etat de Russie est des plus 
alarmants, 4 quelque point de vue que l’on se place; 
social, politique, dconomique, et militaire; les parties 
anarchistes et rcvolutionnaires ne sont pas desarm6s; 
la trahison est partout; 1 ! influence allemande, malgr6 
le Tsar et le Grand Due Nicolas, continue de s’exercer 
depuis le haut jusqu’au bas de l’echclle sociale.” It is well 
known that Kitchener relied largely on reports, always 
the reverse of rosy, furnished by a young cavalry officer, 
a special emissary of his own, but to no other than 
the Ambassador did he look when in 1915 he told Joffre 
that within six months Russia would be out of the 
picture, and documentary evidence goes to prove that 
the optimism which grotesquely coloured the report of 
the Milner Mission was in no degree derived from the 
British Embassy. 

With his own pen Sir George Buchanan has shown 
that from first to last his post in St, Petersburg was no 
light one. There were questions which touched, and 
might easily have injured, English interests, notably, 
for instance, in connection with the Bagdad railway; 
there were attempts, which must be quietly put down, 
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to vary the spirit, if not the letter, of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement; there were the constant representations 
which, on behalf of his country, he had to make, before 
the declaration of war, to the Imperial Government and 
the Tsar himself, and when the war broke out he was 
cast to play a leading, and a most exacting, part in 
the tragedy of a great nation and an ancient dynasty. 

In the manuscript which lies before me the writer 
has dealt chiefly with the social side of an Ambassador’s 
duties, yet she has been wholly successful in exposing 
more than one fallacy on which were loosely hung 
indirect indictments. Two points have been brought 
out in high relief. How far Mr. Lloyd George’s dis¬ 
regard of the agonized telegram of March 20th 1918 
renders him responsible for the welter of blood at 
Ekaterinburg may be a knotty point, but he must, any¬ 
how, have full credit for the ‘ mission ’ of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who was obviously intended to supersede 
the man vested by his Sovereign with full representative 
powers. The ‘mission,’ which was only inoffensive 
because it was supremely ridiculous, was deprived of 
unhappy consequences scarcely less by the faultless 
attitude of Sir George Buchanan than by the good sense 
of Mr. Henderson, who quickly, if rather ruefully, 
recognized that he was a very rotund peg in a very square 
hole. 

Not until Bolshevism had set in with all its force and 
fury did the Ambassador, on a bitter midwinter morn¬ 
ing, leave Petrograd to make his way home through a 
circuitous route and, within a brief interval, to be 
invited to take charge of the Embassy at Rome. 

After all the toils and troubles of Russia, Rome would 
have been a happy experience, although two Foreign 
Offices in Downing Street—often divergent in view— 
did not conduce to smooth working abroad. But the 
days spent in Italy were shadowed by the mortal 
sickness of Lady Georgina Buchanan, and it was clear 
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that a term would soon be set to a union which, through 
a quarter of a century, had been one of unalloyed 
happiness and unstinted love. 

Sir George Buchanan returned to England in the 
heated hours when clash of sword had given place to 
clamour of bitter tongue; if he recognized that, in an 
orgy of political controversy, his reputation had been 
lightly tossed from lip to lip, he may well have realized 
that, when the archives of the Foreign Office are laid 
bare, he will be numbered in the large category of Ser¬ 
vants of the Crown who have spent themselves in the 
public service and to whom full justice is not done until 
long after they themselves have passed into the Silent 
Land. 


George Arthur. 
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CHAPTER I 
ARRIVAL IN RUSSIA 

A LL the afternoon the train had been creeping 
across the plains of East Prussia, there had 
been rivers, pine-woods, grey towns with huge 
towering castles, little white villages with bright-red 
roofs, and churches with tall pointed spires, and for the 
rest, fields succeeding each other with a seemingly 
endless monotony, grey roads where now and then a 
peasant’s cart splashed through the mud, or a lonely 
figure toiled, with head bent against the wind. Then 
the darkness had fallen with a queer, disconcerting 
suddenness, making the train seem the only thing alive 
in a strange, empty, uncanny world. I could picture 
to myself what it looked like to anybody out there 
on the plains which I could no longer see, a huge snake 
of fire, rushing through the blackness with the long line 
of brilliantly lit carriages swaying from side to side and 
sparks and flames belching from the funnel of the engiue. 
Some farmer with the long narrow face, the steel- 
grey eyes and flaxen hair of East Prussia, driving home 
from the market town, would watch it. “ There goes 
the big express from Berlin to Russia,” he would think, 
and perhaps he would envy the people in the swaying 
carriages because they were warm and sheltered and he 
had still several miles to drive across the wind-swept 
plain before he reached his home. Or perhaps a woman 
in a little white farm-house would draw aside the curtains 
to watch the gleaming monster go thundering on its 
way. “ There goes the express from Berlin to Russia,” 
she would say, and then return to the supper she was 
d.e. 1 n 
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cooking for her husband, and wonder to herself, perhaps, 
how people managed to prepare meals in a train going 
at that pace, and say to herself that she was glad she was 
in her comfortable kitchen with its big stove and Lhe 
gleaming pans and the tortoiseshell cat purring on a 
cushion. 

Lighted stations flashed by where pink-cheeked men 
in bright-red caps saluted the passing express, and a 
few tired-looking women with shawls over their heads 
sat on benches, waiting for some small local train. 
Eydkhunen ! The frontier town of Germany; hurry¬ 
ing feet in the corridor, shouting voices, the word 
“ Passport! ” on everybody’s lips. I remembered all 
the books I had read of Nihilists and spies, forged pass¬ 
ports, the Okhrana, imprisonment, exile to Siberia! 
And I wondered whether anybody on this train was 
waiting with a beating heart for the dreaded examin¬ 
ation of their papers, the questions which might be 
asked them, the falsehoods which might be discovered. 

The train was moving again, the darkness outside 
seemed more impenetrable. We had put on our coats, 
and yet we shivered a little, as if the wind which we 
could hear howling outside could penetrate into our 
warmly heated carriage. A few more minutes and there 
came the grinding of brakes, a shrill, long-drawn-out 
whistle, lights springing up beyond the windows. Vir- 
ballen I The frontier of the great Russian Empire! 

We had to change here, for the railway gauge is wider 
in Russia than in Germany, and I had a momentary 
pang of regret as I looked round our compartment. It 
seemed to me now somehow as if it was the last link 
with a familiar world, it represented all the journeys we 
had made, from Holland to Vienna, from Ostend to the 
Balkans, from Calais to Rome. Behind us lay the 
Europe that was familiar to us, before us lay a land 
that was strange and unknown ! Several porters with 
fur caps, baggy trousers and high boots appeared to 
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collect our bags, a group of men in dark uniforms and 
silver and scarlet aiguillettes came up to my father, 
somebody gave my mother a big bouquet of flowers, 
when we got out of the train a curious crowd collected 
watching us as we moved across the platform into 
the brilliantly lighted hall of the station, and on into 
the Imperial Waiting-room which was always thrown 
open for Ambassadors. 

I had a confused impression of a great many men in 
uniform, of hurrying porters laden with luggage, of 
lights and shouting voices, of a curious atmosphere that 
was somehow completely different to anything I had 
ever known, and most of all of a smell, penetrating, all 
pervading, hanging like a cloud over the crowded hall, 
following us into the quiet of the Imperial Waiting- 
rooms. 

Here we found a big sitting-room where a meal was 
laid at a round table, another room that was arranged 
as a bedroom, and beyond that a bathroom with a 
rather forbidding-looking stone bath. Having washed 
and tidied up, we sat down at the well-laid table and 
a little Tartar waiter with a yellow face and a perfectly 
bald head began to run backwards and forwards with 
dishes of marvellous hors-d’oeuvre , plates of steaming 
cabbage soup, and a fish that was baked in pastry 
and stuffed with rice and hard-boiled eggs. 

We asked the little waiter what the queer smell was 
that had followed us from the station hall, and he 
bowed and smiled and rubbed his hands and answered 
us in a curious mixture of French and German, that 
he did not notice any smell. To us it was so over¬ 
powering that everything wc ate seemed to taste of it, 
but later we were to find that we got so used to it, that, 
like the Tartar water, we became impervious to it, and 
if we were asked what it was would answer in the 
same way that we did not notice it. For it was a smell 
that was all-pervasive in Russia, that was present in 
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every house, in every shop, in every public building, 
a smell that was made up, I think, chiefly of leather, 
of sheepskin coats, of cabbage soup and of the sun¬ 
flower oil that was used so extensively in Russian 
cooking. 

After a halt of about two hours at the Frontier we got 
into our new train, found the beds already made up for 
us and were very soon asleep. Once or twice during the 
night I remember waking to the sound of voices speaking 
in a strange language, and peeping out through the 
curtains found that the train had stopped at some 
lighted station, saw dim figures in huge coats and high 
boots passing up and down, till somewhere a bell 
clanged sharply and the train moved on again through 
the darkness. When the first grey light of morning 
came I pulled up my blind, expecting, I think, to find a 
world that would in some way be different to Lhe world 
I knew, but I only found that we were passing through 
much the same scenery as the day before, low flat fields, 
woods of pine and birch trees, muddy roads winding 
endlessly across the plain, only now there were patches 
of snow on the ground and the country was less popu¬ 
lated, there were fewer cultivated fields, uo red-roofed 
villages, no comfortable farm-houses. 

At about ten o’clock we passed through Gatchina, 
very soon the first few straggling houses of St. Peters¬ 
burg appeared, and almost at once we were in the 
station, which, as is usual in Russia, was right away 
from the centre of the town. 

Again I had a confused impression of a great many 
people, men in uniform, other men in long overcoats 
and high fur collars, a strip of red carpet, introductions, 
greetings, flowers, a murmur of English and French, 
people who stared curiously; and then at last a closed 
carriage drawn by two long-tailed horses and driven by 
an enormous coachman in a padded coat. 

A grey city St. Petersburg seemed that day. The 
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wide streets covered with dirty half-melting snow, the 
houses huddling together as if trying to seek refuge in 
each others’ company, crowded trams with shrill, insis¬ 
tent bells, people hurrying along, so muffled in heavy 
coats that it was impossible to see their faces. Then, 
as we drew nearer the better quarter of the town, the 
streets grew more spacious, a little colour stole in 
amidst the surrounding greyness, a church with blue 
domes painted with golden stars, a huge red palace, 
carriages and coachmen with bright velvet caps, police¬ 
men in long black, fur-trimmed overcoats, a big yellow 
building with a pale-green roof, a golden spire that 
shone against the sky, a huge bridge spanning an 
immensely broad river, and, at the comer of a wind¬ 
swept square, a big red house, a house that looked to 
me that day forbidding and a little gloomy, but that 
later I grew to love in a way that I have never loved 
any other house we ever lived in. 

Actually the British Embassy was the Soltikoff Palace, 
half of which was rented by the British Government, 
while members of the Soltikoff family lived in the other 
half. Built by the Empress Catherine for her favourite. 
Serge Soltikoff, it was an enormous building, spacious 
and solidly comfortable, though not in the least beauti¬ 
ful. A long flight of steps led from the front door 
to the first-floor landing, on the left of which were the 
Chancery offices, and on the right the bedrooms, private 
sitting-rooms and bathrooms. Beyond this first land¬ 
ing the stairs branched in two circular flights to the 
second landing, which gave access to my father’s study, 
the three state drawing-rooms, the ball-room, dining¬ 
room and big supper-room. All the windows of these 
rooms faced the square or the river, while the passages 
and landing looked out into the courtyard which was 
always stacked with huge piles of wood for the furnaces, 
with the stables, the kitchens, wash-houses and servants’ 
quarters at the other end, 
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In Russian households there were always a countless 
number of servants, and ours, though not purely Rus¬ 
sian, seemed to be no exception, for besides the English 
butler and footmen and our own personal maids there 
was the Italian chef who had two or three other men 
under him, there were the two housemaids, the kitchen- 
maids and laundry-maids and a seemingly indefmitie 
number of ‘ moujiks,’ little men in bright-coloured 
shirts and high boots, who swept the carpets, cleaned 
the windows, fed the furnaces, washed dishes and 
carried baskets of wood from room to room. 

We had brought a car with us from England and an 
English chauffeur, but there were also two closed car¬ 
riages, two sledges, and an open victoria, a pair of rather 
uninteresting brown horses and a pair of grey horses 
with flowing manes and tails of whom Ivan, the coach¬ 
man, was inordinately proud, taking pleasure in urging 
them on to a terrific pace, in order when he had reached 
his destination, to throw himself backwards with a 
mighty shout and pull them up to an abrupt standstill. 
Ivan himself was an impressive figure with a square- 
cut black beard and small twinkling eyes. Like all 
Russian coachmen he cultivated and encouraged a cer¬ 
tain stoutness, and his long sapphire-blue coat, shaped 
rather like a dressing-gown and tied round the waist 
with a gold belt, was lined with fur and padded out like 
a balloon so as to add several inches to his size. Apart 
from the fact of its being necessary for the man’s own 
sake, the original idea of this enormous girth was that, 
in the little open one-horse sledges and cabs, people 
could shelter themselves behind their coachman’s back, 
and the broader that back was, the more protection 
they got from the icy winds. 

In winter Ivan wore a blue velvet three-cornered cap 
with gold braid and fur and a little cockade of red, 
white and blue in front, and in summer a queer little 
top-hat that was very low and squat and had a curled- 
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up brim. He also had three broad gold stripes down 
his back, these being the insignia of an Ambassador’s 
coachman, a Minister’s having two stripes, and a Sec¬ 
retary’s only one. Like all Russian coachmen, he drove 
with both arms stretched stiffly out in front of him, 
the bright-blue reins wound round his fur-gloved hands, 
and, like all Russian coachmen, also he had a sublime 
conviction that everything must make way for him, 
and would accordingly drive straight through the traffic, 
shouting hoarsely to trams, motors, carriages, carts and 
pedestrians to clear the way, which, needless to say, 
they were not always prepared to do. He never seemed 
to mind how long one kept him waiting, but would 
sit for hours in cold or heat, rain or snow, sometimes 
fast asleep and sometimes smoking a short clay pipe 
which he would stuff hastily inside his coat as soon as one 
appeared, never even stopping to knock out the ashes, 
so that one often wondered what became of it in the 
padded thickness of his voluminous clothes. 

The most important member of the household, and 
the one who ruled all the others with a rod of iron, was 
William the Chasseur. His special business in life was 
really to look after my father and accompany him 
everywhere, armed with a huge sword with which, I 
assume, he was expected to defend him from the assaults 
of possible enemies; but he seemed to add to this parti¬ 
cular duty the responsibility and care of the whole 
household. 

It was William who drew up the lists of visits that 
had to be paid every afternoon. It was William who 
knew where everybody lived, and could tell one the At 
Home days of Ambassadresses, Court ladies and Min¬ 
isters’ wives without once making a mistake. It was 
William who looked after our coats and Over-shoes, and 
would not allow anybody else to touch them. It was 
he who, when we went to the Ballet, led the way to 
our box, or, when we went shopping, told us which 
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shops to go to, or, when we travelled, arranged our 
journey, took our tickets and looked after our luggage. 

He wore a neat green, uniform with gold epaulettes, 
and, on ordinary occasions, a military cap or a helmet 
with dark-green plumes, but if we were going to some 
official function or audience, he would exchange this for 
a cocked hat with white feathers, in which he looked 
nothing less than a field-marshal. He shared both 
Ivan’s and the chauffeur’s view that everything must 
give way to an Ambassador, and the language he used 
when sometimes a cart impeded our progress sounded 
formidable and volcanic, though luckily we did not 
always understand it. 

In his way he was distinctly an autocrat, and would 
insist with a wooden and impassive face on what he 
considered ought to be done. For instance, if after a 
long round of visits, my mother suggested that we could 
go home, William would say severely, “ It is Countess 
M.’s At Home day, and Your Excellency has not yet 
been to her.” Wearily my mother would reply that 
Countess M. could be left till next week, but William 
would remain entirely adamant. “ I think it would be 
better to go to her to-day,” he would say, and we 
generally found that in the end we had to give in to 
him. 

Or sometimes, calling on some humble person whom 
William (I am afraid he was not quite devoid of snob¬ 
bishness) considered not worthy of the attention, he 
would salute respectfully When my mother told him to 
be sure and ask whether Madame S. ivas at home, 
disappear into the house, and coming out again in a 
few minutes, would announce with a perfectly expres¬ 
sionless face that Madame S. was out and that he had 
left cards. We knew, of course, that he had never 
inquired at all, but it was useless to argue with him and 
so, as usual, we let him have his own way. 

It is difficult to say what are really one’s first impres- 
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sions when one arrives in a strange country, especially 
when that country is Russia. One might live in a house 
that was called the British Embassy, which was run 
on English lines, and where one heard English spoken 
all round one, but it nevertheless remained always a 
Russian house, an old palace built by Catherine the 
Great for the first lover of her girlhood, painted a colour 
no English house would ever be painted and planned on 
entirely different lines. 

All the state rooms of the Embassy were furnished 
by the Board of Works with very baroque gold chairs, 
ornate tables, copies of Louis XVI settees, huge glass 
chandeliers and heavy brocade curtains, which gave the 
rooms an air of ceremony and stiff formality. My 
father and mother had, however, collected old furniture 
in all the different countries where my father had been 
‘ en poste ’ and when this arrived, and the pictures and 
prints had been hung up, the arm-chairs covered with 
bright chintzes, some of the more heavily ornate pieces 
removed and replaced by Queen Anne cabinets, old 
Dutch chests of drawers, Wedgwood or Empire chairs, 
the rooms took on a more homelike appearance, so that 
sometimes with the curtains drawn, one could almost 
imagine oneself in some old London square. But if 
one happened to look out of the window this illusion 
would pass as quickly as it had come, for the British 
Embassy, built on the corner of the Souvorov Square 
and the Palace Quay, faced the great Troitzky Bridge 
which spanned the Neva. Here was nothing English, 
for across the rapidly flowing water, where pieces of ice 
were gathering from the Ladoga Lake, lay the fortress 
built by Peter the Great in 1704, and above the grim 
brown bastions rose the dome of the Cathedral where 
the Emperors were buried, and the wonderful slim 
golden spire, soaring four hundred feet up into the sky, 
and surmounted by an angel bearing a glittering Cross. 
On the other side of the Souvorov Square was the 
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Marble Palace, the property of the Grand Duke Con¬ 
stantine, and across the square teemed the busy traffic 
of this great foreign city, private carriages with coachmen 
in bright-coloured three-cornered caps, motors with 
little flags which showed them to belong to some Em¬ 
bassy or Legation, isvostchiks, or cabs, with small 
shaggy horses and coachmen dressed in long belted robes 
and heavy fur caps, soldiers in all sorts of uniforms, 
officers in long grey overcoats, men in bright-coloured 
shirtsand sheepskin jackets, women with grey shawls over 
their heads, young girls in fur coats and grey felt over¬ 
shoes, walking with prim-looking English governesses. 
And always above everything there were the golden 
spires and domes, the power and immensity of the 
Neva, and the ever-present, stupendous greatness of the 
man who had made of a dream a reality, and by sheer 
domination and unremitting labour had forced it upon 
an unwilling people. 

It was impossible to forget the personality of Peter the 
Great in this city which he had built; always it seemed 
to me that his spirit with its strange mingling of gener¬ 
osity and cruelty, of genius and weakness, brooded 
over the town. Looking up at the beautiful equestrian 
statue by Falconet in the Admiralty Garden, I have 
almost fancied that the horse, brought back on its 
haunches, was checked only for a moment, that the wind 
still swayed the folds of the Emperor’s cloak, that the 
outstretched hand moved in a proud sweeping gesture, 
as if it said, “ This is my city, and I hold it still.” 

There were those who said that a curse lay over St. 
Petersburg, because of the many lives which had been 
lost when first it was built, that sorrow would come to it 
because of the men who had died from fevers brought 
on by the evil miasmas of the swamps, and because of 
those others who had fallen, unable to keep up with the 
untiring energy of the Emperor, who, impatient of their 
weakness, dug ditches, built walls and shipped stones 
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himself. There were days when the houses, the sky 
and the river seemed impregnated with a hopeless sad¬ 
ness, when a curse seemed indeed to lie over the town, 
and one felt the shiver of an approaching doom, but 
then would come a burst of sunshine, gold spires and 
domes gleaming against a cloudless sky, flags would 
flutter and the silver bells of the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul would ring out the old hymn of ‘ Kol 
Slaven ’ across the river, and one forgot that the world 
held such things as fear or sadness or despair. 



CHAPTER II 
SOCIETY 


W E had arrived in Russia in the autumn of 1910 
and were therefore still in half-mourning for 
the late King Edward, and unable to give 
any balls or dances at the Embassy. However, every 
Ambassador, as soon as he had presented his letters to 
the Emperor, was obliged to give a big official recep¬ 
tion, to which the whole of Petersburg society came, 
in order to be formally introduced. This reception was 
entirely organized by Court officials, and though it was 
held in our house, we ourselves had practically no say 
in the matter, being merely puppets in the hands of 
Baron Evreimoff, who was Master of Ceremonies. 

Fussy, dignified, radiating officialdom, he drew out 
the list of invitations, gave us instructions how to stand, 
where to stand, where to have the Buffet, what sort of 
refreshments to prepare, and the exact amount of 
champagne, hock-cup and lemonade that would be 
required. He even told us what to wear; black or dark 
colours were not considered correct for any Court or 
official function, so, as we were still in half-mourning, 
white or pale grey or mauve were the only choice. We 
were, furthermore, not to leave too many precious orna¬ 
ments lying about in case one of the guests should be 
tempted to put a silver or gold box or old miniature in 
his pocket. We were not to say more than a few words 
to anybody. Certain people we were to shake hands 
with, but there were some who had had to receive 
invitations on account of their political position, but 
who nevertheless were not admitted to Court circles, 
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and these wc were merely to bow Lo. His slanting eye¬ 
brows went up nearly to the top of his head in an ex¬ 
pression of horrified protest when my mother announced 
firmly that she intended to shake hands with every¬ 
body who came into her house, whatever their position 
might be, and when the evening came he was in a state 
of frantic agitation in case wc should forget, or worse 
still, go against some of his careful instructions. With 
infinite care he grouped my mother and father in the 
centre of the first state drawing-room, told me to stand 
a little on one side near the door leading into the second 
drawing-room and arranged the members of the Embassy 
staff behind us, in the exact order of their precedence 
and rank. 

In his book My Russian Memories , Sir Bernard Pares 
mentions my mother having told him that three thousand 
invitations were sent out for this reception, members 
of the British Colony, which was a very large one, also 
being included. I do not personally remember how 
many people there were, nor can I quite believe that the 
number was so large, but it certainly seemed as if we 
stood there for hours while an endless procession of 
Generals in brilliant uniforms and blazing decorations, 
old ladies in rustling satin dresses and priceless pearls, 
Admirals, Court Chamberlains, officials of the various 
Ministries and members of the Academies and the 
world of commerce passed by. Standing beside my 
father and mother, Baron Evreimoff announced each 
guest, and having shaken hands they passed on into the 
second drawing-room, and from there into the dining¬ 
room and supper-room, where the long tables had been 
spread with refreshments which were very soon demo¬ 
lished by old gentlemen who looked as if they had been 
starving all day, so quickly did they dispose of the cold 
sturgeon, the chicken creams, the caviare sandwiches, 
the ices and cream tarts. 

Officially the Russian season began with the Christmas 
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Bazaar organized by the Grand Duchess Marie Pav¬ 
lovna, widow of the Grand Duke Vladimir. It was 
held in the Hall of the Nobles and lasted for four days, 
being open from two in the afternoon till midnight. 
All the leading members of society had their slalls 
grouped round the big centre stall of the Grand Duchess, 
while the whole of St. Petersburg flocked to buy a few 
expensive trifles, make a detailed examination of every¬ 
body’s dresses and hats and receive a gracious smile 
from the Grand Duchess. 

As soon as the Christmas festivities were over the 
season of balls and dances began and the weeks between 
Christmas and Lent were crowded with invitations of all 
kinds. A very marked line was drawn between the 
girls and the young married women who seldom attended 
the same balls or shared the same partners. What was 
called a ‘ Bal Blanc ’ was given only for young girls, 
hardly any foreigners were invited, and rows of alarm¬ 
ing-looking chaperones sat round watching with alert 
eyes, ready to make none too charitable remarks if 
one danced more than twice with the same young man. 
One was expected to go and say good evening and make 
a little curtsy to every one of these old ladies before 
one began to dance, and if one did not know them, one 
had to be formally introduced. To a stranger they all 
looked hopelessly and amazingly alike, were always 
dressed in black or grey or purple satin, wore fur scarves 
round their shoulders, had wonderful pearls, and hair 
that was dressed very plainly and brushed smoothly 
back from their foreheads, and I found that I was 
always committing the unpardonable sin of being intro¬ 
duced twice during the same evening to the same old 
lady, or else going up to one I had never seen before 
and being received with a cold and admonishing dis¬ 
approval. 

One good point about a ‘ Bai Blanc 5 was the abun¬ 
dance of partners, for there was always a Master of 
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Ceremonies whose duty il was to see that no girl ever 
sat out. There was no question even as to whether one 
wanted to dance or not, one was asked whether one had a 
partner and if one happened to reply in the negative, 
some unfortunate young man, outwardly submissive 
but probably raging with fury inwardly, was brought 
up and told that he was to ask one to dance. 

Another characteristic of the ‘ Bal Blanc ’ was that 
there was very seldom an orchestra, its place being 
taken by an old, grey-haired * tappeur ’ who had played 
the piano in the ballrooms of St. Petersburg for an 
uncountable number of years, and who must have 
known the histories and scandals of all the great families 
so intimately and from such an unusual angle that it 
seems a thousand pities that he never made use of his 
knowledge by writing a book of his memoirs. The old 
ladies sitting on their stiff gold chairs would look at 
him occasionally with a light of sentimental recollection 
in their eyes. “ How beautifully he plays,” they would 
say, swaying their heads a little to the time of the music, 
“ Do you remember when he played at the ball Mamma 
gave ? That was the night I iirst met Serge. I had 
on a pink dress, and apple blossoms in my hair. The 
Grand Duke Paul was at the ball. He was still unmar¬ 
ried and so good looking. Ah, my dear ...” they 
would float off on a tide of long-dead memories while 
their daughters danced to the old man’s rhythmical 
music and he watched them with grave, whimsical 
eyes that seemed to know all about the secrets of youth. 

There were never many waltzes at a ‘Bal Blanc’; 
the two-step was considered slightly unrefined, an order 
of the Emperor forbade any officer in uniform dancing 
the one-step or the tango, and most of the evening was 
taken up by endless quadrilles for which little gold 
chairs were placed round the room, everybody sitting 
round in a circle, waiting for the red-faeed, breathless 
Master of Ceremonies to issue orders to “ Advance! 
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Retreat! Join Hands ! Form a Circle ! Chassee! ” 
Generally these quadrilles began in a somewhat formal 
and stately manner, ending, however, at a hectic pace 
and in a scramble that resembled the Kitchen Lancers 
at a Hunt Ball. 

Towards the end of the evening the cotillon, which 
was quite the most important part of any ball, was 
announced, and here again rows of gold chairs were 
placed round the room and the unfortunate Master of 
Ceremonies had to find, not only partners but a vis-a-vis 
for everybody, had to pacify arguments, overcome 
difficulties, and settle vexed questions arising from the 
fact of two young men both wanting Lo dance with 
some particularly popular girl. 

The cotillon figures did not differ very much from those 
of the quadrille, but there were always a good many 
favours, and flowers in an overwhelming profusion. 
Broad satin ribbons with gold or silver bells were given 
by the young men to the girls, while they in turn gave 
little ribbon rosettes to their favourite partners. High 
hedges of pink roses were put up over which one reached 
to grasp the hand of an unseen partner. Coloured 
balloons were let loose. Market baskets full of golden 
daffodils were brought in, masses of Parma violets, 
stems of frail white lilac, bunches of pink roses, of carna¬ 
tions, of hyacinths or lily of the valley; flowers which 
had come in specially heated carriages from the South 
of France and which were worth nearly their weight 
in gold. 

But even the cotillon was not quite the end of the 
evening, for after it was over there was still the big 
supper to which'one sat down with one’s partner, while 
the chaperones and older people sat at a long table 
according to their rank. With its formality and set 
courses this supper rather resembled a long official din¬ 
ner, and though there was always a certain amount of 
gaiety at the small round tables, I think the chaperones 
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must have been glad when the endless evening was over 
at last. Outside in the big courtyard the carriages 
waited, the coachmen muffled in their huge padded 
coats, the patient, shaggy horses dozing in the steam 
of their own breath, while the flickering light of the big 
fires which had been lighted, cast weird shadows on the 
snow-covered ground. Wrapped in their fur cloaks and 
fur-trimmed overshoes, laden with flowers and ribbons 
and favours of all kinds, pink-cheeked girls followed their 
tired, heavy-eyed mothers, groups of young officers 
came clattering down the steps, laughing good nights 
were called, horses shook their bridles, coachmen shouted 
to each other, doors were opened and shut, one by one 
the lights were put out and silence fell at last on the 
big house. 

At the balls given by the young married women to 
which I was sometimes lucky enough to be invited, 
everything was far less conventional and formal and 
consequently a good deal more amusing. There were, 
for instance, no grim rows of old ladies sitting round 
the room, there were hardly any quadrilles and Colombo’s 
band played as many waltzes and one-steps as even the 
most ardent dancer could wish, and sometimes, too, 
Goulesko’s gipsy orchestra played in the way only 
gipsies can play, a way that made one feel one had 
wings on one’s feet and one’s head up amongst the 
stars. If there was a cotillon it never lasted long, and 
the supper that followed was entirely informal and took 
place earlier in the evening, so that one was able to 
dance again afterwards. 

With the beginning of Lent all dancing completely 
stopped. The last week of carnival was therefore 
given up to balls, the climax being reached on Sunday, 
for in the Orthodox Church the first week of Lent was 
one of fasting and penance which began as soon as the 
last stroke of midnight had sounded on Sunday evening. 
The whole of that day was therefore set aside as a 

d.e. a 
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‘ Journ^e Folle,’ every moment of which had to be 
made use of. Some people spent this day going from 
one house to another, having lunch in one place, tea 
somewhere else, snatching a moment at the Ballet 
between an early dinner and a late supper, or perhaps 
going to a ‘ The Dansant ’ which ended in a meal which 
was neither quite dinner nor supper, but where every¬ 
body ate as much as they could in preparation for the 
lean days in front of them. Other people again who had 
estates in the vicinity of St. Petersburg had big parties 
of their friends to spend the day with them. These 
entertainments began with a big lunch, after which one 
went for long drives through the winter woods or per¬ 
haps spent an hour on the ice hills or tobogganing 
down the snowy slopes in the garden. A huge tea would 
be followed by games of every description,- then would 
come an early dinner and dancing till the stroke of 
midnight brought a sudden hush, the tired orchestra 
would paek up their violins, the ‘ tappeur 5 would let 
his aching fingers fall from the piano, and youth would 
give a sigh of regret, and age, perhaps, a sigh of relief, 
because another season had. come to an end. 

Once the first week of Lent was over there would, 
however, again be dinner-parties followed by a little 
Bridge or music, the ballet, the Opera and theatres 
would be crowded, and tea-parties, At Home days, 
luncheons, receptions and concerts would fill the days 
in endless succession. 

Sometimes these many engagements would become 
very wearisome, and the long official dinner-parties 
would seem terribly irksome and monotonous, and one 
would wonder how one could ever have thought them 
amusing or gay. One would be placed next to a little 
Secretary attached to some Oriental Embassy, who 
could hardly speak a word of any known language and 
who would merely smile and bow and make odd sibi¬ 
lant noises if one addressed him. Or else one’s neigh- 
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bour would be some elderly gentleman who would 
talk ‘ down ’ to one and ask one rather fatuous ques¬ 
tions : “ And how do you support the climate of St. 
Petersburg ? Does it please you being in Russia ? Are 
you learning the language ? Do you find our society 
amusing ? You are, I suppose, very sorry that the 
season of dances is over ? ” 

The food at these dinner-parties would be stereotyped 
and uninteresting, the champagne a little sweet, the 
flowers badly arranged, the conversation spasmodic and 
laboured. Surreptitiously the women would examine 
each other’s clothes, taking notes as is the custom of 
women all over the world, and storing up information 
to be passed on to a husband or some intimate friend. 
“ Just imagine, my dear, Madame J. had on a new dress. 
I suppose she got it from the little dressmaker in the 
Spalernaia, though she is sure to tell us that it came 
from Paris. Mademoiselle D. had done her hair in a 
new way, very chic, but it made her look ten years older. 
I am sure Countess L.’s dress was the blue satin we all 
know so well, dyed black and done up with some different 
lace.” 

After dinner a few people would sit down to Bridge, 
the men would invariably drift into corners to talk 
politics, the women would talk about food and ser¬ 
vants and babies, and the clock would crawl with a 
maddening slowness towards eleven, when it was pos¬ 
sible for the most important lady of the evening to make 
a move. 

Not all dinners were like this, though. There were 
some evenings when the hours would pass too quickly, 
when there would be a sense of brilliance and gaiety, 
when even the dullest people appeared at their best. 
Perhaps the dinners I remember more especially in this 
respect were the ones given by the Grand Duchess 
Marie Pavlovna in the big brown palace which had 
been built in 1870 and always looked a little out of 
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place, with its gracious Florentine architecture, facing 
the great stone quays and the frozen river. At these 
dinners one met all the prettiest women, the most 
distinguished men, the most entertaining members of 
the Diplomatic body, and the big white and gold rooms 
would be a shifting mass of colour with the bright 
gleam of women’s dresses, the varying uniforms of 
blue and green and scarlet, the dazzle of jewels and 
decorations. 

Before one sat down to dinner one went into a special 
room where the Zakhouska, or hors-d'oeuvre, was laid 
on a long table, and taking a plate one would go from 
dish to dish, helping oneself, here to little mushrooms 
boiling in a rich cream sauce, here to one of the three 
different kinds of caviare, to cold smoked Sigue, or 
gang fish, from the Volga, to tiny salted cucumbers, 
small sausages piping hot and flavoured with wine, cold 
vegetable salad, smoked sahnon, ham prepared in some 
special way, and stuffed eggs served with a delicious 
sauce. All the time servants handed round small glasses 
of vodka, there was a buzz of conversation, a ripple of 
soft subdued laughter, a sense of very delightful ease 
and enjoyment. Presently one moved on into the 
dining-room and though one had had a more or less 
hearty meal, one found that one was unable to resist 
the plates of steaming Borsch, or red Schi soup, served 
with cream and hot pastries, one could even manage the 
sturgeon or the sterlet, a refined species of the former 
fish, the roast venison, the small tree partridge, or 
rabchik, which tasted rather like grouse, followed by a 
delicious pudding so subtly blended with fruit and 
cream and nuts that it took nearly twenty-four hours to 
prepare. Between every course little yellow cigarettes 
would be handed round, and through the blue haze of 
smoke the jewels on women’s fingers would flash with 
some quick movement or the light would catch a thou¬ 
sand sparks in some decoration, or gleam on the golden 
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aiguillettes swinging from the shoulder of some young 
Grand Duke. 

I am afraid I must have been very spoilt, for I remem¬ 
ber how sometimes I found all the pomp and ceremony 
wearisome and longed for simplicity, thinking it would 
be amusing to have dinner in an arm-chair by the 
fire or at the corner of the kitchen-table, but when one 
evening I said something of this sort to the French 
Ambassador who was sitting beside me, he looked at me 
with grave, shrewd eyes and then gave a little sigh. 
“ How foolish you are,” he said slowly, his voice belying 
the seeming harshness of his words, “ you don’t know 
how many people envy you, and you cannot guess how 
some day you may look back on all this with a regret 
too deep for words. You have so much of it now that 
it all seems to you very ordinary, a little tiresome, but 
one day you may realize its value. Who knows, after 
all, how long it may last. Who knows what storms 
may come to sweep it all away. That Cossack, stand¬ 
ing behind the chair of the Grand Duchess—what a 
gorgeous bit of colour that scarlet soutane—he is a 
symbol of a vanishing tradition, and soon all that he 
stands for may be but a memory, and all this luxury 
and opulence which seems to us so secure and inviolate 
may vanish with him into obscurity.” 

At the moment I am afraid I paid very little heed to 
his words, thinking them the rather morbid dissertation 
of a man who always liked to annotate his impressions, 
but I find myself remembering them now with an aching 
sense of loss, with a futile regret for the past which is 
gone beyond recalling. 

It was a set rule in Russia that every Ambassadress 
should have an At Home day once a week, and though 
this was a form of purgatory my mother had up till 
then always managed to avoid, she found herself at last 
obliged to conform to the custom. I think I hated 
those Wednesday afternoons as much as she did, not 
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having enough sense of humour to see anything but 
boredom in the duties imposed upon me. It meant 
having to go up to the big drawing-room at about 
two o’clock and sitting there steadily till six or seven 
in the evening. It meant a crowd of people arriving 
together in a rush, it meant one or two oddities com¬ 
ing consistently every week, because going to At Home 
days was their only form of gaiety, it meant having 
endless cups of tea, endless plates of cakes and biscuits 
always ready, and for me especially it meant having to 
try and talk to rows of young girls, who sat up very 
straight in their chairs, wore their hats at the back of 
their heads, had shiny noses, very straight hair, and 
no conversation. One knew of course that this was 
only an expression and a manner put on for the occasion, 
that once in their own intimate circle they would discuss 
religion, philosophy, love, sex and politics with a com¬ 
plete lack of reserve, and that as soon as they married, 
there would be an entire metamorphosis in their appear¬ 
ance, that they would then at once powder their noses, 
do their hair properly, and learn how to flirt and make 
conversation and wear dresses from Paris. But this 
knowledge did not make it any easier to talk to them, 
nor did it brighten the dullness of those long winter 
afternoons. 

Another great feature of Russian life was, of course, 
the Ballet, which was a national institution and sup¬ 
ported by the Government. Everybody in England 
knows the Russian Ballet, but very few people have the 
slightest conception of the technical side of dancing, 
whereas in Russia every movement, every gesture was 
known, and not even the slightest mistake could escape 
the eagle eyes of the critics in the stalls. The fraction 
of a second out of time, a pose whose lines were not 
in harmony, and an icy silence would fall, while thun- 
dps of applause would greet the execution of a difficult 
pirouette or arabesque. Trained from early childhood 
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in the Imperial Ballet School, the Russian dancers 
devoted their whole life to their art with a single-hearted 
enthusiasm and intensity which very few people realize 
or understand, for it was not so easy to gain the fleeting 
lightness that made them look like bits of thistledown 
blown across the stage, or to attain the strength of 
perfectly trained muscles necessary to keep the harmony 
of movement. It meant an unceasing endeavour, hours 
of strenuous practice every day, continual lessons all 
the time; for to shirk the daily class meant a certain 
slackness creeping in, movements becoming ragged and 
unfinished instead of flowing and soft, the whole effect 
being blurred, instead of exquisitely clear. 

While I was in Russia I had some lessons in ballet 
dancing from a Madame Zokolova, who had been a 
premiere danseuse in her youth, and was recognized as 
one of the best teachers in St. Petersburg; Pavlova 
and Karsavina going to her for private lessons outside 
the daily classes with the Ballet Master. Rows of 
fluffy ballet-skirts were hung up in the dressing-room, 
cardboard boxes filled with satin dancing-shoes stood in 
every corner, and there was always a faint smell of 
powder and soap and eau de Cologne. Sometimes 
while I was dressing I would hear the sound of a lesson 
going on in the next room, the cheap piano tinkling 
out some music of Chopin or Tchaikovski, the little thud, 
thud of dancing feet echoing rhythmically, interrupted 
now and then by an admonishing voice: “Pas de 
Chat I Soussole! Pas de Bourse! No, no, no, left 
foot in front." Presently a dripping figure, breathless 
and exhausted, would open the door and sink into a chair 
with a wan little smile. “ Your turn now, Made¬ 
moiselle. Madame is ready.” And I would go into 
the big room that was empty save for the one chair 
with the small erect figure of Madame Zokolova, the 
piano, the long looking-glass, and the vase of flowers on 
the window-sill. 
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The Ballet was given every Sunday and Wednesday 
in the Marinsky Opera House, nearly all the stalls and 
boxes being taken by abonnements, which were them¬ 
selves not always easy to obtain as they were very often 
hereditary and handed down from father to son. For 
the Opera one could sit in any part of the house one 
liked, but for the Ballet no lady could sit anywhere but 
in a box, and it was also considered highly unseemly 
to remain sitting in the box during the entr'acte, so, 
directly the curtain went down, everybody retired to the 
little ante-room at the back of each box where one 
could smoke and talk and receive the visits of young 
men who had been sitting in the stalls. 

When I shut my eyes I can still feel the individual 
atmosphere of that huge theatre, the scent of ambre and 
chypre, of chocolates and cigarettes, the faint smell of 
heating, of leather and of the age-old dust raised by 
hundreds of dancing feet. I can visualize the white and 
blue and gold of the decorations, the four tiers of 
boxes, the dim far-away gallery, the parterre of stalls 
crowded with artists, musicians, young diplomats, 
officers in brilliant uniforms, old bald-headed Generals. 
Now and then, defying convention, a young girl would 
lean from a box to smile a greeting at some young 
man below, a few old men, grouped together in earnest 
discussion, would for once not be talking politics but 
would be arguing about the technique of some dancer’s 
step, shaking their heads mournfully as they agreed 
that the true art of choreography was deteriorating, 
and that the last ballets lacked the beauty of the older 
productions. Fat ladies of the merchant classes munched 
chocolates brought to them in beribboned boxes by 
portly men with smooth faces, outside in the foyer 
young girls and boys from the gallery seats would walk 
solemnly round and round, watched by some anxious 
mother, sitting eating cream cakes and drinking weak 
sugared tea, 
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Then the orchestra would come trooping back, a bell 
would shrill loudly, people would hurry along the 
corridors, the doors of the boxes would open and shut, 
there would be a rustle and a stir as the lights slowly 
faded out and the great curtain went up once more on 
the land of ‘ Make Believe.’ 



CHAPTER III 
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L IFE in Russia was always closely associated with 
Religion. If anybody moved into a new house, 
opened a shop, a school or a public building of 
any kind, a service was held to bless Lhe new under¬ 
taking, and nobody would dream of starting on a 
journey, or of launching out into any new enterprise 
without saying a prayer before the ikon, or sacred 
picture of some patron saint or Madonna, hung up in 
every room in a Russian house, as well as in every 
shop, railway station or public building. The Court 
of old Moscow had been a strange medley of Byzantine 
splendour, intemperance, and almost monastic austerity, 
the Kremlin itself, with its churches and palaces clus¬ 
tered together, is a symbol of how closely Religion was 
bound up with the life of the ancient Tsars, and indeed 
nearly all the magnificent pageantries of those days 
were of a religious character. Almost the most im¬ 
portant of these was the Blessing of the Water at 
Epiphany, when the Tsar descended from the Kremlin 
to the shores of the Moskva, accompanied by the 
Strelitsii in their many-coloured kaftans and followed 
by the nobles and boyars of his Court. Surrounded by 
gorgeously robed priests, the grey-bearded patriarch 
received them on the shore and they were rowed three 
times across the frozen river on a space specially cut 
free of ice and stirred all the time by men with long 
poles in order to prevent it freezing. 

All through the centuries this ceremony was kept up 
regularly at St. Petersburg till 1905, when, during the 
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salute, a hail of shrapnel fell on the 4 Jordan,’ or wooden 
pavilion built out on the frozen river for the religious 
ceremony which was at that moment taking place. 
Several of the Winter Palace windows were broken, a 
policeman and soldier were badly wounded, but, 
during the confusion which followed, the Emperor 
remained perfectly calm and cool, the entry which he 
made in his diary indeed giving one the impression that 
he took very little account of the incident. 4 4 While 
the salute was being fired one of the guns of my First 
Battery of Mounted Artillery discharged shrapnel from 
the Vassili Island, sweeping with it the 4 Jordan ’ very 
closely and hitting part of the palace. One policeman 
was wounded, bullets were found on the platform and 
the banner of the Marines was torn. After lunch I 
received the Ambassadors and Ministers in the Golden 
Drawing Room. At 4 p.m. returned to Tsarskoe, took 
a walk.” 

The cause of the accident was never discovered, the 
Emperor gave orders that no inquiry should be made 
into the matter, and no one was ever punished. The 
following years, however, he did not attend the Bless¬ 
ing of the Water, and the people murmured among 
themselves saying that trouble would surely follow. 
Strangely enough there was a severe epidemic of cholera 
in St. Petersburg during the summers of 1908, 1909 
and 1910, and the feeling of disquiet was farmed by the 
superstitious, who declared that the waters of the Neva 
had not been purified by the personal Blessing of the 
Little Father and that they were full of the germs of 
pestilence and disease. It was therefore decided that 
in 1911 the Emperor should once more come up to 
perform the ceremony with all the traditional pomp 
and splendour, and, smile as one may, it is certain that 
there was no recurrence of cholera during the ensuing 
summer. 

The day of Epiphany was one of brilliant winter 
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s unshin e, of cloudless sky and icy wind. A heavy fall 
of snow a week or two earlier had turned the grey 
mournful-looking town which had greeted our arrival 
into a city.of almost fairy-like beauty. The river had 
frozen to a solid mass of heaped-up blocks of ice, which, 
under their covering of snow, stretched in untrodden 
purity from shore to shore, gold spires and domes 
gleamed with an almost unbearable splendour, the flags 
which fluttered from every roof, blew taut against a sky 
of palest, purest blue; everywhere there was movement, 
bustle, a sense of joyous excitement. 

In the Winter Palace the warm, hushed stillness 
seemed to resound faintly with a subdued murmur of 
voices, a rustle of satin and velvet and brocade, a 
silver jingle of spurs. A Court servant in a gold em¬ 
broidered coat and a little round hat, surmounted with 
ostrich feathers, perched a litLle comically on one side 
of his head, led us up one of the great staircases, through 
miles of corridors and vast rooms thronged with officers 
in every kind of uniform. Hussars in white and gold, 
with scarlet fur-trimmed dolmans slung over their 
shoulder, officers of the Chevaliers Gardes in white 
with silver breastplates, officers of the Gardes a Cheval 
like Lohengrins in white and gold, a Cossack in vivid 
crimson, another in sapphire blue, a Colonel of some 
Infantry Line Regiment in an orange jacket, a group of 
Tirailleurs, or Rifle Brigade, in magenta-coloured shirts 
and dark-green fur-trimmed coats, a Caucasian officer 
in a long snow-white tunic,—there seemed no end to the 
glittering variety of these young men with their bronzed 
faces and tall, well-knit figures. Through the St. 
George’s room with its marble pillars, the Throne room* 
hung with deep-red velvet, the Malachite drawing-room, 
the Fidd-Marshal’s room, the Armorial Saloon, on and 
on we went, till at last we reached the enormous gallery 
where the Diplomatic body were assembled. A flood 
of sunshine pouring in through the long glass windows 
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brought out the shimmer of women’s dresses, the more 
sober black and gold of the Diplomatic uniforms, but 
even here there was colour, vivid and intense, the 
scarlet tunic of the British Military Attach^, the Austrian 
Ambassador in the magnificent costume of an old Hun¬ 
garian Magyar, French, German, Italian, Spanish officers 
in the uniforms of their varied countries. 

For a time one wandered about aimlessly, looked at 
the wooden Pavilion built out on the iee, watched the 
troops lined all along the quays, glanced across at the 
low grim walls of the Fortress, wondered whether the 
cannon placed near the Bourse, and ordered to fire 
down the river, would all be pointed in the right direc¬ 
tion, examined the women’s dresses and hats, tried to 
remember who one had shaken hands with, tried, with 
a seeming indifference, to catch the eye of someone one 
wanted to talk to, and pretended not to see a well-known 
bore making advances in one’s direction. 

Presently a door somewhere opened sharply, there 
came the tap of a long stick on the polished floor, and 
an old Court Chamberlain, grey-haired and bent, ad¬ 
vanced slowly along the open gallery running on one side 
of the vast hall. This was the signal that the Service 
in the Imperial Chapel had ended and we pressed eagerly 
forward to watch the Dowager Empress and the Grand 
Duchesses and ladies of the Court pass on their way 
from the Chapel to the inner apartments of the palace. 

First in the long procession came the Dowager 
Empress, small and slender and yet incredibly majestic 
in her dress of while and silver brocade, the long 
sweeping train falling from the shoulders and bordered 
with a deep hem of sable, so rich and dark that it was 
almost black. Her silver kakoshnik, or diadem, blazed 
with diamonds, the great triple diamond necldace, which 
had been the gift of Alexander II, encircled her throat, 
diamonds flashed again on the bodice of her dress, and 
ropes of gleaming pearls hung over her shoulders. 
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Behind her came the Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna, 
also in white and silver, the Emperor’s two sisters, the 
Grand Duchess Xenia and the Grand Duchess Olga, 
the Grand Duchess Cyril, in robes of cornflower-blue 
velvet, her superb necklace of sapphires and diamonds 
matching the sapphires of her diadem, then came the 
two so-called “Black Grand Duchesses,” daughters of 
the King of Montenegro, the Princess Nicholas of Greece, 
daughter of the Grand Duke Vladimir, in a dress of 
turquoise-blue and gold brocade, and the young Grand 
Duchess Marina Petrovna, in a dress of soft rose velvet, 
and following the Royal procession came the dames du 
•palais in their dresses of olive green, and the young 
demoiselles d’honneur in their robes of ruby velvet. 
All the dresses were made in the old traditional form of 
a close-fitting bodice, cut low off the shoulders and set 
with jewelled buttons, the wide skirts opening over a 
petticoat of stiffly embroidered satin, the long trains 
slung from the shoulders, and soft tulle veils h a nging 
from the diadem-shaped kalcoshniks, which were always 
made of the same colour as the train and sown with 
pearls or precious stones. 

Slowly, in silence, with the whisper of satin and 
velvet, the procession passed, the great gold-studded 
doors at the further end of the long gallery closed 
behind them, and the silence which had watched their 
passing broke into a little buzz of admiration, of envy, 
of comment and criticism. “ But how heavy they must 
be, those trains I Did you see the diamonds of the 
Dowager Empress ? What incomparable beauty 1 But 
did you observe the emeralds worn by the Grand 
Duchess Xenia ? There was one as big as my fist. As 
to that, did you perhaps notice the sapphires of the 
Grand Duchess Cyril ? What a becoming costume, 
how I wish they wore anything as beautiful at our 
Court J And if I married a Russian, I would be able 
to wear that dress, would I not? How pretty the 
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Princess Marina Petrovna looked. Yes, the daughter 
of the Grand Duke Peter. It must be pleasant to be 
an Imperial Princess. Did you see Nastia Hendrikoff ? 
She has just been made demoiselle d'honneur. That red 
velvet dress suited her admirably.” 

The religious service in the pavilion on the Neva 
was now about to begin, and everybody pressed close 
to the long windows, murmuring among themselves 
that they were very thankful they did not have to 
stand bareheaded in the icy wind that was sweeping 
down the quays, blowing gusts of fine powdered snow 
in little clouds along the Neva, fluttering all the flags 
and crimson velvet hangings of the temporary Chapel. 
Faintly, through the double glass windows, the sound 
of the bands playing the National Anthem came to our 
ears, officers carrying the colours of the Guard regi¬ 
ments crossed the quay, then there came the sharp 
bark of the soldiers’ voices calling out the salute, as the 
Emperor’s slight figure moved forward, followed by the 
crowd of Grand Dukes, the Cossacks of the Guard in 
their vivid scarlet tunics, and a group of officers and 
generals attached to the Court. A group of bearded 
priests in bright-coloured vestments received the Em¬ 
peror on the steps of the pavilion, the troops lined 
up along the quay uncovered and stood with bent 
heads; we could catch now and again the far-away 
echo of the chanting of the Gospel and Psalms; then 
the Emperor went down the crimson-carpeted steps of 
the pavilion to the hole cut in the ice, the great silver 
Cross was dipped three times in the water, the flags 
and banners were sprinkled, the bells of St. Peter and 
St. Paul chimed across the frozen river, the cannons 
thundered their salute and everybody heaved an audible 
sigh of relief, because this time no untoward incident 
had marred the proceedings. 

The religious ceremony over, old Generals and Court 
Chamberlains thankfully covered their bald heads and 
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the procession turned back into the palace. Once 
more we turned away from the windows to watch the 
Emperor and the Grand Dukes pass through on their 
way to join the Dowager Empress and the Grand 
Duchesses, then the wide centre doors were opened and 
a Court Chamberlain gave us a signal to go on into 
the big room where luncheon had been prepared. The 
Ambassadors and Ministers with their wives were 
placed according to rank at one long table, but every¬ 
one else was allowed to sit or stand as they pleased; 
gay parties were formed at some of the round tables, 
and a clamorous crowd surged round the enormous 
buffet which stretched all down one end of the room. 
Here one could see a small Chinese Secretary diving 
under the arm of a huge Colonel of Hussars to grab a 
particularly succulent sandwich. A Secretary of the 
Austrian Embassy standing so deep in conversation 
with an officer of the Chevaliers Gardes that he quite 
neglected his glass of champagne, which was surrep¬ 
titiously snatched away by a small Turkish officer, A 
Bulgarian and a Serbian both stretched out for the 
same plate of chocolate ice, frowned and then gave 
way to each other with too excessive and rigid a polite¬ 
ness. A superb Cossack officer in brilliant scarlet bowed 
with courteous formality to a rather scared-looking 
Japanese Secretary. A tall dark Spaniard, slowly 
eating fruit salad, listened with grave courtesy to a 
fair-haired Scandinavian who was trying, in broken 
French, to explain the thrilling sport of ice yachting. 
And all the while old bald-headed gentlemen who had 
some courtesy title at Court made the most of their 
opportunity and ate as much lobster salad, chicken 
patties, whipped cream and pastry tarts as they could 
possibly consume, while outside on the quay workmen 
were already beginning to demolish the wooden pavilion 
and the hole that had been cut in the ice was rapidly 
freezing over again in the hitter cold. 
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Beside this annual ceremony there were always 
religious and official services for the Emperor’s birth¬ 
day and Name’s day, and these, ■with any other com¬ 
memoration festivities, were held in the Kazan Cathedral. 
The golden ikons, the green and purple and crimson 
vestments of the priests, the richness of all the varied 
uniforms, military and diplomatic, the flickering lights 
of the hundreds of candles, the tattered flags, em¬ 
blazoned with the Imperial eagles of Napoleon’s Grande 
Armee, which hung between the Corinthian columns, 
made the great church look like a casket of jewels. 
Certainly these services were sometimes overlong with 
prayers and psalms that seemed to go on interminably. 
There were people who whispered querulously about 
the heat, who denounced the Orthodox religion for 
not providing chairs in the churches, and complained 
that the smell of incense and melting wax made them 
feel sick. But I was still young enough to find plea¬ 
sure in the splendour and glowing colours, in the 
beautiful voices of the choir and the marvellous deep 
bass of the deacon who intoned the Prayer for the 
Imperial Family, rolling out titles and names with 
a rich sonorous declamation which always thrilled 
me. 

Once there was a funeral for an old Grand Duchess 
in the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, where all the 
Romanoffs from the time of Peter the Great had been 
buried. This service, which took place on a cloudless 
summer’s day, lasted for over three hours in the dim 
shadowy gloom of the big cathedral, a gloom that was 
illuminated only by the light of the tall candles every¬ 
body had to hold and by the dim red lamps which always 
burnt before the coffins of the dead Emperors. Beneath 
a high baldachin of black velvet and ermine the open 
coffin was guarded by four ladies of the Court in long 
black robes. Every woman present was dressed in 
trailing black with a long flowing veil, and amidst this 
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general sombreness the brilliant uniforms stood out in 
almost startling vividness. 

The deep, solemn chanting of the priests seemed to 
roll on and on in an endless harmony; now and then 
someone shifted uneasily or gave a little weary sigh. 
Once one of the old ladies standing by the coffin fell in 
a dead faint and had to be carried out, and once the 
wife of an American Secretary nearly dropped her 
candle, causing a little stir amongst the black-robed 
figures all round her. “ The darned thing was dropping 
boiling wax on my hand,’’ I heard her whisper somewhat 
indignantly. 

At the end of the service all the members of the 
Imperial Family had to go up and kiss the uncovered 
face of the dead Grand Duchess before the coffin was 
finally closed. Then the long procession to the vault 
started, the coffin was slowly lowered and I saw a young 
Grand Duke shudder a little as he dropped a wreath 
of white roses into the grave, as if it pained him to let 
the flowers go into that deep cold darkness. And so 
at last it was all over, and we came out blinking and 
shivering a little into the brilliant sunshine and hurried 
home to take off our heavy black dresses and long 
crSpe veils. 

A few other ceremonies there were, big reviews on 
the hot, dusty plains of Krasnoe, when the Russian 
army passed in seemingly unending numbers before the 
Emperor; the unveiling of statues, and the annual 
fete of the Gardes 4 Cheval in the big Riding School 
of the Barracks, when the Emperor and the Grand Dukes 
reviewed the serried lines of men in their golden breast¬ 
plates and great winged helmets. 

And then in March 1918 came the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the Romanoff dynasty, 
an oeeasion that had been eagerly looked forward to and 
discussed for months beforehand. 

It had been hoped that these festivities would force 
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the Imperial Family to come out of their seclusion, 
and that the Emperor, when he attended the Duma, 
would make some public announcement that would 
relieve the internal situation. These hopes were, how¬ 
ever, doomed to disappointment, for the Emperor’s 
speech at the Duma granted none of the concessions 
which had been so eagerly expected, no balls were given 
at the Winter Palace, and the two * Baise Mains ’ or 
court receptions, given respectively for the Russian 
aristocracy and the Diplomatic body, were held by 
the Emperor and his mother, and not by the younger 
Empress. 

When the solemn Te Deum was held at the Kazan 
Cathedral on March Oth the streets were gaily decorated 
with flags, but the crowds who had assembled to watch 
the Emperor’s passing were strangely silent, breaking 
into cheers only when they caught sight of the young 
Grand Duchesses smiling under their big flower-trimmed 
hats. The Patriarch Antioehus, a wonderful-looking 
old man in a huge jewel-studded mitre, conducted the 
service in person ; the church was filled to overflowing, 
the singing had never been so beautiful, but the mani¬ 
fest nervousness of the younger Empress, the Emperor’s 
almost stern gravity, gave to the celebration no sense 
of national rejoicing. 

That night there was a gala performance at the 
Marinsky Theatre when the three tiers of boxes blazed 
with jewels and tiaras and the huge parterre of stalls 
was filled solely with Court officials in scarlet uniforms, 
who looked somehow rather like a gigantic field of 
poppies swayed by a gust of wind when, with one 
movement, they rose and turned to greet the Emperor’s 
arrival. For this occasion the Emperor used the big 
centre loge, the four Royal boxes near the stage being 
filled with members of the Imperial family, and on this 
occasion the younger Empress had accompanied her 
husband, it being the first time for many years that 
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she had visited the Marinslcy Theatre. She was very 
pale when she first came in, the pale-blue ribbon of the 
St. Andre that crossed her breast matching the turquoises 
in her magnificent diamond tiara and parure , the soft 
folds of her white velvet dress setting off her stately 
figure. But her lovely tragic face was expressionless, 
almost austere as she stood by her husband’s side during 
the playing of the National Anthem, her eyes, enigma¬ 
tical in their dark gravity, seeming fixed on some 
secret inward thought that was certainly far removed 
from the crowded theatre and the people who ac¬ 
claimed her. Not once did a smile break the immobile 
sombreness of her expression when, the Anthem over, 
she bent her head in acknowledgment of the cheers 
that greeted its conclusion and sank down in the 
gold-backed arm-chair that had been provided for 
her. 

The Diplomatic Body had been given places all along 
the first tier and our box happened to be next to the 
Imperial one, and, sitting so close, we could see that 
the fan of white eagles’ feathers the Empress was 
holding was trembling convulsively, we could see how 
a dull, unbecoming flush was stealing over her pallor, 
could almost hear the laboured breathing which made 
the diamonds which covered the bodice of her gown 
rise and fall, flashing and trembling with a thousand 
uneasy sparks of light. Presently it seemed that this 
emotion or distress mastered her completely, and with 
a few whispered words to the Emperor she rose and 
withdrew to the back of the box, to be no more seen 
that evening. 

A little wave of resentment rippled over the theatre, 
women glanced at each other and raised their shoulders 
expressively, men muttered despairingly below their 
breath. Was it not always the same story ? The 
Empress hated St. Petersburg, disliked its society, its 
people, anything to do with it ; she refused to take her 
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proper place by the Emperor’s side, would not put her 
own personal feeling in the background and make her¬ 
self pleasant. Later on I remember my mother and 
father asserted that whatever the reason of the Empress’s 
sudden withdrawal had been, it was certainly a very 
real torment or affliction and no whim or fancy, but the 
disagreeable impression remained in people’s minds and 
would not be conjured away by any argument or 
discussion. 

The next night a big ball was given in the Assembly 
Hall of the Nobles, and, according to custom, this was 
opened by the Emperor and Empress in a solemn 
polonaise, that most beautiful and most stately of all 
dances. Heading the long procession of Grand Dukes 
and Nobles the Emperor and his wife went slowly round 
the great hall, keeping step to the wonderful measure 
of Chopin’s music and changing partners at the end 
of each round. The Empress was a beautiful and 
stately figure in a sweeping dress of while and silver, 
a magnificent diamond tiara crowning her fair hair, and 
cascades of diamonds rippling over her shoulders, but 
here again her face remained grave and unsmiling and 
here again she retired before the end of the evening, 
leaving the Emperor behind with the Grand Duchess 
Olga, who on this occasion made her first public appear¬ 
ance in society. Dressed in a simple pale-pink chiffon 
frock, her fair hair shining like burnished gold, her 
blue eyes very bright, her cheeks softly flushed, she 
danced every dance, enjoying herself as simply and 
wholeheartedly as any girl at her first ball. I have a 
vivid memory of her standing on the steps leading down 
from the gallery to the floor of the ball-room, trying 
gaily to settle a dispute between three young Grand 
Dukes who all protested that they had been promised 
the next dance. Watching her I wondered what the 
future was going to hold for her, and which of the 
many possible suitors who had been mentioned from 
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time to time she would eventually marry, but certainly 
on that night of music and laughter no thought of the 
coming terror and grim and frightful tragedy ever came 
into my mind. 



CHAPTER IV 
PERSONALITIES 

I HAVE often heard people say that the Emperor 
Nicholas II was marked out for tragedy from the 
beginning and that his reign had begun under 
auguries of misfortune and evil. When his father 
Alexander III died there was a general feeling of empti¬ 
ness and loss, a sense of finality that was extraordinarily 
significant, seeming somehow a presage of catastrophe 
and disaster. 

It had, however, really been in the reign of Alex¬ 
ander II that the brilliance of the Russian Court was 
at its zenith, that a constant round of festivities kept 
the windows of the Winter Palace blazing night after 
night across the snow-bound river, that the great balls, 
when seven to eight thousand people sat down to 
supper, were not only magnificent spectacles but en¬ 
joyable entertainments. Certainly Alexander II was 
the last of the Romanoff Tsars who enjoyed life in 
the big-hearted way that had so characterized some 
of his ancestors, and he was also the last Emperor 
who went openly among his people, talking to rich 
and poor alike with the easy simple familiarity which 
can be so great an asset of charm in the Russian 
character. 

And yet he, who had given freedom to the Serfs, 
and was the most liberal-minded of all the Emperors, 
had the last years of his life shadowed and embittered 
by the constant attacks of the Nihilists, attacks which 
were so persistent that at the last he forbade any of 
the members of his family to come out driving with 
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him, refusing to allow them to endanger their lives by 
being seen with him in public. 

On March 13th, 1881, these long and persistent 
attempts of the Nihilists met with success. Though the 
first bomb thrown at the Emperor’s carriage only 
wounded some of the escort of Hussars, and the Emperor 
himself would have escaped unhurt had he not insisted 
on getting out of the carriage and going back to see to 
the injured men, when the second bomb thrown by 
the assassin struck him mortally, and, maimed and 
shattered beyond recognition, he was brought back 
to die in the palace, while a crowd of his subjects 
gathered outside on the square and the great bell of St. 
Isaac’s tolled the passing of his soul. 

Only that morning the Emperor who had been struck 
down so cruelly had signed a document giving con¬ 
stitutional liberty to his people, a document that was 
lying on his writing-table, but that, in the violent 
reaction to Autocracy which followed his murder, was 
laid aside, a fact which entirely changed the history 
of Russia, and indirectly laid the trail to the Revolution, 
for it is very certain that had that document been 
brought into operation and Russia been given a con¬ 
stitutional government, the conditions which led up to 
the Revolution would have been non-existent and the 
collapse and disintegration of the army would never 
have taken place. 

Massive and imposing like his father, Alexander III 
lacked the latter’s geniality and ease of manner, and 
lived in almost complete seclusion at Gatchina, only 
coming to St. Petersburg for Court functions or reasons 
of state. His wife, the Empress Marie Feodorovna, 
had been one of the gayest of the Court society and 
had been sometimes criticized by the more staid mem¬ 
bers of the old aristocracy for her high spirits and love 
of dancing. She was, however, too generally popular 
and beloved for these few carping voices to have any 
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great effect on her position, and everywhere she went 
the radiance of her dark star-like eyes, the irresistible 
charm of her personality, her vitality and sense of 
humour, made everybody she met fall imder her spell. 

After the death of Alexander III she still retained a 
great influence over her son, though unfortunately for 
Russia the influence of the younger Empress was in 
constant opposition to hers, and as the years went on 
grew in ascendancy, finally sweeping aside any authority 
she might have had over the Emperor’s weak vacillating 
character. He was, however, sincerely attached to his 
mother, and hardly a day passed when he did not see 
her or communicate with her in some way, and while 
the younger Empress shut herself a way from her people 
the Dowager Empress was constantly seen in St. Peters¬ 
burg, a small black-robed figure driving in an open 
carriage or sleigh, with an enormous black-bearded 
Cossack standing on the running-board behind her. 
Or else, dressed all in white, and blazing with diamonds, 
she would take her daughter-in-law’s place by the 
Emperor’s side at some state ceremony, and sometimes, 
too, one would meet her at a dinner-party or a ball, 
watching everything with bright dark eyes, which had 
lost none of their fire, talking easily and agreeably in 
that quick rather husky voice, never missing a point, 
never forgetting a face or failing to say the right thing 
to the right person. 

When the war broke out in 1914 the Empress Marie 
was staying with her sister, the late Queen Alexandra, 
at Marlborough House, and in spite of protests and 
entreaties, started at once for Russia, her train however 
being held up in Berlin and not allowed to proceed any 
further. For hours during the sweltering heat of that 
August day the Empress sat in her carriage with all 
the blinds drawn listening to the gibes and cheers and 
laughter of the soldiers on the platform, till at last an 
official from the Foreign Office arrived and, none too 
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courteously, gave her the choice of turning back to 
England or of going to Denmark. Without any hesita¬ 
tion she chose the latter course, but had no sooner 
arrived in Copenhagen than she made arrangements 
for continuing her journey to Russia, travelling across 
Sweden to the Finnish frontier near the Gulf of Bothnia. 

During the war she gave up the whole of her time to 
working for the Red Cross, till, having failed in her 
appeal to the Emperor to throw off the evil influence of 
Rasputin, she withdrew in quiet dignity to Kief. When 
the latter town became a hot-bed of Communism the 
Provisional Government allowed her to go to the small 
palace of Djulba in the Crimea, and here, for the first 
few months of the Revolution, she lived in semi-royal 
state and comparative comfort. But with the spread 
of Bolshevism the Crimea became overrun with sailors 
who had mutinied from their ships, and sixty of these 
men took possession of the palace of Djulba, treating 
the Empress, her daughter the Grand Duchess Xenia, 
and the other inmates as their prisoners, subjecting 
them to every kind of insult and on one occasion forcing 
the Empress to rise at five in the morning while they 
searched her bed for firearms which they declared had 
been secreted in the palace. 

And even then her brave gallant spirit upheld her; 
with two or three half-drunken sailors always sleeping 
in her room, watching her every movement, constantly 
threatening her with death, she yet remained dignified, 
calm, courageous, cheerful, even at times replying gaily 
to some of their gibes, as for instance when one day 
a roll call was made, and her name was called out last 
of the list, she picked up her little dog and held him 
ont, saying laughingly, “You have forgotten someone. 
Please put his name down too.” 

It was easy to see how remote and widely apart her 
sympathies and tastes lay from those of her daughter- 
in-law. Where Marie Feodorovna was all vivacity and 
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animation, the Empress Alexandra was cold, aloof, 
restrained and formal in her manner, with no love of 
gaiety and fun to take her out of her rather morbid 
introspection, no sense of humour and no imagination 
to see things from any other standpoint but her own. 
Many books of recollections and biographies have been 
written about this tragic Empress, and diplomatists, 
great statesmen, soldiers and courtiers have all blamed 
the disastrous influence she had over the Emperor and 
given it as a' cause of the Revolution. It is, alas, 
impossible to take any other view of her unreasoning 
and utterly mistaken policy; I know, too, that she bore 
an implacable grudge against my father for his out¬ 
spoken words to the Emperor and that she invariably 
countei’acted any good this same plain-speaking may 
have done, and yet when I think of her I do not see 
the bitter arrogant woman who was Empress of Russia, 
but a golden-haired girl who was Princess Alix of Hesse, 
a girl whom the people knew as ‘ Princessin Sonnen- 
schcin ’ and whom her family called ‘ Sunny.’ It was 
this girl who came to sit every day by my bed when I 
nearly died from some childish complaint, it was her 
lovely face I first saw when I drifted one day from a 
long unconsciousness, it was her voice I heard whisper¬ 
ing gladly to my mother, “ Look, Lady Georgie. She 
has opened her eyes! She is smiling at me.” Against all 
the irrefutable facts and their tragic consequences this 
picture of her is the one I always remember and neither 
condemnation nor common sense can ever erase it. 

That the marriage of the Princess Alix of Hesse with 
the young heir to the Russian throne was a love match 
there can be no doubt, and that their union was one 
of absolute harmony is shown by the Letters of the 
Empress which were published a few years ago. Never 
intended for any outside eyes, these letters with their 
singularly childish phraseology clear the Empress once 
for all from the false suspicion which at one time credited 
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her of being in communication with the Germans. On 
the other hand they show that, in spite of her naive 
simplicity, she had an uncompromising and domineering 
self-assurance and strove from the very first to influence 
her husband to what she considered was the right way 
of thinking. Continually and repeatedly her letters 
urge him, “You must be firm. Show them that you 
arc the master! You must not let them dictate to 
you! You must let the people know that you will 
have your own way ! ” Absolute and complete auto¬ 
cracy was, in her eyes, the only policy for Russia, and 
no arguments or reasoning would persuade her that the 
time for that was past. 

If the Emperor had married the French Princess 
originally intended for him by his mother the history 
of Russia might have been very different, for it is certain 
that he would have followed the dictates of a wider 
and more balanced influence and reacted to an atmo¬ 
sphere of less hysterical dogmatism. It is, however, 
almost impossible to come to any clear and definite 
understanding of the character of Nicholas II, his actions 
at times showing him wavering between alternate 
decisions to a degree that was almost pitiable, while 
at other times he showed a determination to go his 
own way of so obstinate a nature that neither arguments 
nor persuasion would move him. The calm and appar¬ 
ently callous indifference with which he acted on certain 
occasions, the apathetic tone of some of his letters and 
of his private diary, almost induce one to regard him 
as entirely heartless, but when one takes into considera¬ 
tion the surroundings in which he was brought up, 
where any originality of thought, any independence of 
action were at once severely discouraged, one cannot 
wonder that his written words are so lifeless, and give 
such an impression of flaccid and frigid neutrality. 
With a man like Pobodonoztoff as Governor, with the 
restraining influence of the Court hampering his intel- 
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leetual development, and finally with his wife’s dominant 
bigotry influencing his every thought and action, the 
Emperor was never a free agent, was always from his 
childhood to the day of his death controlled and sub¬ 
jected by the circumstances of his surroundings. 

Imbued with a strong sense of fatality, he never seemed 
to fight against adverse circumstances, and this is one 
of the things held against him by his detractors, who 
accuse him of allowing the Russian Empire to be ruined 
and his crown wrested from him without a struggle, 
and, in trying to understand this apparently supine 
acceptance of his fate, one does not know whether to 
put it down to a sense of religious resignation, to an 
innate weakness, or to a kind of mystic spiritualism. 
The last had always been a part of his character, and 
at an early age he had taken a keen interest in psycho¬ 
logical experiments, this interest being shared by the 
Empress, so that it is easy to understand how quack 
doctors and men said to be imbued with supernatural 
powers gained an influence at Court. 

And yet the Emperor had in many ways an intensely 
simple and lovable nature, delighting in quiet recrea¬ 
tions and amusements, happiest of all when he was in 
his own family circle, leading the life of an ordinary 
country gentleman. As the ruler of a great Empire 
he was out of his element, but in spite of this, and in 
spite also of his stature, which the Russians, used to 
the gigantic height of his father and grandfather 
and the other members of the Romanoff family, always 
resented, there was about him a very real dignity, and 
a charm which lay, perhaps, more in the curious 
luminous expression of his grave blue eyes than in any 
vivacity or geniality of manner. 

The Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna ranked as third 
lady in the land after the Empress and Dowager Em¬ 
press. Born a German Princess, she had married the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, brother of Alexander III and 
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uncle of the Tsar, and had become enthusiastically 
Russian by adoption. Tall, very handsome, with a 
loud resonant voice, a rather disconcerting way of 
saying just whatever came into his head, and a brusque 
but withal jovial manner, the Grand Duke had been 
liberal and magnificent in his love of life, of gaiety 
and pleasure, though not perhaps quite ideal as a 
husband. Whatever heartaches and disillusions she 
may have had, the Grand Duchess had, however, hidden 
them under a smile and had, with resolute determina¬ 
tion, taken up her position, fighting for it against the 
tolerant but suspicious watchfulness of the Dowager 
Empress and the open hostility of the young Empress. 

The eldest of her three sons, the Grand Duke Cyril, 
was in the Navy and had been one of the few survivors 
of the battleship Petro Pavlosk , blown up by the Japanese 
in Port Arthur. He had incurred the Emperor’s dis¬ 
pleasure by marrying the Grand Duchess of Hesse, whose 
divorce had caused somewhat of an upheaval, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse being a brother of the Empress 
Alexandra, while the Grand Duchess’s mother was a 
sister of the Grand Duke Vladimir. Marriage between 
cousins being strictly forbidden by the Orthodox Church, 
the Grand Duke Cyril and his wife had been banished 
from Russia for several years but, in 1910, they had 
been pardoned and allowed to take up their residence 
in St. Petersburg. The Grand Duke Boris, the second 
son of the Grand Duke Vladimir, had as quite a young 
man been remarkably handsome, but the wild life he 
had led had somewhat impaired his good looks, and 
he was beginning to get stout. After the war he 
married the lady who had been for many years mis¬ 
tress of his villa at Tsarskoe and to whom he was 
genuinely attached. The youngest brother, the Grand 
Duke Andr6, was tall and fair and more like an English¬ 
man to look at. Always a little delicate, he was quieter 
and more restrained than his two brothers, and after 
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the war married the dancer, Madame Kchessinskaia, 
whose wonderful technique had given her the rank of 
prima ballerina, and who was said at one time to have 
been the mistress of the Emperor. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir had died in 1907 and the 
Grand Duchess was virtually the leader of society, since 
the young Empress never came to St. Petersburg and 
the Dowager Empress, though she liked going out, 
seldom entertained herself. AH the smart cosmopolitan 
set followed the lead of the Grand Duehess Marie 
Pavlovna, and she entertained frequently in the big 
brown palace on the quay. Some of the older set of 
the Russian aristocracy said that these parties of hers 
were fast and vulgar, lacking in dignity and restraint 
and exercising a bad influence on society generally. 
They accused her of patronizing foreigners too freely, 
of inviting people to her house because they were rich 
and could play Bridge well, they criticized her because 
she liked to be amused and entertained and did not 
always, so it was said, choose her intimates too care¬ 
fully. She was denounced because she had favourites, 
because she aimed at playing a big part in politics, 
because she was vain and intensely ambitious. It was 
inevitable that anybody with her vivid personality 
should have enemies in a society like that of St. Peters¬ 
burg, and it was perhaps natural that aspersions should 
have been cast upon both her moral and her public 
character- by censorious busybodies, for she was fearless 
and of too strong a character ever to be ignored or 
thrust into the background. Her vigorous mentality 
could not but deplore the attitude of the young Empress, 
but though she took a keen interest in both foreign 
and international politics, she was never guilty of an 
anti-Russian intrigue, and never anything but dignified, 
regal and gracious in public. 

The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Cyril were 
perhaps after her the leaders of the younger, or what 
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was called the * Smart Set.’ My mother had known 
the Grand Duchess when she was a young bride and a 
very unhappy wife in Darmstadt, and their friendship, 
begun then, had been kept up and was continued 
through the first years of our stay in Russia. The 
Grand Duchess was in those days still a very beautiful 
woman, with a lovely figure and eyes of that curious 
deep blue which is almost violet. Very artistic, she 
had a really exceptional talent for painting flowers and 
would sometimes spend whole days in her studio, and 
complain bitterly if she was forced to leave it for some 
official or social duty. She was always beautifully 
dressed and though she was sometimes moody and 
abrupt in her manner, she had a very real charm 
and could, if it pleased her, be enchantingly gay and 
agreeable. 

The Grand Duchess Xenia and her husband the Grand 
Duke Alexander Michaelovitch had also been forced to 
spend several years out of Russia, as the Grand Duke 
had been held largely responsible for the instigation 
and failure of the disastrous war with Japan. In 1910 
they were once more living in St. Petersburg, but the 
Grand Duke was said to hate society and etiquette, to 
be very anti-English and very frank in expressing his 
likes and dislikes. It was, I think, in 1912 that we 
had a dinner and dance at the Embassy to which all 
the younger set were coming and several of the members 
of the Royal Family. Rumour had it that the Grand 
Duke' Alexander had sworn never to set foot inside 
the British Embassy, and my father was much per¬ 
plexed, not knowing whether to run the risk of offending 
him and the Grand Duchess Xenia, for whom he had 
a very real affection, by not sending them an invitation, 
or whether to chance receiving a rebuff and a curt 
refusal. A few days before the dinner I was asked to 
what was virtually a children’s Christmas dance given 
by the Grand Duchess Xenia, and was deputed by my 
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father to find out how the land lay. The Grand Duke 
had lately had an accident on the Ice Hills and had 
broken his arm, and that evening instead of his usual 
Naval uniform, he had put on the crimson silk shirt of 
the Tirailleurs de la Garde, and with his arm in a sling 
and his dark good looks set off by the red shirt, he was 
so handsome that my nervousness at having to approach 
him was slightly mitigated. I began by asking him 
about his accident and plucked up courage to tell him 
about the party we proposed giving on New Year’s 
Day, and added with wliat I hoped was becoming 
diffidence, that we should be so very pleased if he and 
the Grand Duchess would honour us with their presence. 
He looked at me for a moment rather sternly and I 
trembled, thinking that I had gone too far, and that 
he was going to refuse, then suddenly his sternness 
relaxed, “ Why, certainly we will come,” he said, and 
then added, smiling, “ Now England and Russia will 
always be friends, will they not ? ” After that both 
he and the Grand Duchess were frequent guests at the 
Embassy, and when the Revolution broke out and my 
father’s position became one of intolerable difficulty, 
the Grand Duchess Xenia was almost the only member 
of the Imperial family who never altered in her attitude 
towards him. 

The greatest friend my father had was the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Michaelovitch, a cousin of the Emperor, 
and a very cultured man. He was a great connoisseur 
of art and antiques, a writer of historical books, and 
had a far greater intellect and far-seeing grasp of the 
situation than any of the other Grand Dukes. Because 
of his more liberal views he was sometimes known as 
* Philippe Egalit6 and one often saw his tall figure 
driving along the streets in a small isvoschik, while Ms 
jovial good-humoured voice could be heard carrying on 
a long discussion with the driver. 

Princess Olga Orloff was perhaps the most outstand- 

D.B. E 
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ing figure in the smart cosmopolitan set. Born a 
Belloselsky, she had married Prince Vladimir Orloff, 
who was the head of the Emperor’s Military Cabinet. 
A huge man with a black beard, he was a complete 
contrast to his wife, who was tall and slender, and 
though not really pretty so strikingly graceful that it 
was impossible for her to pass unnoticed in a crowd. 
In spite of her proverbial vagueness and forgetfulness 
she was a great hostess and her parties in the big white 
palace on the Moika were always invested with a special 
charm and interest. 

Another great hostess was Countess Betsy Shouvaleff, 
who had an enormous palace on the Fontanka canal 
with a colossal ball-room, a private stage and a mag¬ 
nificent series of recep tion-rooms. She was the daughter 
of Princess Elisabeth Bariatinsky, who had been a 
leading figure in society during the reign of Alexander 
III and she had inherited from her mother her gaiety 
and love of life, and a buoyant good humour which 
made it possible for her to overcome the sorrows of her 
private life. At the same time she was every inch a 
grande dame of the old school and nobody would have 
dared take a liberty or behave in an unseemly way in 
her presence. 

Countess Kleinmichel also had the reputation of 
being a great hostess, but though she knew everybody, 
was vivacious, amusing, well read and witty, her parties 
lacked both the charm of Princess Orloff’s and the 
dignity and magnificence of Countess Shouvaleff’s. In 
a book of recollections of St. Petersburg society, written 
before the war, a rather caustic paragraph reads as 
follows: “ The salon of Countess Kleinmichel is the 
only one left. She is as intriguing as ever, a little less 
slim, and with a little more complexion. Her dinners 
are no better.” A good many intrigues certainly 
originated from the Kleinmichel palace, for diplomats 
of all countries had the entree there, as well as members 
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of every kind of political group and hangers-on who 
sought to make a name for themselves and were not 
invited to the more exclusive houses. 

Madame Screbriakoff and Madame Polovzoff were two 
other hostesses who entertained on an extensive scale. 
The Polovzoff parties specially stand out in my memory, 
not so much for their lavish display of wealth, as for 
their restraint. Parties where only pretty women were 
invited, good dancers and entertaining people, where 
there was never a crowd, not too many flowers and 
where Goulesko’s band was always engaged to play. 



CHAPTER V 

POLITICAL SITUATION AND CHARACTERS, 1910-14. 


I N 1910 Russia was still smarting under the humilia¬ 
tion and failure of the Japanese War, and the 
Anglo-Russian understanding, drawn up in 1907, 
was only just beginning to moderate the Anglophobia 
caused by Great Britain’s open sympathy with Japan. 
Outwardly the International situation was calm and 
untroubled, but there was a constant subdued friction 
between Russia and Austria, and the Persian Question 
was at moments so acute that people began to talk 
anxiously of a crisis. The Agreement of Potsdam and 
the negotiations with Germany regarding the Bagdad 
Railway were, in the eyes of Great Britain and Prance, 
a direct transgression against the Triple Entente, and 
they were inclined to resent the way in which Russia 
had, without consulting them, promised Germany to 
withdraw her opposition to the building of the railway. 
The difficulties arising from this question were further 
complicated by the schemes of Mr. Schuster, American 
Adviser to the Persian Government, and had it not been 
for the able statesmanship of Sir Edward Grey, and of 
Monsieur Sazonoff, who had succeeded Monsieur Isvolsky 
at the Russian Foreign Office, the trouble might easily 
have developed into one of International import. 

In 1909 the visit to England of some of the leading 
members of the Duma had done much to cement the 
friendship between England and Russia, and Lord 
Sanderson, who had been head of the Foreign Office 
1894-1906, had by his hard work and inimitable charm 
of manner contributed largely to this success, while Lord 
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Weardale, who was head of the Reception Committee, 
was untiring in his efforts to provide amusement for 
those members of the Duma who had never been in 
England before. 

Monsieur Stolypin was still Minister of the Council 
when we first arrived in Russia. An immensely tall, 
dark-bearded man, with a gentle manner, fine eyes and 
an agreeable voice, he was a sincere patriot who put 
the interests of his country always above his own, even 
when it was a question of his personal safety. During 
the revolutionary troubles of 1905 his life had been 
constantly threatened, but through his courage and 
firmness he had brought Russia safely out of the chaos 
which threatened to engulf her, and when his summer 
residence on the islands was blown up by a Nihilist 
bomb and his eldest daughter, then only a child, playing 
in the nursery, was terribly injured and crippled for 
life, the tide of public feeling turned in his favour. 

The unrest and conspiracies still, however, continued 
among the students in the universities, and the Bureau¬ 
cracy were still held in a web of dishonesty, bribery 
and demoralization which gave to the Internal Policy 
of Russia a somewhat unsavoury reputation. Deriving 
its name from the * Aprichniki 5 which had been instituted 
by Ivan the Terrible as a protection against the hatred 
of his subjects, the ‘ Okhrana ’ or Department of Secret 
Police, was loathed and feared by the middle classes and 
by the poor and looked on with a certain amount of 
apprehension even by the Bureaucracy who controlled it 
and yet dared not abolish it. It was a bogy that made 
little children shiver in their beds, and men and women 
hold their breath, listening for the dreaded footsteps 
on the stairs, the knock on the door, the harsh voice 
demanding admittance in the name of the Emperor. 
The Okhrana was everywhere, listening behind locked 
doors, waiting at closely guarded frontiers, slipping on 
noiseless feet down quiet streets, spying and watching 
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with a million eyes. Its members had access fco all the 
secret societies, were sometimes themselves instigators 
of plots to assassinate some high-placed political or 
Royal personage, hoping in this way to gain a more 
accurate knowledge and be able the more surely to 
ensnare their victims. 

Monsieur Stolypin spent the summer of 1911 in the 
Alexander Palace which had been lent to him by the 
Emperor. Situated on the Yelagin Island just outside 
St. Petersburg, it was a big white house close to the 
water’s edge and an ideal place to spend a summer, 
though the police boats keeping patrol all along the river, 
and the barbed-wire entanglements which protected the 
gardens, showed how rigid a guard it was necessary to 
keep over the Prime Minister of Russia. 

In September the Emperor went to Kief to unveil a 
statue of Alexander II, and on the evening of Sep¬ 
tember 11th he attended a gala performance at the 
Opera House, accompanied by two of his daughters. 
The members of the Government who had taken part in 
the festivities were seated in the first rows of the stalls, 
and in the entr'acte Monsieur Stolypin was standing 
with his back to the orchestra talking to a friend when 
a young man in evening dress approached him, as if 
about to address him, and drawing a revolver from his 
pocket, fired two shots in rapid succession at the Prime 
Munster. Monsieur Stolypin was immediately removed 
in an ambulance, and the Emperor, who had come to 
the front of the Imperial box, was given a tremendous 
ovation, the members of the entire Opera company 
kneeling on the stage and singing the National Anthem. 

It had, from the first, been only too apparent that 
Monsieur Stolypin’s injuries were fatal, nevertheless he 
lingered on for several days, while we in St. Petersburg 
waited anxiously for news, hoping against hope that 
by some miracle he would recover, hopes that were, 
alas, doomed to disappointment, for after four days he 
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died, and we could only be glad for his release from 
pain, though I well remember my father's grief, which 
was not only for the death of a man he had personally 
liked and admired, but for the loss to Russia of her most 
able and powerful statesman, one who, had he lived, 
would surely have changed the history of his country. 

This murder was but another exposure of the deplor¬ 
able methods of the Okhrana, for Monsieur Stolypin’s 
assassin, Mordko Bogrov, a Christianized Jew, had been 
a well-known member of one of the Revolutionary 
societies, and had at the same time acted as agent for the 
Secret Police. He had gained admittance to the Opera 
House in Kief by informing Lieutenant-ColonelKuliabko, 
chief of the Secret Police, that there was a plot to 
assassinate Monsieur Stolypin, and had declared that 
if he was given a pass to the Opera he would watch 
over the Prime Minister and secure the arrest of the 
would-be murderers. With a credulity that seems in¬ 
comprehensible, Colonel Kuliablco believed him, granted 
him the pass and did not even have him searched, 
though in every other way the most stringent precau¬ 
tions were taken and no undesirable or suspicious 
persons were allowed to enter the theatre. 

A good many of the Emperor’s biographers have cen¬ 
sured his seeming heartlcssness and ingratitude because 
he did not remain on for the funeral of the Prime 
Minister, but left the day after the tragedy for the 
Crimea. I remember, though, being told at the time 
that the young Grand Duchesses who had been in the 
theatre had been very upset and shaken and that the 
Empress had insisted on going on to Livadia at once 
and would not hear of the Emperor remaining behind in 
Kief, and that fearing to excite her to an outburst of 
hysteria he had yielded to her entreaties. 

Monsieur Stolypin’s death was a disaster from which 
Russia never recovered. His agrarian policy, which 
aimed at converting the communal lands portioned out 
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to the peasants for a fixed term of years into individual 
holdings, had already had results passing all hopes. 
He had also realized how unprepared Russia was for 
war and had constantly urged a reorganization of sup¬ 
plies and transports, though he would have done all in 
his power to avert war, which in his opinion was bound 
to open the way for Revolution in Russia. 

The visit of the British Delegation in February 1912 
had been arranged as a return for the visit of the Duma 
to England and was looked on as a further link binding 
the two countries together. Mr. Lowther, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, was to have headed the Dele¬ 
gation, but at the last moment he was prevented from 
coming, his place being taken by Lord Weardale, Lord 
Charles Beresford representing the Navy, Lord Cheyles- 
more, Sir E. Wolfe-Murray the Army, and the Bishops 
of Wakefield and Exeter the Church, while other social, 
financial and political bodies were represented by Lord 
Amptbill, Sir Albert Spicer, Lord Revelstoke, Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, and W. J. Birkbeck. The Dele¬ 
gation wefe given a dinner and a reception at the 
Embassy and a lunch at Tsarskoe, and were entertained 
by the Duma, the Council of Empire and the other 
Ministries, so that we lived in a whirl of hectic gaiety 
during the week of their visit. 

During the summer of 1912 the danger of war in the 
Balkans began to assume alarming proportions and 
reached a climax in the autumn, when, forgetting their 
mutual differences and grievances, Serbia and Bulgaria 
signed an alliance with Greece and Montenegro. in 
order to overthrow the power of Turkey and liberate 
Macedonia and Albania, 

Count Berchtold, who had been Austrian Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg for a good many years, had lately suc¬ 
ceeded Count Aehrenthal as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Vienna, and the fact that he had during his term of 
office in Russia won the confidence and esteem of 
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Monsieur Sazonoff, somewhat eased the situation be¬ 
tween the two governments and lessened the danger 
of a serious crisis. Russia had assured Austria that 
she would adhere to her neutrality if Austria kept her 
promise of going no further than the agreed concen¬ 
tration of troops near the Serbian frontier, but the 
tension was acute and threatened at every moment to 
develop dangerous symptoms, especially in the autumn 
when a distinctly war-like atmosphere prevailed, and 
it was even rumoured that the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
who had attended the Imperial shooting party at Spala, 
had urged the Emperor to take up arms in support of the 
Balkan countries. Thanks, however, to the interven¬ 
tion of Monsieur Sazonoff and the Emperor’s fears of 
provoking war, the partial mobilization which had been 
talked about was never carried out, and a more peaceable 
and conciliatory policy was adopted. 

Negotiations for peace were begun on November 27th, 
but the assassination of Nazim Pasha, and the coup 
d’&lat in Turkey which gave the power to the Committee 
Triumvirate under Enver, Talaat and Djemal, caused 
the renewal of the war which had seemed on the eve 
of conclusion. However, the reorganization of the 
Committee Triumvirate failed, the Serbians captured 
Janin, Adrianople finally surrendered to the Bulgarians, 
and the Great Powers intervened, threatening to send a 
fleet to the Dardanelles if Bulgaria did not renounce her 
idea of forcing the lines of Tchadaldja, and so carrying 
on her offensive against Constantinople. Meanwhile a 
further crisis had arisen, for Austria suddenly announced 
her intention of incorporating Scutari in her territory, 
while Nicholas of Montenegro, who was pressing the 
siege of that town, declared that after the loss of so 
many lives, he meant to retain it by right of conquest. 
Only when the situation had become so critical that 
war between Austria and Russia seemed almost inevit¬ 
able did the King of Montenegro suddenly retract his 
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mandate, and on May 14th Scutari was occupied by an 
International Naval Force. 

The political situation continued, however, to be 
fraught with difficulties, and Roumania’s sudden demand 
for Silistria, the territory which had been ceded to Bul¬ 
garia after the War of Liberation, caused still further 
entanglements. Eventually a Conference of Ambas¬ 
sadors was convened at St. Petersburg, Germany, Austria 
and Italy pleading the cause of Roumania, while France, 
Great Britain and Russia took up the side of Bulgaria. 
The fact that Germany had promised Austria her sup¬ 
port in the event of these negotiations breaking down 
and that England could not be reckoned on as a definite 
ally in the event of war breaking out, greatly hindered a 
speedy agreement being reached, and by the time a 
settlement was made a new crisis of a far graver nature 
had arisen. 

The Treaty of London had been signed on May 80 th, 
and had the conditions of that Treaty been carried out 
without further bloodshed, the nations who had taken 
part in the war could have looked back on it with 
pride and exultation, but unhappily, once the enemy 
had been overcome, greed and jealousy broke out 
amongst the conquerors and brought about the Second 
Balkan War which was one of vindictive and merciless 
avidity. 

Disregarding the historical and ethnographical facts 
on which the Treaty had been based, Serbia declared 
that Bulgaria had no right to the territories conceded 
to her and refused to agree to any arbitration. While 
acknowledging Bulgaria’s claims to be entirely justified 
as far as the disputed territories went, Monsieur Sazo- 
noff tried to induce her to make certain concessions to 
Serbia and at the same time the Emperor sent personal 
telegrams both to King Peter of Serbia and King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, suggesting a conference of the 
four allied Ministers at St. Petersburg. After a long 
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delay, rather ambiguous replies were received from 
both monarchs, and on June 25th the Bulgarian Minis¬ 
ter in St. Petersburg informed Monsieur Sazonoff that 
Bulgaria had decided to recall her representative in 
Belgrade, and a few days later war was declared between 
the two nations. 

My father’s position at this time was a very difficult 
one, for he had been Minister in Sofia for five years and 
had grown to have a very great sympathy and regard 
for the Bulgarian people, but when he protested at 
Russia revoking the Treaty of 1902 which had protected 
Bulgaria from an attack by Roumania, he was told that 
he was bigoted, and his foresight and wisdom, which 
realized the fatal error of driving Bulgaria into the arms 
of Germany and Austria, were entirely disregarded. 
By her ill-advised action Bulgaria had alienated the 
sympathies of Europe and she now had the whole 
of the Balkan countries against her. The Turks were 
allowed to advance as far as the Enos Midia Line, 
Silistria was conceded to Roumania, and when the 
Treaty of Bucharest was signed on August 30th, Mace¬ 
donia was divided between Serbia and Greece, and 
Bulgaria saw herself deprived of all the victories she had 
so gloriously won in the First Balkan War. 

It was not only his sympathy with a misguided and 
victimized people, nor even only his sense of justice and 
fairness which caused my father to disagree with the 
policy of Russia and strongly to plead extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances for Bulgaria. From his knowledge of King 
Ferdinand’s character he was certain that Russia would 
never be forgiven for having taken the part of Serbia 
in the quarrel between the two countries, and that the 
fact that the Triple Entente had supported Roumania’s 
claim would always be held up against them. “Ma 
vengeance sera terrible 1 ” King Ferdinand said, when 
the Treaty of Bucharest was signed, and unhappily 
Fate gave him the opportunity of carrying out his 
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threat, though the reward he reaped from his vengeance 
was bitter disillusion. 

Their divergence of opinion regarding the actions of 
the Triple Entente and more especially of those of 
Russia during the Second Balkan War was, I think, 
the only time my father seriously disagreed with Mon¬ 
sieur Sazonoff’s policy, and from 1910 till 1916 he 
worked with him in perfect accord, having a great affec¬ 
tion and respect for him, not only as a statesman and 
politician, but as a personal friend. Monsieur Sazonoff’s 
policy was an undeviating allegiance to the Triple 
Entente, but one of the Russian statesmen who most 
sedulously opposed the understanding between Great 
Britain and Russia was Count Witte, who had been 
Finance Minister from 1902-3 and Prime Minister from 
1905-6. He had always been against Russia embark¬ 
ing on any adventure into foreign politics, and the 
only alliance he had ever been ready to encourage was 
an association of France, Germany and Russia against 
England. There was also a strong pro-German faction 
at Court, but the Emperor himself never for a moment 
harboured the idea of forming an alliance with Germany, 
but desired, as he said to my father at the beginning of 
1914, “ a closer bond of union with England, such as an 
alliance of a purely defensive character.” u Our under¬ 
standing,” be continued, “ is at present confined to 
Persia and I am strongly of opinion that it should be 
extended, either by some sort of arrangement such as 
I have suggested, or by some written formula which 
would record the fact of Anglo-Russian co-operation in 
Europe.” 

These words of Nicholas II show that in spite of the 
ignorance and indifference so oflen attributed to him, 
he had a clear and comprehensive grasp of international 
politics and foresaw the danger arising from the fact 
that there could be no definite assurance of England’s 
attitude in the eventuality of a world war, since she 
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was known only as a friend of Russia and not as an 
ally. 

In the autumn of 1913 Russia appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment of Great Britain to make representations to the 
Turkish Government respecting the appointment of 
General Liman van Sanders to the command of the 
Turkish Army Corps at Constantinople. In the opinion 
of Russia this appointment gave Germany the key to the 
Straits, but owing to the fact that a British Admiral 
was in executive command of the Turkish Fleet, Eng¬ 
land was not able to give Russia the full support she 
asked for, and Monsieur Sazonoff was very disappointed 
at what he termed the failure of Great Britain to live 
up to her promises. Thanks, however, to Sir Edward 
Grey’s firmness in his conversation with Prince Lich- 
novsky, the question was finally settled and General 
Liman van Sanders gave up the command of the Turkish 
Army Corps, though he remained on at Constantinople 
as head of the German Military Mission. 

With the exception of this and a few minor questions 
the winter of 1913-14 was singularly free from political 
complications, and the Diplomatic Body, which was 
naturally a large one in St. Petersburg, could enter 
wholeheartedly into the gaieties of the season. At that 
moment Count Pourtales, the German Ambassador, 
was the doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, having been 
longer in Russia than any other Ambassador. He was a 
shortish, elderly mail with mild, rather watery blue 
eyes, a white goatee beard, a strange conical-shaped 
head and rather podgy pale hands, that, for some reason 
I have never been able to explain, always filled me with 
a vague distrust and dislike. Countess Pourtales, 
though she was rather stout, still retained traces of 
very good looks, masses of dark gold hair and a lovely 
complexion. She was always beautifully dressed, was a 
good talker and a wonderful hostess, and the dinners and 
dances at the new German Embassy, an ultra-modern 
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house surmounted by the statues of two naked men, 
were always the most enjoyable of all the Diplomatic 
functions. Count and Countess Berehtold, who were at 
the Austrian Embassy in 1910, were both very popular 
in society and entertained magnificently. He was a 
tall, very good-looking man who, dressed in the pic¬ 
turesque costume of an old Hungarian Magyar, always 
stood out from the other Ambassadors at official func¬ 
tions. When he was made Minister of Foreign Affairs 
he was succeeded by the Thuns whom we had already 
met both in Berlin and Sofia. They were a pleasant 
and very good-looking couple but were not as popular 
as the Berchtolds had been, and were later on replaced 
by Count Szapari. During the first few years of our 
stay in Russia the French Embassy curiously enough 
played a rather small part, for Monsieur Delcassd, who 
succeeded Monsieur Louis, though he was an able and 
brilliant politician, entertained very little, and had no 
love for society. Monsieur Papologue, who took his 
place, was, however, a very different personality. A 
remarkably gifted writer and a great stylist he was per¬ 
haps inclined to see the political situation from a slightly 
romantic angle, but he entertained with refinement and 
good taste and was popular by reason of his charm of 
manner, his eloquence and intellect. 

The Italian, Spanish and American Embassy also 
changed hands several times during the years we were 
in Russia, and there was always a constant, fluctuating 
succession of Councillors, Secretaries and Attaches who 
came and went, settled down, made friends and then 
moved on again to some new post, leaving behind 
them sometimes a curious blank which the new-comers 
who had replaced them did not always fill. 



CHAPTER VI 
RUSSIAN SUMMERS 

I T is perhaps inevitable that one should in one’s 
thoughts always associate Russia with snow and ice, 
troikas, biting winds and figures muffled in furs. 
Nevertheless, Russian summers have a charm which is 
distinct and very characteristic but so vivid in a fleeting 
beauty that one forgets the bitterness of winter winds, 
the darkness of winter days and the long, long silence of 
snow and ice lying over rivers and forests and meadows. 

The slow, difficult months of a Russian spring, with 
slush and mud, grey leaden skies, and then a sudden 
frost and snow again 1 Months that seem as if they 
would never pass, with men in brown overcoats scatter¬ 
ing yellow sand on the footpaths and pavements, other 
men clearing the snow with flat wooden shovels, piling 
it up in great masses, lighting bonfires to make it thaw. 
The frozen river breaking with cracks that sounded 
like pistol-shots, a shrill piercing wind blowing down 
from the icefields further north, slowly the great moss 
of the imprisoned waters beginning to move, ice breakers 
churning their way through the seething blocks, and 
then at last the day when the guns thundered from the 
fortress and the Governor of St, Petersburg went out 
in his great painted barge to meet the Governor of the 
fortress in mid-stream, and, with due solemnity, pro¬ 
claim the Neva open to navigation. And almost at once 
a seething life and activity 1 Little black tugs fussing 
busily to and fro, dragging heavily laden barges or tow¬ 
ing little wooden landing-stages with bright-green roofs 
into their old position along the quays, so that the 

68 
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passenger steamers could begin once more to ply their 
fares up and down the river and round the outlying 
islands. Colliers, oil boats, freight steamers, now and 
then a queer-shaped, three-masted schooner, anchored 
near the quay Availing for the bridges to open in the 
early hours of the morning, little green rowing boats, 
patrol boats of the police,—it seemed impossible to 
imagine that this great water-way with its animation and 
movement could ever lie silent, captive to snow and ice. 

The first summer we Avere in Russia Ave took a little 
wooden villa or ‘ datcha 5 out on the islands, with a big 
rambling untidy garden running doAvn to the Neva. 
Broad and SAvift, this was in reality only an arm of the 
great river, which, forking off into several branches on 
reaching St. Petersburg, intersected the group of wooded 
islands Avhere there were a few big estates, summer 
palaces and villas, but which mostly were preserved as 
a kind of semi-wild park for the inhabitants of St. 
Petersburg. 

The Adlla we had taken was comfortable and roomy, 
with a big open hall, wooden verandas and wide pas¬ 
sages, but it was infested with a breed of animals known 
as polecats, which, though harmless enough, kept us 
awake every night scampering about inside the wooden 
walls. To disturb further our peace the big yellow 
watch-dog which had been left behind slept all day long 
but spent the night trotting up and down his run, 
dragging his chain which was attached by a ring to 
an overhead rope, while the watchman Avho went his 
rounds every hour, always beat two sticks together to 
show that he had passed, a sound which would effectu¬ 
ally have warned any burglar of his approach. In the 
daytime there were other sounds ; the voices of children 
in the next-door garden, the sound of bells from the 
little yellow church with the bright green domes on the 
other side of the river, the whistle of passing steamers, 
the voices of men in brightly coloured shirts who rowed 
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the little green boats across the river, sometimes the 
sound of a concertina from one of the barges, a voice 
singing an endless folk song, long drawn out, sad with 
the hopeless sadness of the Russian race. 

On the whole, though, they were peaceful weeks, the 
days succeeding each other with a pleasant, quiet 
monotony. Nearly every afternoon we drove out to 
the Club on the island of Kressthovsky, played tennis or 
golf, sat and watched polo, perhaps stayed on to dinner, 
driving home later through the dusk. Here and there 
through the trees one would catch a glimpse of silver 
waters, from the little villas scattered along the road 
would come the sound of a gramophone, the echoes of 
laughing voices, the clatter of tea-cups. Out on the 
Strielka, or the point of the last of the islands, our 
carriage would draw up amidst a crowd of other car¬ 
riages and we would get out and wander slowly along 
under the great trees. A crowd of little rowing boats 
dotted the quiet water, a yacht with a scarlet sail painted 
with a black skull tacked slowly across the river, com¬ 
ing in from the wide shining gulf that stretched away 
into a soft purple haze of heat. The roar of engines 
breaking the stillness, a motor-launch sped up the 
river; from the Restaurant of the Yacht Club came the 
sound of music borne faintly across the water. Under 
the trees couples wandered about arm in arm, or sat 
pressed closely together on benches near the low stone 
wall, a boy in a faded yellow shirt went round selling 
long-stemmed pale-pink roses, a group of laughing 
girls cast sidelong glances at a tall Cossack officer in a 
black uniform with a snow-white * bashlik ’ or hood, 
slung jauntily across his shoulder. The scarlet livery 
of a Court coachman made a brilliant splash of colour 
in the dusk, in the carriage sat an old, old man with a 
waxlike face and tired, dull eyes that gazed hopelessly 
across the water. In one of the little painted boats a 
man. began, to sing, a faint blue haze stole up from the 
d.e. » 
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low-lying marshy land, in the strange, eerie radiance 
of the long Northern night the trees looked ghostlike, 
people spoke in hushed voices, even the splash of the 
oars on the water came faintly in a muffled softness. 

Another summer we took a villa at Tsaxskoe. It 
stood on the road leading up from the station, but at the 
back it had a green garden and wide open verandas 
where we had breakfast every morning, and where we 
sat also sometimes in the evenings watching the sun 
drop slowly behind the great trees of the park. Some 
mornings we wandered through the gardens and park 
of the palace, sitting sometimes by the miniature 
lake, examining the Chinese Garden with its canal and 
swan pond, its quaint, carved bridges of imitation coral 
and maze of paths, or, if it rained, we took shelter in 
Camerons Gallery where Catherine the Great used to 
walk every day, accompanied by the lover of the 
moment and a crowd of English greyhounds. 

The Emperor Nicholas and his family always lived 
in the smaller Alexander Palace, and the huge white and 
blue palace of Catherine, with its rows of glittering 
windows, was used only for state occasions and was 
occupied by any Royal guest and by members of the 
Court, the Imperial apartments being thrown open to 
the public at certain hours of the day. The Amber 
Room with its primrose-yellow curtains, the beautiful 
Wedgwood Room with its exquisite plaques of blue 
and white, the black and gold Chinese Room, the deep 
blue of the Lapis-Lazuli Room, the bedroom with its 
columns of silver, its cunningly arranged mirrors, its 
secret staircase and painted ceiling, all over the palace 
the spirit of Catherine seemed present; one could 
almost fancy on still summer evenings that one could 
hear the tapping of her long cane on the polished floor, 
the rustle of her silk and satin skirts, the sound of her 
gay infectious laughter, the yapping of the numerous 
dogs who always accompanied her. 
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In the afternoons we generally drove through the 
pleasant little town of Tsarskoe to the park of Pavlovsk, 
where we got out of the carriage and walked through the 
woods with the tall pine-trees pinky gold against the 
sky and the meadows full of bluebells and harebells, 
cowslips, buttercups, poppies and cornflowers. Or else 
perhaps we sat on a bench in the more cultivated part 
of the great park and watched the nurses with bright- 
coloured ribbon streamers pushing perambulators in the 
shady walks, young girls with silk handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads, walking arm in arm on the grass, 
telling each other delicious secrets, boys on bicycles 
whizzing at breakneck speed down the steep slopes, old 
ladies gossiping over their embroidery, old gentlemen 
dozing or reading newspapers, the whole world lazy, 
good-humoured in happy holiday mood. Here and 
there a guardian of the park patrolled the paths, to see 
that no trespassers picked any of the flowers, trampled 
on the beds or ventured near the private garden reserved 
exclusively for the Grand Duke Constantine, who with 
his family inhabited the big yellow palace, full of 
treasures of art collected by the Emperor Paul on his 
tour to Europe. 

Like Tsarskoe, the gardens of Pavlovsk were full of 
memories. Little painted ghosts with high-heeled shoes 
and sweeping satin skirts flitted in and out of the 
pavilions and temples, wandered down the ilex-bordered 
paths, across the flying bridges spanning the sham 
rivulets, lingered with finger on lip in the ‘ Pavilion des 
Roses ’ where in the big dancing-room garlands of paper 
roses hung from the crystal chandeliers, where the walls 
were painted with roses, the chairs all covered with 
tapestry embroidered with roses, and where roses grew in 
wild confusion in the garden, peeping in at the windows 
to laugh at the imitation roses painted on the walls. 

Tsarkoe itself was always very gay, for the Grand 
Duchess Marie Pavlovna spent the summer there and 
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had the Grand Duke Cyril and his wife staying with her, 
several people one knew had villas there and the Grand 
Duke Dmitri and the other officers stationed at the 
summer camp at Krassnoe came over constantly, so 
that there were dinner-parties nearly every evening, or 
Bridge parties or dances in some big room opening on 
to a cool shadowed garden. 

On the birthday of the Grand Duchess Marie Pav¬ 
lovna there was a huge picnic of about a hundred 
people when we drove out to a wood about ten miles 
away, and sat rather incongruously on the grass with a 
gaily coloured awning stretched above us, and foot¬ 
men in Court livery to bring us every delicacy that 
luxury and wealth could devise. Afterwards people sat 
about under the trees, a few played Bridge, others danced 
on a specially constructed wooden platform, watched 
by a curious group of peasants from a village near by. 

Once or twice we motored over to Krassnoe to visit 
friends in one of the little wooden bungalows of the 
summer camp or else went to lunch or dine with Princess 
Orloff in her palace at Strelna, overlooking the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Finland. And sometimes we 
motored to Peterhof, drove in the shady avenues of 
the great park or wandered about in the gardens with 
their myriads of fountains. Built for Peter the Great 
by the French architect Leblond in imitation of Ver¬ 
sailles, the palace itself, a red and cream building with 
sweeping terraces, great staircases and pillars of marble 
and gold, was magnificent rather than beautiful, and 
it was rather the smaller palaces of Marly and the 
Hermitage, the white cottage of Mon Plaisir with its 
terraces on the sea, its blue-tiled kitehen and simple 
furniture that gave to Peterhof an individual charm 
and beauty. 

Other summers I remember staying with English 
friends who had a villa in Finland. Like all Russian 
summer houses, it had been built of wood, had wide 
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open verandas on all sides so that one could always 
find either the sun or the shade according to one’s 
inclination. Tall pine-trees stood all around, and a 
wild, green garden where there was a tennis court and 
flower-beds and a narrow sandy lane leading down 
through the woods to the sea. A peaceful quiet life 
where one could idle away long summer days, lapped in 
a security that had no thought of the coming cataclysm. 

One summer the Polovtsoffs had a party at their 
new estate in the interior of Finland, where they had 
built a rather incongruous white house resembling a 
French chateau in the midst of pine forests, on the shores 
of a wide blue lake. A special train took about thirty 
of us down in the afternoon, and after tea on the great 
terrace, in the shade of an orange awning, we wandered 
in the rose garden, bathed or went out in boats, and 
then came back to eat a sumptuous dinner and dance 
to a gipsy band in a big round hall. Then at last when 
the sun was already rising behind the pine-woods we 
packed into a fleet of waiting cars and drove swiftly 
along sandy roads between the tall, pink-stemmed trees, 
back to the little wooden shed that did duty as a station, 
and where the special train waited to take us to St. 
Petersburg. 

And then I remember again another summer and a 
fortnight spent on a friend’s estate in the Baltic Pro¬ 
vinces. Long mornings bathing in the cold, clear 
waters of the lake, long drives through the woods in a 
queer-shaped cart where one sat cross-legged on a nar¬ 
row board and held one’s next-door neighbour tightly 
round the waist. Picnics at night when we built fires 
of sticks, baked potatoes in the red-hot ashes and 
watched the wavering light of the flames cast weird 
strange shadows on the sleeping trees. 

Days of peace and idleness that seemed unbelievable 
in the stress and turmoil that followed, days of laughter 
and care-free happiness, that now arc incredibly far away. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE LAST SEASON AND THE SUMMER OP 1914 


T HE 1st of January 1914, and no sense of fore¬ 
boding, no warning voice to tell us that this 
would be the last New Year to be celebrated 
with the old, unchanged tradition and ceremonies, the 
old maintained stability and security. 

All during the week the streets had been full of bustle 
and activity, the shops gay with enticing wares of all 
kinds. There had been crowds at Eliseiffs, where they 
sold pies and cream tarts and sweets of all kinds, and 
at the Ural Stone Shop where there were jewels and 
beautifully carved animals made of jade and amethyst, 
chalcedony, topaz, peridot; even Faberge, with its huge 
granite pillars and atmosphere of almost breathless 
opulence, had been thronged with people buying New 
Year’s gifts. The hairdresser on the Moskaia where 
one sat on blue and gold chairs, and listened to whis¬ 
pering voices all round one retailing the latest gossip, 
had been so booked up that one could hardly get an 
appointment, the Peasant Shop with its lacquer boxes, 
its quaint wooden toys, its beads and bright-coloured 
embroidery was so crowded that one could hardly get 
in. And then on New Year’s Day came the hush of a 
holiday stilling the busy life of the city, the usual 
Reception or 1 Baise Main ’ at the Winter Palace held 
by the Emperor and the Dowager Empress, Court car¬ 
riages with coachmen wearing scarlet-caped coats and 
three-cornered hats passing along the streets, through 
the frosted windows an occasional glimpse of a jewelled 
head-dress, a gleam of gold or silver brocade, and in 

TO 
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little open sledges officers in gala uniform, wrapped in 
long grey overcoats, sheltering behind the coachman’s 
back. The old white-bearded Grenadiers who always 
held guard in front of the Alexander Monument on the 
Palace Square had on their best fur shakos, their 
brightest gold-laced overcoats, the policemen standing 
at street corners had their breasts covered with medals, 
there were flags flying everywhere, there was laughter 
and music in all the streets, the music of church bells, 
of a military band, even of a workman who had had 
perhaps more than his share of vodka and was singing 
to himself as he Lurched his way home. 

People were full of confidence and hope that winter, 
the memory of the Japanese War was fading, an era of 
new prosperity was dawning, there were rumours of 
possible Court balls, of a revival of the old brilliance 
of the Russian Court. The Emperor’s daughters were 
growing up, the Grand Duchess Olga, golden-haired, 
blue-eyed, with a deliciously tip-tilted nose and lips 
that seemed always curved in laughter, had already 
made her first appearance at a ball, and now the Grand 
Duchess Tatiana was also of an age when she should 
be allowed to enjoy the pleasures of society. Grace¬ 
fully slender, with dark hair and long-shaped, amber- 
coloured eyes, she was perhaps more beautiful than her 
sister, but lacked some of the latter’s gaiety and anima¬ 
tion and had not quite the same frank, easy manner. 
The Empress had always declared that her daughters 
would be allowed to choose their own husbands and that 
no pressure should be brought to bear upon them in 
any way, but tumour had already coupled the name 
of the Grand Duchess Olga with that of several foreign 
Princes, as well as with that of the Grand Duke Dmitri 
and another member of the Imperial family, Prince Carol 
of Roumania, had also paid a visit to the Russian Court 
in company with his father and mother, hut had appar¬ 
ently found no favour in the eyes of the young Grand 
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Duchess who made fun of him with a gay and laughing 
impudence, and on one occasion boxed his ears when he 
tried to press his suit loo far. 

The Court Ball which had been hoped for never took 
place, but the Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna gave a 
small dance that winter to which the two eldest Grand 
Duchesses, chaperoned by their grandmother, were 
allowed to come. They danced every dance with 
wholehearted and intense enjoyment, and once in an 
interval I saw them whispering in a comer, fair head 
and dark head close together, blue eyes and amber eyes 
alight with merriment. “You should have seen his 
face,” I heard. “ We must tell Bow-Wow about it. 
You know she always says he is so handsome.” “ Yes, 
but we mustn’t let Mamma know,” came the answering 
whisper. “ She would say we were being unkind.” 
The conversation was interrupted at this juncture, but 
I couldn’t help wondering who it was Grand Duchess 
Marie, who I knew was nicknamed Fat Little Bow- 
Wow, thought so good-looking, and what the joke was 
that the two elder sisters had played on him. 

Later in the Season the Countess Kleinmichel gave 
a Fancy-dress Ball and several set quadrilles and 
dances were got up for the occasion, the biggest being 
the Oriental Group, which was led by the Grand Duchess 
Cyril and the Grand Duke Boris. Some of the women 
had had their dresses designed by Bakst, and the cos¬ 
tumes and jewels were really wonderful, and the Oriental 
Quadrille was such a success that we had to repeat it 
another evening at the palace of the Grand Duchess 
Marie Pavlovna, the Dowager Empress and the little 
Grand Duchesses coming to look on. 

Countess Shouvaloff also gave two big balls that year, 
one all in black and white, and one, to which every¬ 
body went in coloured wigs or gorgeous turbans. We * 
gave two dances at the Embassy, there were the usual 
big balls at the German and Austrian Embassies, Prin- 
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cess Orloff, Countess Nostitz, Madame Serebriakoff, the 
Polovtzoffs, the Gortehakoffs, all gave parties; it seemed 
as if everybody was possessed with an almost feverish 
desire to make the most of that last season. 

Then the coming of Lent, the usual dinner-parties, 
snow and ice and slush and mud, the white and gold 
beauty of the city swept away by grey skies, by driving 
rain, and a bleak and bitter wind. Day after day the 
same mud-deep streets, the same heavy leaden skies, 
the same dark sullen waters where ice floes drifted, 
swept by a remorseless current out to sea. And then 
at last little patches of blue breaking through the heavy 
clouds, and finally the sun and a warm soft wind, and 
the leaves bursting into bud with the swift, hurrying 
urge which made the Northern spring just a transient 
passing from winter to summer. 

And in blue and cloudless weather towards the end of 
June the First British Battle-cruiser Squadron, under 
the command of Sir David Beatty, came on a state 
visit to St. Petersburg, and anchored just outside 
Kronstadt, two of the smaller light cruisers coming up 
the Neva as far as the Nicholas Bridge. A week of 
feverish gaiety and entertainments of all kinds fol¬ 
lowed ; there were dinners and dances at the Town 
Hall and at the Embassy, a Garden Party at Tsarskoe, 
and on the last evening a ball on board the Lion and the 
New Zealand which were roped together for the occasion. 
There was naturally, too, a far deeper meaning than 
mere entertainment to this visit, and in one of his 
speeches my father declared that the enthusiastic 
welcome accorded to the British ships confirmed his 
conviction that all the conditions of an enduring under¬ 
standing between England and Russia were existent and 
that the friendships between the two peoples had now 
struck so deep a root that it would be able to weather 
any storm that might arise. 

At a later banquet the Mayor of St. Petersburg, 
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Count Tolstoi, drinking the health of England, and of 
“ The finest Navy in the world,” went on to say that 
the English and Russian people desired above all things 
to be at peace with the world, and that the Tsar’s recep¬ 
tion of the British Squadron and the fact that he had 
honoured Sir David Beatty by being a guest on his 
flagship, in company with his wife and daughters, 
showed that it was impossible to construe the visit of 
the British Fleet as having a ‘ point ’ against any other 
nation, an interpretation of this kind being doubly 
absurd at a time when Sir George Warrender and his 
squadron were receiving the hospitality of the Emperor 
William at Kiel. 

The day the Emperor and Empress lunched on board 
the Lion was a day of brilliant sunshine and the political 
horizon seemed at that moment almost as cloudless as 
those summer skies, and no one dreamt how soon the 
decks so gaily decorated with flowers and flags and 
bunting would be cleared for action. The little Grand 
Duchesses, who had accompanied their parents, spent 
the afternoon examining every corner of the ship and 
completely won the hearts of every man and boy on 
board, a general grief and disappointment being felt 
when the Empress refused to allow her daughters to 
stay on for the ball that was to be given that 
night. 

Very early the next morning I remember standing 
on board the New Zealand and watching the sun rise 
over the Gulf of Finland. The ball was nearly over, 
the Admiralty Yacht which had been placed at the 
disposal of Sir David Beatty to bring the guests back¬ 
wards and forwards, was waiting to take us to St. 
Petersburg, and I knew that my mother was impatiently 
looking for me. Nevertheless I lingered on in a hidden 
corner of one of the gun-turrets watching the grey 
smooth waters turn to molten gold, feeling an inexplic¬ 
able reluctance to tear myself away. “ It feels like 
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England,” I said and fingered the Union Jack which 
was draped round the brass railing. 

“ It is England,” the man beside me answered, and I 
gave a little sigh as I turned away and cautiously 
descended the steep ladder to the deck where the band 
still played and a few belated couples danced between 
the paling lights of the electric lamps and the brighten- 
ing light of the dawn. 

But when we had got into the launch I looked back 
at the great grey ship towering above us and felt tears 
suddenly sting my eyes. A friend who was with us 
looked at me with a little smile. “ Katzenj arnmer ? ” 
she asked briefly, using the German word which so 
aptly describes the feeling we know as “ the morning 
after the night before.” 

“ No,” I answered, “ homesickness ! A longing for 
England! I suppose it’s loving those ships, and know¬ 
ing that they are sailing away to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, well,” she answered, “ you haven’t much to 
complain of. After all, you are going to England your¬ 
self in another week or two.” 

I assented with a feeble smile, and tried to cheer 
myself up with the thought that my father was going 
on leave, that I should come in for the end of the 
London season, Goodwood, perhaps Cowes, a visit to 
Scotland ! There certainly seemed quite a number of 
pleasant things to look forward to, but even after we 
had boarded the yacht and were steaming slowly across 
the gulf to the distant haze, pierced by the golden 
spires of St. Petersburg, that inexplicable feeling of 
depression, of finality and homesickness lingered, till I 
came eventually to the conclusion that I must have 
fallen in love. 

The next day the British squadron sailed for England, 
and barely a week later the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
was assassinated at Sera] evo, and my father reluctantly 
decided to postpone his leave for a week or two, in ease 
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the Austrian Cabinet decided to adopt an aggressive 
attitude towards Serbia, in which case international 
complications would be sure to follow. 

A week or two passed, however, without Austria 
having made a move, and people began to think that 
no further developments would follow, and my father 
again began to make plans for his journey to England, 
only deciding to delay it long enough to be in St. Peters¬ 
burg for the forthcoming visit of Monsieur Poincare, 
President of the French Republic. 

On July 16th there was a dinner-party at Countess 
Kleinmichcl’s villa on the islands, and the Italian 
Ambassador, Count Carlotti, asked Baron Schilling, 
who was Monsieur Sazonoff’s private secretary, what 
Russia would do if Austria took action against Serbia. 
Rendered anxious and suspicious by this inquiry, as 
well as by the fact that the Austrian Ambassador, Count 
Szapari, had suddenly returned from leave, Baron Schil¬ 
ling warned Monsieur SazonofT that a crisis seemed 
imminent, but Count Szapari, when he was received in 
audience, spoke in such peaceful and conciliatory terms 
that Monsieur Sazonoff was reassured. “ II 4 6td doux 
comme un agneau! ” he told Baron Schilling. 

The internal situation had however suddenly assumed 
an alarming aspect, there were strikes and inexplicable 
outbreaks of unrest in the factories, angry-looking crowds 
loitering at street corners, extra police and Cossacks 
called out to keep order. Nobody seemed to know how 
these disturbances had begun or what had caused them, 
and though a few people looked grave the preparations 
for the visit of Monsieur Poincard continued unhindered. 

On July 22nd there was a big evening review, or what 
was called a Tsaria, at Krassnoe, to be followed by a 
banquet and a performance at the wooden Summer 
Theatre, all the best artists from the Ballet and the 
Opera taking part. The cloudless summer weather we 
had been having for over a month still held, the heat 
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was intense, an acrid smell of burning from the forest 
fires which were raging in the surrounding country 
hung heavily on the air, but, driving out to Krassnoe, 
one forgot the sweltering heat of the city, the ominous 
crowd of idle factory hands loitering in the poorer dis¬ 
tricts of the town, and the alarming reports of further 
strikes which were being spread. 

All along the dusty road there was a stir of soldiers, of 
passing cars, of voices and laughter, a hurrying crowd 
who seemed to have no care or worry in the world. 
One of the Imperial motors flying the white flag with the 
double-headed eagle passed us in a cloud of dust, an 
officer, with the silver aiguillettes which showed him 
to be an A.D.C. to some General, cantered by, intent 
evidently on an order that had to be delivered in a 
hurry; at the doorway of a wooden barracks, three or 
four soldiers sat drinking tea out of small tin cans; a 
woman working in a potato patch stood still to watch 
us, the yellow handkerchief tied over her head making 
a brilliant splash of colour against the burnt brown 
fields. 

From the distance came the sound of a military band, 
somewhere a bugle rang clearly, and, as our car drew 
up on the top of a small incline, we could see a stream 
of red and white pennons moving below us. Just here 
the eternal flatness was broken, the ground sloped before 
us into a broad, low valley, and opposite on another 
small hill lay the little village and church of Krassnoe 
and the low wooden barracks and bungalows of the 
Summer Camp of the St. Petersburg garrison. 

The crowd of motors, officers and brightly dressed 
women was almost impassable, but a wooden es trade 
had been erected for the officials and members of the 
Diplomatic Body, and further on a tent had been put 
up for the Emperor and Empress, and the French 
President and their suite. 

A flutter of talk and laughter filled the air, outside 
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the wooden railings officers paused to stand a moment 
in conversation, looking up into some smiling, down- 
bent face. Orderlies passed to and fro. Opposite the 
estrade a line of soldiers was drawn up. Far away 
across the plain a regiment was passing, and the dust 
raised by their marching feet made a golden haze above 
them. 

Disjointed fragments of talk reached me from the 
chattering crowd all round. Somewhere in the back¬ 
ground a voice complained over the price of vegetables 
and the dishonesty of a cook. On my right a smartly 
dressed woman was discussing some evening frocks 
she had received from Paris. “ There was a rumour 
that skirts would be wider, what a comfort that would 
be. And no sleeves were to be worn, just a diamond 
strap over the shoulders. Very nice if one had pretty 
arms, but otherwise what a trying fashion.” In front 
of me two girls were whispering and giggling over a 
secret joke. “ Of course I pretended that our meet¬ 
ing was just a perfect accident. Miss Evans never 
suspected for a moment that it had been arranged 
beforehand. Darling, he told me ...” Here the 
whisper became inaudible and then burst out again 
with a gurgle of laughter, “ Oh Betsy, he has such 
adorable eyebrows.” 

I wondered what constituted the charm of adorable 
eyebrows, and then forgot to think of an explanation as 
I watched a fat old General with a very red face come 
limping down between the long lines of soldiers. Most 
evidently his brightly polished boots were too tight, 
and I felt an acute sympathy for him, thinking of the 
pain he must be suffering when the ground was so 
baked by the sun that one seemed t.o feci the heat of it 
rising up into one’s face. Either that or the extreme 
height of his collar had affected the General’s temper, 
for twice he paused to bark out some harsh reprimand 
to the immovable soldiers down the line, and once his 
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fat, chubby hand flew out, to point with no gentle 
terms to the delinquency of a carelessly fastened strap. 

The sun was nearing the rim of the Krassnoe hill, 
the little church stood bathed in golden radiance, high 
up in the sky an aeroplane circled round and round 
like a bird of prey. Then suddenly at some distant 
signal a silence fell on all the waiting crowd, and for a 
moment an almost breathless stillness held them in a 
spell, till presently there came from far away a burst of 
cheering, drawing nearer, growing in sound and volume 
like the slowly rising mutter of a storm. A woman 
next to me dabbed her eyes with her lace handkerchief, 
I saw a girl in front of me catch hold of her companion 
and heard her voice, shaken by a new emotion, say 
sharply, “ Oh, it’s beautiful, but it’s terrifying too, and 
sad! ” 

And then, riding on a white horse, the Emperor 
passed amidst that tempest of cheering. I had only a 
rather confused impression of a hand raised in greet¬ 
ing, of grave blue eyes surveying the crowded stand, 
of a rustling of skirts as the women round me bent in 
low obeisance, of a group of mounted figures, Grand 
Dulses, Generals, the varied uniforms of the Foreign 
Military Attaches. And following close behind them 
the carriages with the Empress, the French President, 
the Heir Apparent, the young Grand Duchesses. White 
horses, outriders in scarlet and gold, white satin cushions, 
big flower-trimmed hats, the smiling faces of young 
girls, slowly the long procession passed, a band burst 
out into the National Anthem, we could see a stir 
amongst the crowd of officers gathered round the 
Imperial pavilion, and knew that the carriages had 
stopped and that the Empress and the Grand Duchesses 
were getting out. 

And now the sun was touching the rim of the Krassnoe 
hill, and one after the other the officers, representing 
each regiment, stepped forward with their sergeants 
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behind them, and gave the day’s report to the Emperor 
who was also their Commander-in-Chief. A woman 
beside me turned with her eyes full of sudden thoughtful¬ 
ness. “ I wonder after all what an army is for,” she 
whispered. “ It’s so immense, isn’t it ? And what we 
see is only after all such a little part.” 

An officer standing by the balustrade just below her, 
looked up, “ Just a toy for Kings and Emperors to 
play with, madame,” he said, his voice half-grave, half- 
mocking. 

The woman raised her eyebrows. “ Rather danger- 
rous toys,” she answered dryly, and even as she 
spoke the crash of a gun broke the quiet and she gave 
a little start and then mocked at her own fear with a 
smile, “ I had forgotten, of course it is only the sunset 
gun.” 

Again a hush fell on all the serried ranks and in the 
stillness the band struck up the soldier’s Evening Hymn 
and from all over the wide plain the men’s voices 
joined in, taking up the melody, and as the low notes 
died against the evening sky the aeroplane swooped 
down, as if it was chasing the swiftly vanishing sun, 
and disappeared below the brow of the hill. 

The next morning there was again a big review at 
Krassnoe and all the sun-baked arid plain was a mass 
of marching figures, with only the red shirts of the 
Tirailleurs de la Garde and the scarlet-lined cloaks of the 
Cossacks of the Imperial Convoy to make a splash of 
colour amidst the universal khaki-clad sameness. A 
shimmering haze of smoke hung over the plain, for miles 
of grass and stubble and forest were burning beyond 
Peterhof and the hot wind puffed great clouds of hot 
air inland, stinging one’s throat and making one’s eyes 
smart with pain. 

Coming back to St. Petersburg was like plunging into 
a furnace, the walls of the houses seemed to radiate 
heat, the sun blazed through a copper-coloured haze, 
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the river was like molten lead with an oily reflection 
on its absolute stillness. The little white passenger 
steamers passing to and fro hardly made a ripple on the 
smooth surface, even the fussy black tugs dragging the 
heavy painted barges seemed oppressed by the weight 
of the air and the arid scent of burning wood. On 
the fortress the flag hung limp and dead, not a leaf 
stirred on the trees in the Summer Gardens, the few 
children on the broad shady walks tried weakly to play 
their usual games, only now and then to burst into 
fretful crying. 

There was a report that Count Montereale, the 
Counsellor of the Italian Embassy, had asked one of the 
officials of the Foreign Office whether it was true that 
Austria had presented an ultimatum to Serbia, and an 
inquiry was put through at all the other Embassies and 
Legations. Nobody had heard anything about it, but 
later in the evening Monsieur Sazonoff told my father 
that Count Szapari had asked to be received the next 
morning, and it seemed evident that he had something 
of importance to communicate. 

The strikes in town seemed to be becoming more 
serious, the director of one of the big factories bad been 
shot by a workman, it was rumoured that there had been 
conflicts between the strikers and the Cossacks, that the 
windows of a tram had been broken and that more 
troops were to be called up to guard the capital. 

Sitting at my window after dinner that evening I 
tried in vain to get a little breath of freshness, tried, 
also in vain, to fight against the sense of oppression that 
seemed to lie so heavily over everything. And presently 
as I sat there, too listless even to turn on the light, 
there came out of the stillness the dull far-away sound 
of horses 5 feet on the wooden pavements. The trams 
on the bridge had stopped, the few couples walking 
slowly along the quay paused, and turned to look in the 
direction of that ever-approaching sound. Nearer it 
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came and nearer, and, bending out of the window, I 
saw them at last, rank upon rank of horsemen with 
long lances sloping black against the sky. And now 
they were passing beneath the windows and I recognized 
them to be the regiment of the Chevaliers Gardes who 
had been quartered at Krassnoe and had taken part in 
the big review that morning. So it was true that the 
Garrison was to be called back to St. Petersburg, and 
the strikes must be more serious than we had thought 1 

On and on they came, weary horses and weary, dust- 
stained riders, dim and unreal as the mists from which 
they came or the mists that swallowed them and left 
of their passing nothing but the echo of their horses’ 
feet on the baking pavements. One of them, a boy I 
had danced with often in the winter, looked up, and 
catching sight, I suppose, of my white dress, raised his 
hand in greeting and called out a laughing good night, 
and as I bent forward to answer him, two or three of 
the others looked up and saluted, and then rode onwards 
into the twilight haze. 

A little later we drove up the quay to a dance given 
on board a yacht belonging to some Americans who 
were cruising in the Baltic. The great topics of con¬ 
versation were the departure of Monsieur Poincar6, who 
had sailed that evening for France, the satisfactory 
tone of the speeches given by him and the Emperor at 
the big banquet at Krassnoe, the strikes in St. Peters¬ 
burg and the calling up of the first Guard regiments to 
suppress them. 



CHAPTER VIII 
RUMOURS OF WAR 


C AREFUL inquiries had been made at the German 
Embassy in order to ascertain the exact time 
and date when Monsieur Poincare was leaving 
Russia, and on the evening of July 28rd, when the big 
grey battleships of France steamed away across the Gulf 
of Finland, the Austrian Minister in Belgrade handed 
the Austrian Ultimatum to the Serbian Government. 

The next morning a telegram was received in St. 
Petersburg confirming the report which had only been 
hinted at the day before. ‘ ‘ This means war I ’ ’ Monsieur 
Sazonoff exclaimed, when he was told the terms of the 
Austrian Note, and in a conversation with Count Szapari 
he begged the latter to do all in his power to persuade 
the Government to prolong the period of forty-eight 
hours which had been fixed for Serbia’s reply. 

In a meeting between my father, Monsieur Sazonoff 
and Monsieur Paleologue, later in the morning, the most 
vital question to be discussed was England’s attitude, 
for, where France had agreed to carry out her obliga¬ 
tions, the terms which bound England to the Triple 
Entente were of so elastic a nature that she was not 
bound in any way to give more than her diplomatic 
support in any quarrel which might arise. Monsieur 
Sazonoff argued that Germany was trading on this fact 
in urging Austria to take a firm stand against Serbia, 
for it was certain Austria would never have dared act 
on her own, and it would, he asserted, minimize the 
danger of war if it was known that England would 
stand by the other two members of the Triple Entente. 

88 
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Later in the evening the German Ambassador called 
upon Monsieur Sazonoft and attempted to justify 
Austria’s action, strenuously denying Germany’s know¬ 
ledge of the ultimatum which had been sent to Serbia, 
and becoming visibly perturbed when Monsieur Sazonoff 
sternly criticized the manner in which Austria had lulled 
the Great Powers into a feeling of security, and had 
then chosen the moment when the President of the 
French Republic was on the high seas to present her 
Note to Serbia. 

Europe was indeed stunned by the unexpectedness 
of Austria’s action; the glorious summer weather had 
called all who could get away to the seaside, the moun¬ 
tains or the moors, while those who had not yet had 
their holidays, consulted railway guides and train fares, 
and looked up the addresses of hotels and boarding¬ 
houses. The assassination of the Archduke and his wife 
had shocked and horrified the civilized countries of the 
world and the feeling was generally prevalent that 
Serbia had been to blame and should be punished, hut 
the hostile and threatening tone of Austria’s ultimatum 
and the unmerciful terms which she exacted from Serbia 
were totally unexpected, and sent the telegraph wires 
buzzing all over Europe with frantic messages from the 
various Chancelleries, Ministries and Embassies. 

On July 26th a slightly more optimistic atmosphere 
prevailed, and in London and Paris it was thought that 
Austria’s Note was not final, and that agreement could 
be reached for a mediation. Count Mensdorff, the 
Austrian Ambassador in London, was authorized to 
explain to Sir Edward Grey that the Note sent to Bel¬ 
grade was not an ultimatum but a “ demarche with a 
Time Limit” and that “military preparations, not 
operations, would he taken, if Serbia refused.” The 
ambiguity of these evasions was shown by the curt 
phrase “ Playing with words! ” which the Tsar wrote 
across the dispatch when it was shown him. 
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“ The attitude of England is of prime importance ! ” 
Sazonoff telegraphed to London. “ England could 
exercise a moderating influence on Austria should the 
situation become more acute. We rely upon England 
to stand for the defence of European balance.” 

Two days later he telegraphed again: “ From a 
conversation with German Ambassador the impression 
arises that Germany favours the unappeasable attitude 
of Austria. English influence in Berlin is desirable.” 
A further telegram was even more urgent: “ In conse¬ 
quence of a declaration of war by Austria against Serbia 
my mediatory explanations are rendered purposeless. 
The immediate mediation of England is indispensable.” 

It had from the first been Monsieur Sazonoff’s opinion 
that the refusal of the British Government to give any 
definite assurance of siding with Russia and France in 
the event of war had encouraged Germany in her belief 
that England would stand aside and caused her to urge 
Austria on in her policy of aggression. My father had 
repeatedly told him that Public Opinion in England 
would not stand war on Serbia’s account, but Monsieur 
Sazonoff had argued that the Serbian Question was one 
of European importance and that England would be 
bound to be drawn into it sooner or later, and that by 
not siding with France and Russia from the beginning 
she only made war more probable. 

How certain the Central Powers were that England 
would be a mere onlooker in the coming struggle was 
shown by the words of a Secretary of the Austrian 
Embassy who came to see me on one of these critical 
days. He had been a very great friend of mine, but 
I confess that at that moment I found it rather difficult 
to receive him, though this possibility seemed never to 
have struck him, and he was astonished and disturbed 
when I declared that my sympathies were all with. 
Russia. "But England will do nothing,” he said. 

" Her agreement with Russia is a purely nominal Qae 
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and she will never take an active part in this foolish 
quarrel.” 

“ If she doesn’t,” I burst out, “ I don’t think I shall 
ever be able to hold up my head again.” 

“Oh well,” he said smilingly, “you are naturally 
enthusiastic, but I think your Government will take a 
more sober view and that England will only act as 
mediator and peace-maker.” He stood up to say good¬ 
bye, tall and slim, very English looking, very charm¬ 
ingly boyish. “ I don’t suppose I shall see you again,” 
he said gravely, “ but whatever happens . . . good 
luck S ” He held my hand a moment and then quickly 
left the room, and suddenly I thought of all the pleasant 
times we had had together, of the dances, the picnics, 
the drives, the parties, and I was overwhelmed by the 
wanton, hideous cruelty of this war, thrust so irrevocably 
upon Europe by the duplicity of a few statesmen and 
the overwhelming ambition of the German Emperor. 

On July 28lh Count Pourtales lunched at the Em¬ 
bassy and maintained with almost feverish intensity his 
opinion that it was only a certain section of the Russian 
public who were in favour of talcing up Serbia’s cause 
and that Russia must stand aside and allow Austria to 
punish Serbia in the way she thought right. Gravely 
my father reminded him of the many attempts Russia 
had made to come to an understanding with Austria 
and told him that it was the duty of Germany to warn 
Austria of the consequences of the step she proposed 
taking, for if she attacked Serbia there was no doubt 
that the outcome would be serious and that a world 
war might ensue. 

“ War! ” Count Pourtales flung up his white chubby 
hands, his pale-bluo eyes suddenly full of tears, “ War 1 
Impossible! It is the last thing Germany desires.” 

“ And yet,” my father said, “ Austria has not only 
mobilized but has already declared war on Serbia.” 

“ I cannot discuss Austria’s action,” Count Pourtales 
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answered and then sat for a moment in silence. “It is 
unbelievable,” he muttered at last. “ Ghastly ... a 
war between England and Germany 1 Impossible ! ” 
Abruptly he got up, made his farewells in a hurried 
perfunctory manner, shaking hands with my mother 
without looking up, turning away without a word or a 
smile, the big doors closing behind him with a crash 
that had in it something final and sinister. 

And meanwhile the German Emperor was sending 
long telegrams to the Emperor of Russia deploring the 
“Unscrupulous agitation which had been going on in 
Serbia and which had resulted in an outrageous crime,” 
and laying great stress on the “ hearty friendship ” he 
had for his cousin. 

“ In this most serious moment,” the Tsar replied, “ I 
appeal to you to help me. An ignoble war has been 
declared on a weak country and I foresee that very soon 
I shall be overwhelmed by the pressure brought to bear 
upon me and forced to take extreme measures.” 

The Tsar’s horror of war and of all that it entailed 
was indeed a very real and definite fact, and it was only 
on July 29 th, and after news had been received that 
Germany was secretly arming, that he reluctantly agreed 
to sign the order for mobilization. 

That same day Count Pourtales had been three times 
to the Foreign Office, the first time to communicate the 
fact that Germany would continue to urge Austria to 
agree to concessions on the condition that Russia made 
no move towards mobilizing her forces; the second 
time to remind Monsieur Sazonoff that Germany’s 
alliance with Austria would inevitably cause German 
mobilization; and the third time bearing a telegram 
from the German Chancellor stating that if Russia con¬ 
tinued her military preparations Germany would be 
forced to adopt counter-measures. 

Late that night the Tsai' received a further telegram 
from the German Emperor; 
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“ I believe that a direct understanding between your 
Government and Vienna is possible, an understanding 
which my Government is endeavouring to promote. 
Naturally military measures by Russia, which might be 
construed as a menace by Austria-Hungary, would 
accelerate a calamity which both of us desire to avoid.” 

The Tsar immediately sent a reply: 

“ Thanks for your telegram which is conciliatory, 
while the official message presented by your Ambassador 
to my Foieign Minister was conveyed in a very different 
tone. I beg of you to explain the difference. It would 
be right to submit the Austro-Serbian Question to Ihe 
Hague Conference. I trust in your wisdom and friend¬ 
ship.” 

Ringing up the Minister of War and the Chief of the 
General Staff, the Tsar then tried to cancel the Order 
for Mobilization which he had given earlier in the 
evening, insisting so forcibly on being obeyed that the 
Military Authorities had to agree, though they knew 
that in reality it was impossible to stop the military 
preparations which had already been begun. 

At two o’clock on the morning of July 30th Count 
Pourtales again went to the Foreign Office, and, with 
tears choking him, implored Monsieur Sazonoff to make 
some suggestion which might have an alleviating effect 
on the situation. A formula was thereupon drawn up 
in which Russia promised to stop her military prepara¬ 
tions if Austria agreed to eliminate the points violating 
Serbia’s sovereignty from her ultimatum. 

Unfortunately the German Government refused to 
consider this proposal and at the same time news was 
received that the Austrians had begun to bombard Bel¬ 
grade and Monsieur Sazonoff again urged the Emperor 
Nicholas to give his consent for General Mobilization, 
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warning him that, in spite of all the efforts made by 
the Government, Germany was preparing an offensive, 
and that it was liis duty as father of his people to see 
that Russia was not left defenceless. 

The Tsar, who had been much disturbed by a telegram 
he had just received from the German Emperor which 
laid the entire responsibility of war or peace on his 
shoulders, at first refused to agree, and it was only after 
a long discussion that he finally, at four in the after¬ 
noon, telephoned to the Ministry of War, giving orders 
to proceed with the military preparations. 

On July 31 Monsieur Sazonoff made one more effort 
for peace by moderating the formula he had given to 
Count Pourtalcs, and at the same time the Emperor 
of Russia telegraphed again to the German Emperor: 

“ It is impossible for me for technical reasons to sus¬ 
pend my military preparations. But so long as the 
pourparlers with Austria are not broken off my troops 
will abstain from any offensive. I give you my word 
of honour.” 

To this the Emperor William replied: 

“ I have gone as far as possible to maintain peace. 
It is not I who will have to bear the responsibility for 
the horrible disaster that now threatens the whole 
civilized world. It still rests with you to dispel it. 
My friendship for you and your Emjjire, which my 
grandfather bequeathed to me on his death-bed, is 
always sacred to me. I have been true to Russia when 
misfortune befell her, especially during the last war. 
At the present moment you can still save the peace of 
Europe by stopping your military preparations.” 


There were signs that now at the eleventh hour 
Austria would be prepared to discuss the amendment 
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of her Note to Serbia, but on the morning of August 1st 
Germany mobilized and that same evening at six o’clock 
Count Pourlales again went to the Foreign Office. 
Hardly greeting Monsieur Sazonoff he asked him in a 
trembling voice whether Russia would revoke her Order 
for Mobilization. Three times he repeated his question 
and three times Monsieur Sazonoff told him that such 
a thing was impossible, though Russia was ready to 
continue negotiations in order to arrive al a peaceful 
issue. 

“ En ce cas, Monsieur le Ministre,” the Ambassador’s 
voice was almost a whisper, “ Jc suis charge par mon 
Gouvernement de vous remettre cctte Note.” With a 
shaking hand he held out Germany’s Declaration of 
War, and then with a little sob walked over to the 
window and stood there looking out at the great square 
and the huge red baroque majesty of the Winter Palace. 
“ To think ”—he muttered, the tears running down his 
cheeks, “ to think that after all these years I should 
have to leave Russia in this manner.” 

That evening Monsieur Sazonoff, the French Ambas¬ 
sador Monsieur Paldologue, the Greek Minister and his 
wife and one or two of the Secretaries dined at the 
Embassy. Ordinary conversation was out of Lhc ques¬ 
tion, there was only one topic and that nobody seemed 
able to grasp, so impossible was it to believe that war 
was now an accomplished fact. Monsieur Sazonoff 
looked worn out and exhausted, his usually brilliant 
eyes clouded and sombre; Monsieur Paleologuc was 
feverishly excited, the telephone-bell shrilled incessantly, 
continuously; messengers from the War Office, from 
the General Staff, from the Foreign Office came and 
went, the servants’ faces were pale, the old German 
butler had broken down completely and was packing 
his boxes in preparation for leaving the next day. 
Before he had got half-way through dinner my father 
had to leave as he had a special audience with the 
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Emperor at Tsarskoe, Monsieur Sazonoff was called 
away directly after dinner; the rest of us sat on in my 
father’s study with the big windows open to the summer 
night, and the murmur of the crowd who had gathered 
in the Souvoroff Square now and then swelling into 
cheers, or breaking out into the solemn grandeur of 
the National Anthem. 

At one o’clock there came a roaring outburst of cheers 
and looking out we saw my father’s car surrounded by 
seething figures, soldiers, well-dressed women, work¬ 
men, officers, little shopgirls, they crowded round the 
car, some of them clinging on to the wheels, others 
climbing up on the steps, others again, not able to get 
close, waving flags and handkerchiefs, the light from 
the Embassy windows falling on their upturned faces. 
‘ ‘ Hail to the British Ambassador l ’ ’ they cried. ‘ * Long 
live England I The British Navy will fight for us I 
Long live the British Navy! ” 

During the long conversation my father had had with 
the Emperor he had handed over to him the message 
from the King of England which he had been charged 
to deliver and which ran : 

“ My Government has received the following State¬ 
ment from the German Government: ‘ On July 29th 
the Russian Emperor requested the German Emperor 
by telegraph to mediate between Russia and Austria. 
The Emperor immediately declared his readiness to do 
so. He informed the Russian Emperor of this by 
telegram and took the required action in Vienna. 
Without waiting for the result of this action Russia 
mobilized against Austria. By telegraph the German. 
Emperor pointed out to the Russian Emperor that 
hereby Iris attempt at mediation would be rendered 
illusory. The Emperor further asked the Russian Em¬ 
peror to suspend the military operations against Austria. 
This, however, did not happen. In spite of this the 
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German Government continued its mediations in Vienna. 
In this matter the German Government have gone to 
the furthest limit of what can be suggested Lo a Sovereign 
State which is the ally of Germany. The proposals 
made by the German Government in Vienna were con¬ 
ceived entirely on the lines suggested by Great BriLain 
and the German Government recommended them in 
Vienna for their serious consideration. During the 
deliberations of the Austrian Cabinet and before they 
were concluded the German Ambassador in St. Peters¬ 
burg reported the entire mobilization of the Russian 
Army and Fleet. Owing to this action on the part of 
Russia the Austrian answer lo the German proposal for 
mediation which was still under consideration was not 
given. This action on the part of Russia is also directed 
against Germany, that is to say the Power whose 
mediation had been invoked by the Russian Emperor. 
We were bound to reply with serious counter-measures 
to this action, which we were obliged to consider as 
hostile, unless we were prepared to endanger our 
country. We are unable to remain inactive in the face 
of the Russian mobilization on our frontier. We have 
therefore informed Russia that, unless she were prepared 
to suspend for twelve hours the warlike measures against 
Germany and Austria, we should be obliged to mobilize 
and this would mean war. We have asked France if 
she would remain neutral during a Russian-German 
war.’ I cannot help thinking that some misunderstand¬ 
ing has produced this deadlock. I am most anxious 
not to miss any possibility of avoiding the terrible 
calamity which at present threatens the whole world. 
I therefore make a personal appeal to you to remove 
the misapprehension which I feel must have occurred 
and to leave still open grounds for negotiations and 
possible peace. If you think I can in any way contribute 
to that all-important purpose I will do everything in 
my power to assist in reopening the interrupted con- 
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versations between the Powers concerned. I feel con¬ 
fident that you are as anxious as I am that all that is 
possible should be done to secure the peace of the 
world! George.” 

In the face of all that has since come to light the 
German Note reads a strange tissue of evasions and 
excuses. We know now of the secret preparations 
which for so long had been going on in her Army, of 
the dream of the Emperor William to see himself as 
War Lord triumphing over the rest of Europe, and we 
know that Germany urged Austria on in her attitude 
of aggression and would not let her make any conces¬ 
sions. But on that summer evening of 1914 even the 
Emperor Nicholas did not quite realize how William of 
Hohenzollern had betrayed the friendship he had so 
often and so speciously vaunted. He knew that the 
efforts he had so repeatedly made to maintain peace 
had failed, but he did not know why, or guess that 
those bland and equivocal telegrams he had received 
had been written by a hand already itching at the hilt 
of a sword. 

After discussing the situation for some time the 
Emperor, with the help of my father, wrote out in pencil 
a long telegram which he asked my father to send on 
in cipher to the King of England, 

“ I would gladly,” ran the telegram, “ have accepted 
your proposal had not the German Ambassador this 
afternoon presented a Note to roy Government declar¬ 
ing war. Ever since presentation of the Ultimatum at 
Belgrade, Russia has devoted all her efforts to finding 
some pacific solution of the questions raised by Austria’s 
action. Object of that action was to crush Serbia and 
make her a vassal of Austria. Effect of this would 
have been to upset the balance of power in the Balkans 
which is of such vital interest to my Empire. Every 
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proposal, including that of your Government, was 
rejected by Germany and Austria, and it was only 
when favourable moment for bringing pressure to bear 
on Austria had passed, that Germany showed any dis¬ 
position to mediate. Even then she did not put forward 
any precise proposal. Austria’s declaration of war on 
Serbia forced me to order a partial mobilization, though 
in view of threatening situation my military advisers 
strongly advised a general mobilization owing to quick¬ 
ness with which Germany can mobilize in comparison 
with Russia, I was eventually compelled to take this 
course in consequence of complete Austrian mobiliza¬ 
tion, of the bombardment of Belgrade, of concentration 
of Austrian troops in Galicia, and of secret military 
preparations being made in Germany. That I was 
justified in doing so is proved by Germany’s sudden 
declaration of war, which was quite unexpected by me, 
as I had given most categorical assurances to the 
Emperor William that my troops would not move so 
long as mediation negotiations continued. In this 
solemn hour I wish to assure you once more that I 
have done all in my power to avert war. Now that 
it has been forced on me I trust your country will not 
fail to support Russia and France. God Bless and 
Protect you. Nicky.” 

All during the next days we lived in an atmosphere 
of tension impossible to describe, a tension of uncertainty 
and suspense that was very hard to bear when the so 
constantly repeated question “ What is England going 
to do ? ” was a question one could not answer, when 
precious days were wasted and the whisper spread that 
it was always England’s way to hesitate, to wait till 
the last moment, to pause and shilly-shally with pros 
and eons instead of coming to a swift decision. 

Then at last at five o’clock on the morning of August 
Sth I was awakened by my mother softly opening my 
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bedroom door. “It has come!” Mingled emotion 
shook her voice, and in the half-darkness I knew that 
her eyes were full of tears. “ It has come . . . the 
telegram from England. ‘ War. Germany. Act.’ ” 



CHAPTER IX 
WAR FEVER 


rjpHE Germans had made sure that the strikes 
I which had been prevalent before the declara¬ 
tion of war and which, it was rumoured, 
had been organized by Lheir secret agents, would 
develop into serious riots, even perhaps into revolution. 
Certainly they had never expected the unanimous 
enthusiasm, the wave of patriotism and loyalty which 
swept over Russia from end Lo end. The processions 
in the streets carrying the Emperor’s portrait, framed 
in the flags of the Allies, the bands everywhere playing 
the National Anthem, the women and girls who flocked 
to the hospitals, the long, unending lines of khaki-clad 
figures who marched away, singing and cheering; tall, 
bronzed men with honest, open faces, with childlike 
eyes, and a trusting faith in the Little Father, and a 
sure and certain hope that the saints would protect 
them and bring them safely back to their villages. 
Sometimes a woman would tramp along beside them, 
a shawl over her head and perhaps a child held in her 
tired patient arms, her eyes so worn out with weeping 
that now, when the actual moment of parting had 
come, she had no more tears to shed, could only stare 
hopelessly out into the emptiness of all the future days 
with the weary, dumb apathy of despair. 

Those first days of the war I How full we were of 
enthusiasm, of the conviction that we were fighting in 
a just and holy cause, for the freedom and betterment 
of the world! Swept away by the general stir of 
excitement, we dreamt dreams of triumph and victory 1 
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The Russian Steam Roller 1 The British Navy 1 The 
French Guns 1 The war would be over by Christmas, 
the Cossacks would ride into Berlin I The famous 
Sieges All£e with its glaring white statues of Prussian 
Kings would be smashed to pieces. The Allies would 
dictate terms to the German Emperor, and on the table, 
carved out of the wood of the Victory , where he had, 
with a flourish of the pen, signed the Order for Mobiliza¬ 
tion, he would be made to sign the Treaty of Peace! 

An old tradition of the Russian Court held that on 
the outbreak of war the Sovereign should go to Moscow to 
pray for victory in the old Cathedral of the Assumption 
and lay the Plan of Campaign before the Holy Ikon 
of the Virgin of Vladimir, which was said to have been 
painted by St. Luke. So a few days after the declara¬ 
tion of war the Emperor journeyed to Moscow, and the 
French Ambassador, my father, my mother and myself 
were invited down to be present at the Celebration. 

We arrived after a night’s journey at about seven 
in the morning and drove through narrow tortuous 
streets to the hotel. A light filmy-blue sky, trees just 
turning yellow and all the wonder of golden spires and 
jewelled domes made Moscow seem a dream city held 
in a spell of enchantment, Flags fluttered and waved 
from every window, the pavements were crowded with 
people who were all hurrying in the same direction, 
whose faces all had the same expression of a tense, 
restrained emotion. A sense of expectancy and elation 
seemed present everywhere, even the commonplace 
comfortably modern hotel was invested with the feeling 
of something unusual, waiters and maids spoke to each 
other in whispers, officers hurried to and fro with a 
subdued jingle of spurs, now and then a Court official, 
blazing with decorations, made his way downstairs and 
passed out of the big glass doors opening out on to the 
sunlit square, usually teeming with life and activity but 
to-day hushed to a curious stillness. 

n.E. h 
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When we had changed and my father and Monsieur 
Pal6ologue had put on their gold-laced uniforms, we 
drove up the sunny street between a moving, silent 
crowd who made way respectfully for the carriage, and 
so on up a steep hill and under one of the big arches of 
the Kremlin. And here, even more than in the town, 
one felt Lhat thrilled and breathless silence as if all the 
world were waiting for some call or signal. The rose- 
flushed walls with their round and crooked, square and 
pointed towers, the spires and domes, silver and blue, 
and green and gold, the white magnificence of the 
modern palace, the intricate architecture of the Church 
of St. Basil, the splendour' of the old cathedrals, surely 
no castle of legend or history was ever so beautiful! 

Driving across the great Red Square we went under 
the archway of the Spasski or Redeemer Gate, where 
our coachman reverently uncovered to the Holy Ikon 
surmounting it, and then on through courtyard after 
courtyard till at last we drew up at one of the palace 
doors. Here a Court Chamberlain received us and led 
us through a bewildering maze of long passages and 
splendid empty rooms, leaving us at last in a great hall 
where a little knot of ladies-in-waiting and Court officials 
stood gathered together, like a small island in the middle 
of some vast sea. 

For a long time we waited there, speaking in whispers, 
held by I don’t know what sense of awe. On the sill 
outside one of the great windows a pigeon was preening 
its feathers in the sunshine ; the white walls and golden 
domes of the little Church of St. Saviour in the Forest 
shone with an almost unbearable brilliance against the 
cloudless blue of the sky. At either end of the long 
room high doors, studded with bronze and gold, remained 
tightly closed, beyond them one felt rather than heard 
the distant murmur of voices, the stir of a multitude 
of people, like the subdued beating of a human heart. 

Then the doors at the further end swung noiselessly 
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open and a little gasp came from the group of waiting 
people. But it was only a grey-haired chamberlain, 
covered with gold lace and blazing with decorations, 
who came out, closing the doors gently behind him. 
Slowly, majestically, he passed down the length of the 
long room, the tapping of his white and gold stick the 
only sound in the stillness. And silently the doors at 
the other end of the vast room opened to receive him, 
and as silently closed behind him, leaving us to our 
patient waiting. 

Two or three officers grouped together talked in low 
voices about a rumoured skirmish of troops in East 
Prussia, the French Ambassador was commenting some¬ 
what anxiously on the German advance in France. A 
white-haired old lady-in-waiting who was standing next 
to me, told me in whispers how she had witnessed the 
coronation of the present Emperor’s father. 

Then a sudden hush, a movement in the next room, 
the doors swung open again by a negro servant in 
crimson and gold. Slowly, in a silence that was only 
broken by the rustle of women’s dresses, the Emperor 
and Empress passed, followed by the young Grand 
Duchesses and the Tsarevitch, carried in the arms of 
an enormous Cossack of the Imperial Convoy. A little 
group of chamberlains and gentlemen-in-waiting followed 
them, and paused, to make way for my father and the 
French Ambassador to join in the procession. My 
mother and Madame Narishkin, the Mistress of the 
Robes, took their places behind them, and the old lady 
beside me laid a frail, trembling hand on my arm. 
“ Come,” she whispered, “ we have to go with them. 
You are to walk with me.” 

The further doors had swung open, giving access to 
yet another room where a group of people waited, and 
beyond that to an enormous hall where a crowd of 
officers, town officials and police superintendents with 
their wives and families were assembled. And here at 
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last the silence was broken by a swelling burst of cheers, 
and the dense throng of people joined up behind us, 
making one long procession. 

Through hall after hall, room after room wc passed, 
till, descending a wide staircase, we left the modem 
part of the palace and came to low-ceilinged rooms 
painted with dim old mosaics and divided by arches 
covered with burnished gold. And then suddenly wide- 
open doors giving out on to a terrace and the wonderful 
stone flight of steps known as the Red Staircase, used 
only by the Emperor, and on the square below, as far 
as eye could reach, a vast concourse of people, a crowd 
that thronged up the steps of the surrounding churches, 
that stretched away to the encircling walls of the palaces, 
that filled up all the space between the Sacristy and 
the distant Chudoff Monastery, leaving in the midst of 
all that seething darkness one narrow pathway raised 
just a foot’s space from the ground, covered with a 
strip of crimson carpet. 

And when the Emperor appeared at the top of the 
steps all that great crowd, workmen and citizens, 
merchants and peasants, women and children, went 
down on their knees, and the long silence was broken 
by a sound that echoed and re-echoed, swelled, died 
down and broke against the ancient walls like the waves 
of a tremendous sea. For some of them were cheering, 
some were sobbing, some with streaming eyes fixed on 
the slight, slender figure descending the Red Staircase, 
were singing the National Anthem. 

Slowly, between the kneeling throng of people the 
Emperor passed, so near that by stretching out a hand, 
those close to the pathway kept for him could have 
touched him. And there was nobody to guard that 
path, not a single sentry, no soldier or policeman to 
keep back that seething, overwhelming mass of people l 
By now they were all singing the National Anthem, 
singing it in broken, faltering voices, with tears choking 
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their utterance, while here a woman lifted a child up 
in her arms, there a soldier bent his head low over his 
clasped hands as if he was afraid to look, and once, an 
old woman near the pathway bent to kiss the ground 
where the Emperor had passed. 

Then, after that glare of sunlight, after that swelling 
roar of sound, came the dusky golden shadows of the 
old cathedral, and as the great doors swung to behind 
us, a sudden, almost startling silence. The vast nave 
between the tall golden columns was filled with the vivid 
colours of jewels, gold and yellow, green and silver, 
purple and deep-glowing crimson, the shimmer and sheen 
of the priests’ vestments, and all pale blue and gold 
the stiff high-collared robes of the choir. Dim old 
frescoes on the walls, jewelled ikons, priceless in work¬ 
manship, little points of candle-light catching the reflec¬ 
tion of some precious stone, making it burn with hidden 
fire. 

The old lady beside me dung to my arm, crying 
silently and softly; on my right a woman in a white 
lace dress with the crimson ribbon of St. Catherine on 
her breast, sank down on her knees, the tears running 
unheeded down her cheeks. Just behind me a very 
old General crossed himself with frail, trembling fingers ; 
“ God give them victory ! God give them victory 1 ” 
I heard him whisper over and over again. 

A long shaft of sunlight streamed through one of the 
high windows, it glanced across the figure of a young 
officer, woke to glowing colours the corner of a priest’s 
brocaded cloak and fell on the fair hair of one of the 
members in the choir, making of that young face, framed 
in the high golden collar, the face of an angel seen in 
some old picture. And as the dense crowd moved and 
shifted one caught now and then a glimpse of the 
Emperor’s figure, of the huge bearded Cossack holding 
the frail little form of the Tsarevitch in his arms, of the 
Empress’s pale set face, of the wonderful, spiritual figure 
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of her sister, the Grand Duchess Elisabeth, in her long 
nun-like robes, of the young Grand Duchesses in their 
big hats trimmed with pale-blue flowers. The little 
Grand Duchess Marie was crying, a handkerchief held 
in a trembling hand to her lips, and the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia turned to her now and then with a little 
admonishing word. The Grand Duchess Tatiana had 
bent her head so that the brim of her big hat hid her 
face from view, the Grand Duchess Olga was very pale 
but had a rapt expression on her face, her eyes seeming 
fixed on some far-away vision unseen by any of us. 
Once I saw the Emperor turn to her with a whispered 
word and saw too the sudden smile that lit up her face 
as she answered him, and wondered what the secret 
was that they shared between them. 

Then in a sudden hush came the rustling of women’s 
dresses as they fell on their knees, here and there the 
sharp rattle of a sword striking the stone floor, and in 
the deep silence above the kneeling crowd the low 
deep voice of a grey-haired priest, his trembling hands 
raised in supplication, his face very pale beneath his 
jewelled crown. A prayer for victory, for strength, 
for unity, patience and endurance, a prayer for the 
arms of Russia and her allies, for the fulfilment of the 
world’s liberty and for an ultimate glorious peace I 

The beautiful old voice died away and in the silence 
that followed a muffled sobbing was the only sound; 
then, as in jubilation, the clear, glorious voices of the 
choir broke out into the 104th Psalm and the Emperor 
knelt before the wonder-working ikon of the Virgin of 
Vladimir, which Dmitri Donskoi had fastened to his 
black banner when he fought and overcame the Tartars 
at Kulikova. 

It was impossible at that moment to envisage ruin 
and disaster, impossible to dream of anything but 
victory as the great doors swung open, flooding the 
church with sunshine; with a roar of cheering from the 
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vast crowd filling the palace square, shaking the rose- 
red walls, and the bells of Ivan Veliki thundering their 
jubilant hymn of praise to the cloudless sky. This was 
no longer the twentieth century, Europe with its modem 
progress had sunk away. This was the old Moscow of 
the Tsars. Little Mother Moscow, threatened and 
besieged over and over again, and yet always miracu¬ 
lously emerging from her smoking ruins I Civilization, 
education, imposing on people a stern repression of all 
feelings, could do nothing here to shake the people’s 
childlike faith. We were back in the days when the 
sacred ikons were carried to victory, when the Church 
was more powerful than the State, when the Court of 
Russia resembled a monastery more than a palace. 

As the Emperor came out of the church he turned 
to my father and Monsieur PaMologue and told them 
to keep near him. “ These acclamations are for you as 
well as for me,” he said with the smile that could at 
times give his face such real and individual charm, and 
as he passed on erect and serene and grave the people 
acclaimed him with a renewed fervour, with an ardour 
that seemed so • spontaneous and sincere, that now, 
looking back, one cannot believe it could ever have given 
way to discontent, suspicion, disloyalty and hatred. 

Russia’s original plan of campaign had been to begin 
the offensive against Austria, waiting till her organization 
and equipment were more complete before she began to 
attack Germany, and there is no doubt that tills would 
have been far the wisest thing to do, but the advance 
of the German armies was alarming France, and Mon¬ 
sieur Pal^ologue urgently insisted on Russia doing 
something to divert the pressure on the Western Front. 
Accordingly, on August 17th General Rennenkampf 
pressed forward into East Prussia, capturing Staluponen 
and Insterburg, and a few days later, as Paris seemed 
to be in danger, the army of General Samsonoff began 
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its advance, in spite of the advice of some of the mem¬ 
bers of the General Staff who considered these tactics 
premature and bound to end in disaster. 

How right they were was shown by the disaster of 
the Battle of Tannenberg, when the Russian Army, 
trapped in the morasses, betrayed by a tactical error 
of the commanding Generals, and hampered by the 
lack of communication and transport, suffered an over¬ 
whelming defeat. And though Paris was saved, though 
the terrific pressure of the German attack on the 
Western Front was relaxed and General Von Hinden- 
burg was withdrawn and given command in East 
Prussia, the sacrifice Russia had made was too great, 
and this first terrible disaster seemed to sweep away 
for ever that early glorious enthusiasm and certainty 
in victory. 

The Gardes 4 Chcval, the Chevaliers Gardes, the Red 
Hussars, the Preobhajenski, the Pavlovski, the Tirail¬ 
leurs de la Garde . . . they had all perished in those 
black swamps of Tannenberg where men and horses 
were submerged in mud, trapped, surrounded, shot down 
without a hope of self-defence. There hardly seemed 
a family in St. Petersburg, now re-named Petrograd, 
who was not in mourning, a black cloud of sorrow 
seemed to have sunk over the city, stilling the music, 
the cheers, the gay self-confidcnce. Even the victories 
of General Ivanoff in the south, the taking of Lemberg 
and Przemysl, could not lift that cloud or wipe out 
the memory of defeat. 

The summer weather had passed with a swift and 
sudden completeness, giving way to grey skies, to chill 
driving rain and falling leaves; the memory of a hot, 
still evening, of weary, dusty horsemen passing beneath 
my window, of a boy who looked up to call out a 
laughing good night, lived on in my thoughts with a 
curious, wistful sadness. 
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f^pHE 13th of September, 1915, there was a gala 
I presentation at the Marinski Theatre in honour 
of the Feast of St. Alexander Nevski, the 
National Hymns of all the Allies were played, and my 
father. Monsieur Pal^ologue, and the Belgian Minister, 
Count Buisseret, received a tremendous ovation, for in 
spite of the defeats in East Prussia, the early enthusi¬ 
asms for the war still lingered and the taking of Lemberg 
had buoyed up the country’s failing courage. 

Commander Max Horton and Commander Laurence, 
the first of the English officers to bring their submarines 
to the Baltic under the very noses of the German Fleet, 
were with us in our box and shyly tried to withdraw 
into the background, till told by my father to stand 
forward. The news that two submarines had reached 
Reval had been published that day and the sight of the 
two young officers in the British naval uniform pro¬ 
voked an immense burst of enthusiasm and a roar of 
cheering that shook the whole theatre. The visit of 
Admiral Beatty’s squadron was still fresh in people’s 
minds, and the fact that it was the same ships which 
had anchored in the quiet summer seas off Kronstadt 
which had taken part in the first Naval engagement off 
Heligoland, still further added to the enthusiasm for 
the British Navy, an enthusiasm that was unhappily 
based on childlike hopes of sensational victories but 
that could not appreciate in its full worth the grim 
persevering vigil of the British ships during the long 
endless months of the war. 
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When the Turks closed the Dardanelles early in 
October, Russia was left with only two seaports, Vladi- 
vostock in the east, and Archangel in the north, the 
latter being ice-bound all winter, the difficulties of 
transport and supplies thus becoming still further dis¬ 
located and confused and Russia being left almost 
entirely cut off and having to depend on her own 
resources. The entry of Turkey into the war caused a 
great ferment in certain circles, for the hope of Con¬ 
stantinople as a third capital was one which for many 
years had been in the minds of Russian statesmen. 
The city of Peter in the north, the city of Moscow in 
the centre, the city of Constantine in the east, so they 
had built their dreams of a great Empire, with the 
Straits as a trading port and the Basilica of St. Sophia 
once more a Christian Church. 

It was with great joy that my father therefore was 
able to tell Monsieur Sazonoff on November 14th that 
in the event of Germany being defeated the fate of 
Constantinople would be decided in full conformity 
with Russia’s needs, this being tantamount to a promise 
of fulfilling her most cherished desire. A few months 
later he received further instructions to inform the 
Emperor of this in person, and an audience being granted 
to him, he was able to say that the British Government 
had agreed to allow Constantinople to go to Russia on 
the condition that a commercial freedom was given to 
the Straits, that the Neutral Zone should be conceded 
as a British Sphere and a free port allowed for goods 
to and from non-Russian territory on the Black Sea. 

On November 25th the news of a great victory at 
Lodz once more swept Petrograd into a tumult of 
joyous excitement, though unfortunately it was very 
soon discovered that these rejoicings had been prema¬ 
ture, for' the three German Army Corps who were 
supposed to have been surrounded, fought their Way : 
out, arid a few days later the Germans took the offen- 
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sive, recapturing Lodz and inflicting tremendous losses 
on the Russians, who had to retreat in disorder. 

Alarming reports of the lack of ammunition and 
supplies were now beginning to gain ground. Some 
of the soldiers told us that they had been fighting bare¬ 
footed in the Carpathians, others said that sometimes 
they had only one rifle between ten men. Stories were 
told of men who were given only one round of cartridges 
each, who, when that was exhausted, had to stay in the 
trenches unarmed with no chance of defending them¬ 
selves. Official inquiries had been made by France 
already in September as to Russia’s supply of ammuni¬ 
tion, and General Soukhomolinoff, the Minister of War, 
had assured Monsieur Pal^ologue that there was no 
cause for anxiety. But now in November people began 
to whisper that the Minister of War had been culpably 
negligent and had deceived both the Emperor and the 
Allies as to the true state of Russia’s supplies. Ugly 
rumours were afloat, stories of bribery, of intrigue and 
high treason, stories which, though one might dis¬ 
believe them, yet left one doubtful of the Minister of 
War’s entire innocence. A short stout man with 
heavy-lidded eyes and a secret twist to the pale lips 
between the short grey beard, he was the true picture 
of a drawing-room soldier, scented, pomaded, with gold 
chain bracelets on his white wrists, an unctuous manner 
and a pretty wife whose antecedents were unknown and 
whose name had been coupled in none too pleasant a 
way with certain well-known German agents, a situation 
that in spite of its tragic consequences reminded one 
instinctively of a comic opera. 

And then on December 18th came the bombshell 
when General Belaieff, the Chief of the Staff, informed 
my father and Monsieur Paleologue that Russia’s 
reserves of artillery ammunition were exhausted and 
that until the orders placed abroad had been met and the 
output of the home factories had been increased the 
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army could no longer take the offensive but must remain 
on a purely defensive line, dug in to winter quarters 1 
And at the same time as this edict was delivered the 
Grand Duke Nicholas announced from the Front that, 
owing to the enormous losses and lack of ammunition 
he had to stop operations! The Russian steam-roller 
which was to have annihilated the enemy and thundered 
victoriously across Prussia was out of gear, a dismantled 
monster, inert and quiescent! 

Grey days of biting cold, the silence of the snow 
hushing the bustling activity of the city to a sudden, 
almost disconcerting quiet. No balls, no music, no 
At Home days, no ladies in Court dress wrapped in 
furs, no officers in gala uniform hurrying to a reception 
at the palace. The men we had danced with last year 
had lost their lives in East Prussia or were fighting in 
the Carpathians, the women were working in hospitals, 
in field ambulances, in Red Cross trains. War I We 
knew the meaning of it now in all its bitter, cruel truth 1 
There were no cheering crowds about the streets, no 
flags carried round in procession, no bands playing the 
National Anthem outside the windows. Only silent 
throngs on the Ncvski reading the telegrams posted up 
on the shop-windows, girls in nurses’ dress hurrying to 
duty, men with grave faces discussing the situation in low 
voices, women in mourning with dull, heavy eyes, bands 
of wounded soldiers being taken round and shown the 
town. 

It was becoming increasingly evident that a certain 
seetion of the Russian public were being influenced by 
Count Witte’s anti-war policy, which was directed 
mainly against England. “ Where is this British Navy 
we have heard so much of ? ” they whispered. “ Were 
we not told that England is Mistress of the Seas ? If 
that is true why does she not destroy the German Fleet 
which is such a constant menace to the food supplies of 
the Allies? And what is the British army doing? 
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When our soldiers fight their way over the terrible 
strongholds of the Carpathian mountains, when they 
are beaten back, when they are killed in hundreds and 
thousands, the English soldiers sit in their trenches, 
the English ships stay quietly in port. What have we 
to gain by continuing this war ? Why should we go on 
fighting for England ? ” 

So aggressive did this campaign become, that my 
father decided to answer it in a speech ho made at the 
English Club on New Year’s Eve. “ We are being 
accused,” he said, “ by certain well-known Germanophiles 
of having pushed Russia into the war for our own selfish 
ends and of now leaving her to bear the brunt of it.” 
He went on to enumerate in detail the sacrifices England 
was making and the part the British Empire was playing 
in the war, and cited in conclusion the Hymns of Hate 
addressed to England by German poets, the acrimony 
and. general detestation of England which was being 
encouraged by German statesmen and professors. 
“This hatred,” he said, “shows more conclusively 
than anything else that Germany knows that it is the 
British Empire which bars the way to the World Dom¬ 
inion of which the Fatherland has dreamt.” This 
speech was widely circulated by the Russian Press, and 
my father received many congratulations for having 
been so outspoken. 

A new factor in the situation which was causing grave 
anxiety to the Allies was the attitude of Bulgaria. The 
Due de Guise had paid a visit to Sofia and had tried to 
win from his nephew some undertaking of support, but 
King Ferdinand had refused to break the enigmatic 
silence and secrecy with which he had surrounded 
himself or to give any assurances either of impartiality 
or of good faith. The situation was one which must 
have given him a certain ironical satisfaction. France, 
England and Russia had treated him scurvily, with a 
dictatorial harshness and a scarcely concealed con- 
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tempt, and now they were in need of his support, they 
were sending their emissaries to curry favour with him, 
trying to win from him a promise, if not of alliance, then 
at least of neutrality. A secret laughter shook the broad 
shoulders, the brilliant astute eyes narrowed in a smile of 
triumph. The “ Pox of the Balkans ! ” they had called 
him. He would show them that the Pox could bite. 

An appeal had been made by the Allied Representa¬ 
tives in Belgrade, urging the Serbian Government to 
cede the so-called Uncontested Zone in Macedonia to 
Bulgaria, as it was thought that the latter’s support 
might be gained by the promise of this coveted terri¬ 
tory, and at the same time telegrams were sent to the 
Prince Regent by the Allied Sovereigns urging his 
support in this matter. The Serbian reply was, how¬ 
ever, couched in such evasive terms that no use could 
be made of it, and though both my father and Monsieur 
Sazonoff urged that pressure should be brought to bear 
on them in order to extort a promise which would 
satisfy the Bulgarians, the Emperor would not agree 
to a mandate which he declared would be humiliating 
to an Ally, and as Monsieur PalSologue expressed the 
same opinion the matter was allowed to drop. 

Hugh O’Beirne, our beloved and popular Counsellor 
of Embassy, was sent to Sofia, the Foreign Office hop¬ 
ing that his inimitable charm of manner and smiling 
but profound wisdom would repair some of the mis¬ 
takes made by his predecessor. Had this appointment 
been made earlier it is just possible that O’Beirne’s Irish 
voice and sunny good humour would have won King 
Ferdinand over and dispelled the doubts, the rancour 
and malicious vindictiveness which were clouding his 
judgment. But it was already too late, Germany’s offers 
were more acceptable and profitable than those of the 
Allies and the co-operation of Bulgaria which would 
have meant a successful issue to the British attack 
on the Dardanelles, was not forthcoming. 
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In the spring of 1915 the Russian army had once 
more a short-lived success when they captured the great 
forlress of Przemysl which had been resisting them for 
months, but though there were rejoicings in Pelrograd 
they lacked the spontaneous enthusiasm which had 
greeted the early successes, and people were more inter¬ 
ested in the trial of Colonel Miassayedov which was 
causing a tremendous stir. Accused of high treason, his 
good looks and his friendship with certain ladies in 
military circles gave to his figure a glamour of romance, 
and when, a few days after his execution, there was a 
big explosion in the Munition Factory at Okhata in 
which several lives were lost and irremediable damage 
was done, everybody declared that it was a reprisal 
for the death of Miassayedov, and stories of spies, of 
German agents, of conspiracies and intrigues, spread 
like wild-fire through the town. 

The appalling lack of ammunition which had rendered 
all Russia’s victories fruitless was laid down chiefly 
to the incompetence of the Artillery Department, and 
in an audience he had with the Emperor at the end of 
May, Monsieur Rodzianko asserted that the welfare of 
Russia was being impaired by the negligence and 
cupidity of some of the Ministers, and urged the dis¬ 
missal of Soukhomolinoff and of Makhlakoff, the Minister 
of the Interior. So strongly did the President of the 
Duma speak, so urgent and pressing was the warning he 
uttered, that the Emperor sat with his head bowed in 
his hands, looking up at last with tear-filled eyes to 
thank Monsieur- Rodzianko for having spoken with 
such straightforward courage, showing his appreciation 
by dismissing Makhlakoff and Soukhomolinoff, the latter 
being replaced by General Polivanoff, an honest upright 
soldier with a strong sense of duty and rather liberal 
views. 

But meanwhile the Germans, reinforcing the Aus¬ 
trians, were exercising a tremendous pressure all along 
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the line, and step by step the Russian army retreated, 
forced back by overwhelming numbers and a terrific 
bombardment. Przemysl and Lemberg fell in June, 
in August Warsaw was taken, Kovno and Brcst-Litovslc 
soon after; people began to talk anxiously about the 
safety of Petrograd, of the wisdom of removing some 
of the art treasures from the HermiLage, of the possi¬ 
bility of the Government going to Moscow. 

Refugees were flying into Petrograd, seeking shelter 
from the German guns. Down by the Warsaw Station 
men, women and children were housed in hurriedly 
constructed wooden barracks, herded together in an 
indescribable confusion. Here there were small babies 
whose mothers had died on the way, here a woman, 
wild and distraught, searching for a little girl of four 
years old, here an old man whose wife and daughter 
had been lost in the terrible retreat, whose fate nobody 
knew. They were all in a state of exhaustion, some of 
the women had lost their reason and babbled wildly of 
the Germans pursuing them, many of the children had 
nothing but cotton frocks that hung in rags on their 
wasted bodies, hundreds of the babies died from want 
of proper care and nourishment. 

A Feeding Point was started by the British colony, 
and two of the English ladies took it in turn to be on 
duty and hand out chunks of black bread and bowls of 
steaming soup. My mother also organized a Maternity 
Home where the mothers and babies were cared for by 
English nurses and a clothing fund was started for which 
once a week the names, numbers and ages of about 
sixty families were written down, the bundles of frocks, 
shirts and socks being made up at the Embassy and 
distributed at the Feeding Point on Saturday morning. 
One day a week also we had the loan of one of the 
Military Bath Trains and several of the English ladies 
undertook the bathing and dressing of some of the 
children. I remember going down on one of my free 
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days from the hospital and rather enjoying washing 
and drying the clean little bodies until, rubbing the golden 
curls of an exquisitely lovely little boy of two years 
old, I looked down and found that the towel I had 
been using was absolutely alive, when I am afraid my 
enthusiasm was somewhat damped. 

Caring for these refugees was altogether a somewhat 
thanldess task, pitiful as they were in their utter desti¬ 
tution and helplessness, and the nurses who had charge 
of the Maternity Home, the English ladies who worked 
at the Feeding Point, have all my admiration, for they 
received very little recognition and the work was haras¬ 
sing and exhausting as well as entailing a constant risk 
of infection. And yet day after day they were there, 
smiling and patient, gently answering the querulous 
voices that begged for just a little more, hour after 
hour ladling out basins of soup, cutting slices of bread, 
while the crowd of old men, women and children jostled 
and pushed each other and the atmosphere grew thick 
with the steam of soup, the smell of black bread and 
unwashed humanity. 


D.B. 


i 



CHAPTER XI 
THE WOUNDED 

T HE day on which England declared war I went 
with a Russian friend to write my name down 
at the Hospital of St. George in order to enter 
for a course of First Aid training. The Sister who 
met us at the door looked at us with a somewhat dis¬ 
paraging expression. “You are too late for this 
course,” she said in answer to our inquiries ; “ we have 
not a vacancy left. You will have to wait for the next 
course in six weeks’ time.” 

“ Oh, but please,” in faltering Russian I tried to make 
her see that six weeks’ inactivity could not be borne, 
“lam English, and we have just heard that England 
has declared war on Germany. Could you not make 
an exception ? ” 

Her face changed instantly: “You are English? 
I will ask Baroness Wrangel, our Superior, if we can do 
anything.” 

She led us into a room where a crowd of other girls 
were waiting and then reappeared almost at once and 
beckoned us to follow her, leading us down a long pas¬ 
sage and into a big bare room where a very old lady 
sat in a high arm-chair, her pale face made almost spiri¬ 
tual by her white nun-like head-dress and dark-brown 
frock. 

She looked quickly up at me and then held out a 
trembling hand. “ But of course I recognize you,” 
she said, “ you are the daughter of the British Ambas¬ 
sador. Tell me, you have had news ? ” 

That question had been put to me so often during the 
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last few days and I had always found it so difficult to 
answer, but now at last I was able to reply with a 
definite certainty that England was fighting as an ally 
of Russia. 

“ God be praised, then we have nothing to fear! ” 
Her tired, faded eyes filled with a rush of tears, her 
hands which were still holding mine drew me down, and 
her trembling lips gently kissed my cheek. “I am 
glad you have come to me,” she said, “ and I will 
arrange that you begin work to-morrow.” 

I don’t think I shall ever forget the next morning 
when I was led through bare echoing passages to the 
Ambulance Ward and introduced to the Sister-in- 
Charge. It was a big light room, divided into two 
separate divisions for men and women. High win¬ 
dows looked out on the garden of the hospital, low 
wooden benches stood against the walls and all down 
the centre of the room. At one end stood two big 
deal tables, the one laden with packages of bandages, 
lint and cotton-wool, ointments and disinfectants, 
while on the other rows of instruments were laid out 
beside two big metal dishes of boiling water. 

And on all the wooden benches sat people with 
festering sores, with bandaged legs or hands or arms, 
men in one room, women in the other, a throng of 
humanity with dumb, patient eyes that watched the 
nurses come and go, and looked with terror on all the 
paraphernalia of instruments, medicines and ointments 
which to them meant nothing but torture, whose heal¬ 
ing power they could not understand, although they 
believed with a resigned acquiescence that in some way 
they were going to be helped. 

I had never been in a hospital before, had never 
seen anything worse than a cut finger or a bruise. 
My first feeling, I think, was one of sheer helpless 
despair, a longing to cry which was quickly succeeded by 
a still more intense longing to be sick. I was however 
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saved from disgracing myself in either way by one of the 
nurses thrusting a bundle of cotton-wool and bandages 
into my hands, and telling me tartly to hold them for 
her while she attended to an abscess in a man’s ear. 
Not quite understanding her rapid flow of words, but 
more or less grasping their meaning, I stood by, watch¬ 
ing her swift, deft fingers, handing her things when she 
asked for them, and wondering with a sick feeling of 
despair if the day would ever come when I should be able 
to touch anything quite as dreadful as that man’s ear. 

How I got through that long morning I don’t know. 
I remember shutting my eyes when a doctor stitched 
up an enormous cut in a man’s arm. I remember 
trying not to listen when a woman screamed. I remem¬ 
ber being told by one of the Sister to bandage a man’s 
leg which she had just finished dressing. I had not the 
remotest idea which end of the bandage to use, but 
patiently she showed me how to begin, the man watch¬ 
ing with intense interest, proffering advice himself now 
and then, and appearing not to be in the least resentful 
when I hurt him by my clumsiness. “ Never you mind, 
little Sister,” he told me good-humouredly, “ we all 
have to learn and make a beginning.” And then with 
superb condescension: “You are not doing badly at 
all. In a day or two it will go very well, very well 
indeed.” 

In a day or two! I groaned inwardly, wondering 
how I should ever screw up enough courage to come 
again, but it was surprising how quickly that first 
feeling of sick repugnance wore off, how soon I got 
used to the daily routine, began to have my favourite 
patients and began, too, to pick up enough Russian, 
not only to understand the directions I was given, 
but to be able to make a certain amount of conversation. 
It became a matter of pride to us to dress as many 
wounds as we could in one morning. Twenty people 
were always admitted at a time, and those of us who were 
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free when the doors were opened got as near as we could 
and took possession of what we thought looked an 
interesting case. On the first morning I had watched 
a Sister washing the foot of a particularly filthy old 
beggar, and had exclaimed with what I am afraid was 
quite unpardonable abhorrence, “ Oh, I don’t want to 
have to touch people’s dirty feet 1 ” and somehow it 
always fell to my lot to have more feet and legs to 
dress and bandage than anything else. I even began to 
take a certain pride in putting on a dressing in a way 
that made it sure of not being displaced by the loose, 
high boots all the men wore. An old beggar whose 
leg was one mass of sores singled me out, too, for special 
attention. “ It saves me the trouble of having to 
explain the treatment every day,” he said, “and 
besides, I am very satisfied with you, please always 
attend to me.” 

People have said that the women of Russia stood 
aside dining the war, but there were only a very few 
who continued their usual round of Bridge and gossip 
and flirtation, nearly all of them worked in some way, 
and the hospitals were full of girls who had probably 
never threaded a needle or made a bed in their lives. 
Many of them began their training in the St. George’s 
Hospital, and I remember the second day I was there 
meeting Madame Polovtsoff who had been one of the 
spoilt beauties of the Smart Set. She was standing 
irresolutely before a very unappetizing old man with a 
badly poisoned hand, and as I passed she caught hold 
of me with a little gasp. “ Oh please,” she said breath¬ 
lessly, “ will you help me ? The Sister told me I was 
to wash this man, but where do I begin ? ” 

I looked at the beggaT’s hand and I looked at her. 
She looked just as sick as I felt and the beggar sat on 
the bench and watched us with stolid indifference. He 
had paid his three kopecks to have his hand dressed 
and that was all that mattered to him. 
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“ What am I to do ? " Madame Polovtsoff repeated. 
“ The Sister just said ‘ Wash him ! 5 and she’s so busy 
that I dare not ask her again. Do you know what one 
does ? ” I didn’t, but somehow we managed between 
us to achieve the job in a more or less creditable manner, 
the old man himself giving us most of the directions, 
and when we had finished Madame Polovtsoff gave a 
little sob, her face even whiter than it had been before. 
“ I shall never be able to stick it, never 1 ” she said 
hopelessly, and I must confess I never thought she would, 
and yet I know that eventually she worked in a Field 
Ambulance right up at the Front and never spared her¬ 
self in any way. 

About six or eight weeks after the war broke out the 
British Colony Hospital was opened, and as soon as the 
first batch of wounded came in I took up my duties 
there, finding myself quite surprisingly sorry to say 
good-bye to the Ambulance ward which had at first 
filled me with such horror and disgust. 

The British Colony had taken a wing of the big 
Pokrovski Hospital on the Vassili Island, and had 
equipped forty beds for soldiers and ten for officers, 
though later on this arrangement was changed and 
we had soldiers alone, and, as the wounded from the 
Front increased, we eventually raised the number of 
beds to eighty. Two of the surgeons from the Pok¬ 
rovski Hospital gave us their services free and we had an 
English Matron and a Russian Head Sister who super¬ 
vised the work of the two trained Sisters and Voluntary 
War Nurses. 

Poor Sister Anna 1 I can sec her before me now, 
large and portly in her brown dress and blue-checkcd 
apron, her yellow face framed in the plain white folds 
of her cap, her sense of religion and duty always very 
rigid and decided. If a soldier could stand at all he 
must go to Service on Sunday and take part in the 
Evening Prayers always held in the hall of the hospital. 
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The care of his soul was more important than washing, 
almost more important than the dressing of wounds or 
the taking of temperatures. She remonstrated with us 
severely if we laughed and talked immoderately at 
meals ; food, she said, was given us by God and there¬ 
fore we must partake of it in a spirit of suitable rever¬ 
ence and with becoming gravity. She had the innate 
scepticism of all trained nurses for the work of volun¬ 
teers and probationers, and the very first task she gave 
me when our first batch of wounded arrived was to go 
and cut all their toe-nails. 

“ More feet! ” I thought to myself, but I was by this 
time so accustomed to them that I made no objection 
and obediently went round the ward with a large pair 
of nail scissors, Sister Anna watching me with a certain 
suspicious alertness, expecting at every moment to see 
me give some sign of protest or disgust. 

I had not known enough Russian to attend the Lec¬ 
tures and Classes in the St. George’s Hospital, but I had 
during my eight weeks there gained a certain amount 
of practical knowledge of bandaging and dressing 
wounds, and one of the doctors at the Pokrovksi Hos¬ 
pital spoke French and so was able to examine me in 
some of the more technical details, finally passing me 
as a Volunteer War Nurse. 

In Russia the soldiers’ wounds were never dressed 
in the wards, those who were too ill to walk being 
carried into the Operating Room on stretchers and 
placed on the tables, the two surgeons who came in 
from the big hospital each having their own list of 
patients. The routine of work seldom varied, the dres¬ 
sing and bandaging taking the whole morning, sometimes 
till long past lunch-time; then all the instruments and 
' tables were cleaned and sterilized and the room was 
ready for possible operations in the afternoon. In 
between the time was taken up with washing and 
ironing the piles of bandages, preparing dressings and 
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doing any odd jobs in the wards to help the Sisters on 
duty there. We had two ward maids to do some of 
the rough work and cleaning, and two ‘sanitars’ or 
stretcher-bearers, and some of the convalescent soldiers 
also always lent a hand in carrying stretchers, bathing 
the patients or helping with any other light work that 
came along. 

We had all, I think, been inclined just at first to look on 
this hospital work as something temporary and passing, 
an interlude in our ordinary lives which would not be 
of long duration, but the days went by in a regular 
monotony that made time pass with a surprising 
swiftness and left one very little leisure for conjecture, 
recollection or anticipation. For the hospital was 
always full, each hour had its regular duty, its pres¬ 
cribed task* with now and then a burst of frenzied 
activity when a new batch of wounded came in, and 
one hardly had time to breathe, cutting away filthy 
rags, removing soiled saturated bandages, dressing 
wounds that at first sight seemed so terrible that one 
could not imagine they would ever heal. Sometimes, 
too, a soldier died and the men’s footsteps in the wide 
light passages would be hushed, the Sisters would have 
tears in their eyes and there would be a quiet Service in 
the wooden chapel at the back of the garden, an open 
coffin, yellow candles burning, a tortured face at peace 1 
And sometimes there were feast days and the soldiers 
had butter on their bread and jam in their tea—for it 
was the invariable custom of the Russian soldiers to put 
everything into their tea, from oranges and lemons to 
apples, jam or sweets—and in the Sisters’ room with 
its English chintzes and bright pink curtains, all signs 
of work would be put away, and there would be a bunch 
of flowers and a chocolate cake on the table, and Sister 
Anna would go rustling through the wards in a brown 
silk dress and a big gold cross hung on a blue ribbon 
round her neck, and because it was a holiday she would 
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forget to scold if we laughed and chattered over our 
tea. 

Visitors of all kinds came to the hospital to lighten 
the monotony of the long afternoons for the soldiers. 
Once the Empress Alexandra came with the two elder 
Grand Duchesses, their fresh smiling faces set off by their 
dresses of dark-red velvet trimmed with white ermine. 
The Grand Duchess Cyril and the Grand Duchess Xenia 
came several times, also the Grand Duchess Marie 
Pavlovna, and the Grand Duke Nicholas Miehaielovitch 
who spread an atmosphere of laughing good-humour 
through the hospital. Madame Sazonoff often came, 
bringing each time some little individual gifts for the 
soldiers, and once General Polivanoff, who was Minister 
of War for a few months, came in fulfilment of a promise 
he had given me, his genial, easy manner making a 
great impression on the soldiers, who talked for days 
afterwards of his visit. 

With the knowledge of all that has come after, with a 
grim picture of the Russian soldier as I saw him last 
always before my eyes, I can still, looking back across 
the years, think with tenderness and affection of those 
other soldiers who fought and suffered during the first 
years of the war and gave their youth and strength in 
a futile and useless sacrifice. Patient, uncomplaining, 
gentle as children they lay there in the quiet blue and 
white wards, with tired, ravaged faces that always 
brightened into a smile of welcome. “ Nitchevo, 
Sistriza 1 ” “ It is nothing, little Sister! * ’ that was their 
invariable answer when one asked them how they were, 
the only complaint one ever heard being a low voiced, 
“ I suffer, little Sister.” 

Many of their names come back to me even now. 
Firschenko, who had to have a desperate operation a 
few hours after he was brought into us, whose wide, 
grey, childish eyes gave me a wild appealing glance as 
the doctor slipped the mask over his face, sending him 
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off into merciful oblivion, who after that dreadful 
operation was over, lay for hours in silent agony cling¬ 
ing on to my hand, and when at last I rose to go looked 
up at me with a feeble flickering smile and a whispered 
“ I thank you . . . God be with you ! ” Pavloff, the 
boy with the golden curls who, shot through the lungs 
and paralysed as well, lay in our hospital for months, 
always with a smile in his tortured eyes, his husky 
voice repeating pitifully, “ If only I was not in such 
pain how happy I would be with so many people looking 
after me, just as if I was a gentleman.’ ’ Sokoloff, whose 
leg had been so badly amputated in some Field Hospital 
that he had to have several more operations and was 
with us for nearly a year, never during all that lime 
uttering a word of complaint, but always ready to assure 
one that it was “ Better, much better.” Savkhanoff, 
propped up on his pillows, his eyes big and dark in his 
wasted face, his thin fingers caressing his scarlet dres¬ 
sing-jacket, his passion for cleanliness and tidiness so 
great that even the day he died he passed his shaking 
hand over his chin and whispered urgently “ Briti 
nada ” (“ I need a shave ”). Yalchanoff, almost shot 
to pieces, who, when one evening I looked in to say good 
night, caught hold of my coat and put his thin cheek 
down on the fur, “ So soft,” he whispered, “ so soft, 
little golden Sister,” and still holding on to it fell 
asleep. 

Perhaps our hospital was not run on the rigid lines 
laid down by the English Medical Association, but our 
doctors used the greatest solicitude and minute atten¬ 
tion in the care of their patients. Our matron, Mrs. 
Froome, did devoted and unceasing work, and our 
soldiers were always happy with us. Each batch of 
wounded who left us bade us tearful farewells, and we 
had constant letters from the men who had gone home 
or returned to the Front, letters which, as the three 
published below will show, were delightfully naive but 
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ingenuous and sincere in their gratitude and apprecia¬ 
tion. 

“ This letter is from the wounded Alexander Sam- 
sonoff. Your High Excellency Sir George and Your 
High Excellency, dear Sister Meriel 1 I make you a 
deep bow and wish you good health from the Lord God, 
and thank Your High Excellency for all your goodness 
to us wounded. We were so happy in your Lazarette 
and my wife thanks you also for your trouble and care. 
And again I thank you for all your goodness. You 
were kinder to me than a mother could have been. I 
never believed I could have been cured so quickly. 
Thanks to your good Hospital I arrived home on the 
19th December. My mother and wife are very thank¬ 
ful that I was in your Lazarette. I thank you for your 
goodness. Please forgive me for writing so badly. 
Good-bye, I remain alive and well and wish you good 
health.” 

“ Greetings to Your High Excellency. I bow deeply 
to you and wish you from the Lord God everything 
good. I thank God your High Excellency that you 
cared for me so well and I thank you for all your good¬ 
ness to me. And also my wife and I thank you for all 
the presents you gave me. And again I bow to you, 
dear Sister, and wish you all good things in this white 
world ! And I thank you deeply, dear Sister, that you 
took such good care of my health. I am well and happy 
and wish you to be the same. Your Xgnatee Vernik.” 

“ Greetings to you, deeply Honoured Sister. I send 
to you and your mother and to all the ladies and Sisters 
in the Hospital very deep bows and wish you many years 
of health and happiness. I cannot find words to thank 
you for all your goodness and I shall never forget the 
time in the British Hospital. I am, thank God, quite 
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well and I shall probably soon go back to the war. I 
am waiting now every day to be sent off, therefore 
I beg you to write me one letter. Forgive me that I 
ask for this, but I should like so much to have a letter 
from you and still more I should like to know that you 
have received my letter so that I shotild not appear 
ungrateful in your eyes. Till my death I shall not 
forget you and your parents. Then good-bye. Please 
be so good as to write to me, if it is only two lines. 
Then again three times, Good-bye, Good-bye, Good-bye. 
Yours submissively, Stefan Obshenikoff.” 

As well as her work in organizing and running the 
hospital, my mother had got up a Work Party for all 
the ladies in the British Colony who met twice a week 
at the Embassy and cut bandages, made shirts and vests 
for the soldiers as well as clothes for them to take back 
to their wives and children when they left the hospital. 
Later on this organization grew and clothes were given 
also to the refugees and the escaped prisoners from 
Germany who sometimes arrived in Russia in a state of 
destitution and poverty. 

At the beginning of the war the Military Transport 
Service was found to be hopelessly inadequate, the 
jealousy existing between the Ministry of War and the 
organization of the Red Cross being so acute that they 
refused to work together, the result being a state of 
indescribable confusion. In some cases soldiers were 
allowed to lie for days on the bare boards of rail¬ 
way trucks or goods wagons with their wounds not 
dressed or attended to, while a few miles away a per¬ 
fectly equipped hospital train stood empty, with the 
doctors and nurses chafing impatiently at their enforced 
inactivity. Some of the soldiers who arrived at our 
hospital straight from the Front were in a terrible 
condition, not having had any food or attention for days, 
with bandages that had been so roughly put on and 
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were so filthy that very often tetanus or gangrene had 
set in and nothing could be done to save them. The 
conditions in some of the Military Hospitals at the Front 
and even in Petrograd were terrible, there was a shortage 
of disinfectants and dressings, the nurses and doctors 
were overworked, the beds were so crowded together 
that Lhere was hardly room to move, and very often 
cases of severe wounds and infectious diseases were 
placed side by side. 

The Red Cross Organization, under the directorship 
of the Dowager Empress, was working nobly to alleviate 
the sufferings of the soldiers. Hospital Trains, Field 
Ambulances and Dressing Stations were equipped and 
sent off to the Front; the Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna 
was the head of a Red Cross Store that collected and 
dispatched medical supplies and instruments, the Grand 
Duchess Cyril had her own Hospital Train, the Emperor’s 
sister, the Grand Duchess Olga, the Grand Duchess 
Marie, Princess Helen, the daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, had all joined nursing units. As a result 
of the urgent advice of Monsieur Rodzinnko the Military 
Transport Service was reorganized and placed under 
the directorship of Prince Alexander of Oldenburg, but 
even then the enormous distances and the lack of com¬ 
munication made the conditions so desperately bad that 
they were bound in time to affect the morale of the 
troops. 

On the outbreak of the waT the Empress Alexandra 
and the two elder Grand Duchesses had begun working 
as War Nurses in a hospital at Tsarskoe, going there 
every day and insisting that no privilege be shown them 
on account of their rank. But though in this the 
Empress was prompted by an entirely selfless wish to 
serve the soldiers, her decision was not looked on with 
favour. “ The Empress of Russia,” it was said, “ stood 
so high, that she must not lower herself in any way,” 
and the result of the soldiers seeing her do the work of 
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ordinary nurses would be that they would come to regard 
her as being on the same plane. 

“ In the eyes of Russia, I can never do right,” Alex¬ 
andra Feodrovna had once said bitterly, and it seemed 
that her words were true, so inevitably did every action 
of hers raise a storm of criticism and disapproval. 



CHAPTER XII 
WAR WEARINESS 


T HE Grand Duke Nicholas was adored by the 
whole army; every soldier who came to our 
hospital spoke of him with devotion, with 
ardent admiration and respect. His immensely tall, 
upright figure, his good looks, his brilliant, very blue 
eyes, his loud commanding voice and genial manner 
invested him with a halo of glory, made him feared and 
adored by all who came in contact with him. He was 
a fine soldier and a born leader of men, and, had cir¬ 
cumstances been different, his name would have gone 
down to history as that of a great General. There 
were, however, certain factions in Petrograd who sought 
to discredit him and tried for their own ends to blame 
him for the defeats which had overtaken the army, 
and a few of the more extreme members of the Liberal 
Party feared his power and had hopes of replacing him 
by a man of their own choice. It was also no secret 
that the Empress was jealous of him and resented his 
popularity, for it was rumoured that when Rasputin 
telegraphed asking for permission to visit the Front the 
Grand Duke had answered, “ Do come! I will hang 
you I ” Rasputin never forgave this insult and he 
insiduously encouraged the Empress in her dislike and 
distrust of the Commander-in-Chief, imputing the 
reverses at the Front to the faulty tactics he had adopted. 
“ Oh,” Alexandra Feodrovna declared in one of her 
letters to the Emperor, “ I do not like Nicholas having 
anything to do with these big conferences. He under¬ 
stands our country so little, and imposes upon the 
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Ministers by his loud voice and gesticulations. I could 
scream sometimes at his false position.” 

The Emperor’s decision to send the Grand Duke to the 
Caucasian Front and take command of the Armies 
himself came as a complete surprise to Russia and caused 
general consternation and dismay. “ This will mean 
Revolution,” Princess Yusupoff said in one of her 
letters to Madame Rodzianko, and the words were 
echoed in many minds. “ You will win, not laurels, 
but a crown of thorns,” Count Fredericks, the old Court 
Chamberlain, told the Emperor, and from all sides warn¬ 
ing and appeals were addressed to Nicholas II, begging 
him to cancel his decision. 

In an audience he had with the Empress early in 
September my father tried to impress upon her the 
general misgiving with which the Emperor’s determi¬ 
nation to Lake the command was viewed. It would, my 
father said, lay on the Emperor the whole responsibility 
of any fresh disaster, and would also prove Loo strenuous 
a task for one man to combine the duties of Comman- 
der-in-Chief with those of a ruler of a great Empire. 

The Empress had received my father with her usual 
cordiality, but she concluded the audience in a very 
different manner. Tlic Emperor, she said, ought to have 
taken the command from the beginning, his proper 
place was with the army. “ I have no patience,” she 
continued frigidly, “ with Ministers who try to prevent 
him doing his duty. The Emperor unfortunately is 
weak, but I am not, and I intend to be firm.” Her 
face was coldly set as she uttered these words and she 
dismissed my father with a haughty displeasure, barely 
giving him her hand to kiss and clearly showing him 
that his words of advice and warning had not been well 
received. It was from this moment, I think, that her 
resentment and dislike took root, and she never forgave 
him for daring to voice an opinion that was derogatory 
to her own. 
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The Emperor himself regarded his action in taking the 
command as a sacred mission, a sacrifice which had been 
demanded of him and which he must accept in a spirit 
of inspired devotion, and when the Prime Minister, 
Monsieur Goremykin, begged him to reconsider his 
decision, he answered firmly; “In the moment of 
danger the duty of a Sovereign is to be with his army, 
and if need be perish with it.” 

The Government viewed the Emperor’s resolve with 
acute apprehension and some of the extreme members 
of the Liberal Party were so far carried away as to 
utter threats against the Monarchy, threats which have 
since been cited as showing their treasonable tendencies 
and their intention of creating a Revolution. 

Certain writers have declared that already in that 
autumn of 1915 my father was deeply involved in 
conspiracies against the Emperor, that his friend¬ 
ship with the Liberal leaders, Rodzianko, Miliulcoff, 
Guehkoff, dates from this period, and that, under cover 
of harmless, genial meetings, the subsequent Revolu¬ 
tion was discussed and the coup d’etat which over¬ 
threw the Monarchy in 1917 outlined and decided 
upon. 

An Ambassador, if he is to understand the country to 
which he is accredited, must get into touch with the 
leaders of all parties, and it is true that my father did 
receive some of the Liberal politicians, but it is cer¬ 
tainly not'true that a Revolution was ever discussed 
or that the British Embassy became a foyer de pro - 
pagande, as Princess Paley has said in her book. 

One of the reasons which have been given for my 
father entering into a revolutionary conspiracy was the 
reluctance of the British Government to keep to the 
agreement which had been made regarding the future 
of Constantinople and the Straits. England had appar¬ 
ently decided that she did not wish to cede Constanti¬ 
nople and was seeking to create devious circumstances 
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which would prevent Russia finishing the war, hoping 
thus to have a plausible excuse to break an irksome 
and embarrassing promise. “ This,” declares Monsieur 
Jacoby in his book, Le Tsar Nicholas 11 el la Revolution, 
“is one of the many secrets of England’s perfidious 
diplomacy.” “ The British Ambassador,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ paid very little heed to the internal policy of 
Russia, what interested him exclusively was the ques¬ 
tion of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. He was 
ready to support any political party which would consent 
to renounce the promised dream of a Slav nation and 
was eager to contribute to the overthrow of a Govern¬ 
ment who would expect the fulfilment of that promise 
as soon as the war was over.” 

Monsieur de Rauville has also voiced the same theory 
in an article published in the Revue Hebdomadaire. 
“ Bolshevism,” he says, “ was conceived in London 
on September 5th, 1914. England at that moment had 
been reluctantly compelled to promise the Straits to 
Russia, but at the same time she comforted herself with 
the thought that some fortuitous chance would probably 
supervene and prevent Russia finishing the war and 
realizing at last the millennium of a Slav nation, the 
dream of Constantinople and St. Sophia.” 

That such a policy could ever have been contemplated 
by Great Britain and advocated by my father is mani¬ 
festly absurd. It was only in November that the 
promise of Constantinople was made and there was never 
any thought of going back on that promise. Apart 
from any other consideration Russia’s support was 
urgently needed to bring the war to a speedy conclusion 
and to encourage any internal complications would have 
been tantamount to finishing her utility as an ally. “ I 
had been,” my father says in his book, “ always at one 
with the Duma leaders in holding that the course of 
the military operations must not be compromised by 
any grave internal crises, and it was in order to avert 
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such a catastrophe that I repeatedly warned the Emperor 
of his danger.” 

To anyone with foresight and clear judgment that 
danger was very real, and the clouds gathering round 
the path of Nicholas II were dark and menacing for 
those who had eyes to see, for while the Germans had 
momentarily held up their intense offensive, the situ¬ 
ation in Petrograd became daily more serious. The 
food shortage was becoming increasingly acute and the 
hopeless disorganization of the transport and supplies 
was causing grave discontent in all quarters. Meat was 
scarce and prohibitive in price and at the same time 
people were told that there were not enough refrigerators, 
and tons of rotting carcases could be seen conveyed 
through the streets on their way to the soap factories. 
The railway at Murmansk was not yet completed and at 
Archangel provisions, ammunition and stores of every 
land were piled up in confusion, the one narrow gauge 
railway being quite incapable of dealing with the enor¬ 
mous mass of material. 

German propaganda and rumours of spies, plots and 
intrigues were also on the increase, the Empress herself 
being accused of treasonable intercourse with the enemy, 
and with giving away the movements of the Russian 
army to her brother, the Grand Duke of Hesse. One 
ridiculous story was circulated even that she was able to 
communicate with the Emperor William by means of a 
wireless placed on the roof of the palace at Tsarskoe, a 
wicked and absurd accusation which has been answered 
conclusively in her Letters to the Emperor which show 
how entirely loyal she was to the Allies and how 
sincere in her wish to bring the war to a victorious 
finish. 

A certain amount of support was given to these stories 
by the fact that a Mademoiselle Wassilchekov did 
manage to find her way into Russia bearing a letter 
from the Grand Duke of Hesse to the Emperor, and 
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though the Emperor refused to see her and ordered her 
to go into exile, the fact that she had brought the 
letter into Russia was made the most of by the astute 
agents of the ‘ Fatherland ’ and by the Revolutionary 
agents of Russia who hoped to undermine the loyalty 
of the people. In November Count Eulenburg, Court 
Chamberlain to William II, also managed to get a letter 
through to Count Fredericks, in which he expressed a 
wish to see the friendship between the two monarchs 
re-established. “ The friendship is dead, it must never 
be mentioned again,” the Tsar wrote on the margin of 
the letter when it was shown to him. 

It seemed as if Fate was fighting against Russia, 
piling up circumstances, small perhaps in themselves, 
but collectively adding up into a load that was too 
heavy for a people always prone to succumb to dis¬ 
couragement, and incapable of any long-sustained effort 
that did not meet with instantaneous success. “ I wish 
we did not ask them to do too much,” my father had 
said at the beginning of the war when France was 
urging Russia to take the offensive in order to relieve 
the pressure of the Germans on the Western Front. 
And now, added to the influx of refugees, to the shortage 
of food, to the scarcity of fuel, the coldest winter that 
had been known for years laid its icy grip over the 
country. 

At the Front the suffering of the troops was appalling 
and hundreds of soldiers died of cold and exposure. 
Even in Petrograd the cold added to the discomfort of 
daily life, for coal was scarce and terribly expensive, 
and some of the central heating apparatuses would not 
work with wood, so that people sat and shivered in fur 
coats or tried to get a little heat from badly burning 
oil stoves. In the hospital the big wards could hardly 
be kept warm, the soldiers lay covered up under a 
multitude of blankets, and Sister Anna walked about 
wrapped in a grey woollen shawl, her face a little yei- 
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lower, a little moi’e wrinkled, her temper decidedly more 
puritanical and arbitrary than ever. 

At the end of February 1916 my father, who was 
worn out by the unending stress of work and had been 
ill all during the winter, was given leave to go to the 
Crimea. We left Petrograd snow-bound and gloomy 
with the ice still holding the river in frozen stillness, with 
bleak winds whistling down the streets and grey clouds 
heavy above the golden spires and domes. A special 
saloon carriage was given us and we travelled in the 
greatest ease and luxury, the joy of sitting still and 
doing nothing seeming to me almost unbelievable. 
And slowly, gradually during those four days we began 
to leave winter behind, though the spring we found at 
first was but a dim shadow of bleak grass and leafless 
trees and wind-swept fields. All the last day it rained, 
but waiting early the next morning and drawing back the 
blind I felt I had come suddenly into Fairyland. For 
here was a flood of sunshine, a sea bluer than anything 
one had ever dreamt of, miles of fruit-trees in full blos¬ 
som and a town perched on the top of a brown rock 
like some ancient citadel in Italy. 

We spent a day and a night in Sebastopol with its 
steep narrow streets and wide blue harbour, we visited 
one of the Russian battleships lying at anchor there and 
spent a long afternoon wandering through the English 
cemetery where the graves of the soldiers who died so 
far from their own country were covered all the year 
round with flowers. Wc went to Cherson where there 
was an old Roman camp, to the monastery of St. George, 
and to Balaclava, that most beautiful of all bays. Be¬ 
hind the one street along the shore there were low-built 
pink and white houses that straggled up the steep hill¬ 
side, in no definite order or sequence, and high above 
them the great brown rocks, the red ruins of a fortress 
built by the men of Genoa hundreds of years ago. 
Lombardy poplars shaded the quiet road, some Tartar 
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children with quaint round caps were playing some 
silent, solemn game near a garden wall, a collie puppy 
hounded up to me and rubbed a cold wet nose against 
my hand. Here was a peace that was impossible to 
describe. So still it was that one hardly dared speak 
above a whisper, not a ripple broke the surface of the 
water, smooth as a sheet of deep-blue glass, not a breath 
of air stirred the poplars or moved the baby cypress- 
trees that grew in the gardens of the flat-roofed houses. 
The legend that Ulysses came to the Crimea on his 
wanderings and visited Balaclava has been discredited 
by some historians, but I like to think that this blue 
bay was that “ fair haven of the Lsestrygones ” that is 
described in the Odyssey , “ whereabout on both sides 
goes one steep cliff unbroken, and jutting headlands over 
against each other stretch forth at the mouth of the 
harbour, and straight is the entrance therein to all the 
others steered their carved ships. Now the vessels 
were bound within the hollow harbour each hard by the 
other, for no wave ever swelled within it, great ov small, 
but there was a bright calm all around.” 

The next day, having been lent motors by the Gover¬ 
nor of Sebastopol, we started on the three-hours’ drive 
to Yalta, a drive that led for the first hour across the 
plain and that then went on through valleys and golden 
hills till, mounting ever higher, we came out at last 
through a huge gateway, made of solid rock and opening 
onto a long white road leading down the mountains to 
the sea. 

On and on went that road, bending and turning and 
twisting, winding round interminable corners, through 
little crowded Tartar villages, past great white villas 
and low houses in stone-walled gardens, until at last 
when we were sick and dizzy we reached Yalta, a white 
town huddled untidily along the shore, crowded with 
over-dressed women, with rich bankers from Kief, 
gaily dressed nurses and sunburnt babies, wounded 
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officers and Red Cross nurses, and in between them all 
painted Tartar carts, drawn by horses with bright blue 
harness, and full of dark-eyed peasants and queer 
Oriental-looking children with stiffly braided hair under 
high gold caps, and great sombre, vacant eyes. Behind 
all this bizarre mixture of East and West the hills 
rose in wild primitive beauty, and in their walled-in 
gardens there were palaces and villas of indescribable 
luxury and always the loveliness of the sea . . . from 
high up in the forests a glimpse of blue between the 
rose-red trunks, from the gardens of Livadia a sheet of 
turquoise above a bed of scarlet tulips, in the bay of 
Ghursuf waves the colour of aquamarines whispering 
round the great brown rocks. 

Lazy perfect days we spent in Yalta, going for long 
drives through the whispering solitude of the woods, 
wandering through strange, rambling Tartar villages, 
visiting the palaces and villas with their wonderful 
gardens, their vineyards and terraces. Livadia with 
its green lawns, Alupka, built for Prince Worontzoff 
and sometimes called the Crimean Alhambra, Koreiz, 
the beautiful villa of the Yusupoffs, Oreanda, Massandra. 

All too quickly the day came when we had to leave, 
driving up the mountain through the dark pine-woods 
with the blue of the sea sinking ever further away into a 
dream-like distance, till at last crossing the bleak summit 
of Aie Petri where patches of snow still lingered in 
shady corners, we began the descent into the green valley 
on the further side. 

We stayed to lunch at the wonderful little Tartar 
Palace of the Yusupoffs. Set in mosaics of dim greens 
and blues in the middle of an orchard of flowering apple- 
trees, Kofkoz seemed like a bit cut out of the Arabian 
Nights , and the Tartar village huddled outside the 
walls, the crowd of dark-eyed brown-skinned peasants, 
the mosque with its slender white minarets, all added 
to the sense of glamour mid unreality. 
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Reluctantly we tore ourselves away and drove across 
the baking plain to the ancient town of Bakchi Serail, 
with its old pink palace, and its quiet gardens, where 
between the fountains the Khans of the old Crimean 
kingdom lie buried with a faded turban of silk or brocade 
still lying on their plain stone coffins. We were received 
here with great pomp and ceremony by the mayor and 
the governor and many other solemn dignitaries, and 
were driven out to Tchoufout Kahleh, the almost 
deserted city of the Kharaim Jews. Supposed to be 
direct descendants of the Tribe of Judah imprisoned in 
Babylon, they are said to have wandered from thence 
to Armenia, across the Caucasus and finally to have 
settled in the Crimea. Various differences in their 
doctrines and rules distinguish them from their brethren, 
and though they have the same commercial sense they 
are scrupulously clean and honest and are respected by all 
who come in contact with them. Wandering through 
the ruins of their strange, half-ruined city we were fol¬ 
lowed by a band playing wild barbaric music, and in a 
vault-lilce hall we were given strange and wonderful 
things to eat, rose-leaf jam, some stuff that was rather 
like Devonshire cream and hot honey cakes that were 
the most delicious things I have ever tasted. 

I think it was the Mayor of Tchoufout Kaheleh who 
sat next to me that night when we were given a dinner 
on one of the terraces of the palace at Bakchi Serail. 
I remember liking his quiet, soft voice, his grave, 
thoughtful eyes, his perfect manners, and I was touched 
and delighted when we got to the train and I found a 
plate of the honey cakes I had said were so delicious 
in my compartment. 

It was difficult going back to Petrograd, sunk in snow 
and slush and pessimism, difficult taking up work at the 
hospital again, sinking oneself in the atmosphere of 
pain and suffering, into the smell of disinfectants, of 
suppurating wounds, of lint and soap and cotton wool. 
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For once more there was heavy fighting on the Russian 
Front, endless trains of wounded coming in, advances 
and retreats, mistakes that caused the loss of thqusands 
of lives. 

And from all sides came the complaint of a people 
wearied by the war, disillusioned, lost in what seemed 
an endless circle of. disasters and misfortune. Food was 
growing scarcer every day, the queues outside the bread 
shops were longer, it was said in all directions that the 
merchants and shop-keepers were building up huge profits 
at the expense of the people. Ugly tilings were whis¬ 
pered about the Empress, even the Emperor was no 
longer held in the same respect . . . and the power of 
Rasputin was growing. 

“ The Nameless One 1 The Unmentionable 1 ” 
Everywhere they were talking about him, with nervous 
glances over their shoulders as if they feared an eaves¬ 
dropper, an evil presence with the power to bring them 
ill luck, to strike them down with some swift and 
devastating punishment. 
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THE REIGN OF RASPUTIN 


I T was a grey, windy day of April in the year 1916, 
and a heavy fall of snow, followed by a sudden 
thaw, had made the streets almost impassable; one 
waded ankle deep in slush, water dripped from the roofs 
of the houses, here and there the ice on the river was 
cracking and there were patches where the snow was 
taking on a dirty grey look which showed that beneath 
the frozen surface the river was rising, waking to new 
life and beginning to throw off the chains of its long 
imprisonment. 

There had been an operation at the hospital which 
had lasted for over three hours and tried everybody’s 
nerves and endurance to the breaking-point. After it 
was over, Mrs. Froome, the matron, told me to go home, 
and, having driven as far as the Nicholas Bridge, I told 
Ivan to go on, and decided to walk the rest of the way, 
hoping that the fresh air would blow away the fumes of 
ether, and cure the headache brought on by the over¬ 
powering heat of the operating-room. 

A long line of carts blocked the Nicholas Bridge, men 
shouted and cracked their whips, tram bells shrilled 
loudly, horses slipped and slithered in the yellow, half- 
melting snow. As I waited to cross the street the 
wind blew the folds of the long white flannel kerchief, 
which was the -regulation wear for nurses’ uniform in the 
street, across my face and I put up my hand to pull it 
into place, and then paused with the strangest sensation 
of suddenly arrested movement. The long line of carts 
had moved on a little, but got held up again almost 
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at once, and an isvoschik, drawn by a shaggy white 
horse, which was trying to force its way through, had 
to stop abruptly just in front of where I was standing. 
In the isvoschik sat a tall black-bearded man with a 
fur cap drawn down over long straggling hair, a bright 
blue blouse and long high-boots showing under his fur- 
trimmed overcoat. Pale grey, deep-set, but amazingly 
brilliant eyes were looking at me, and while that gaze 
held me I stood motionless, with that irritating veil 
flapping round my face, held by a sensation of helpless¬ 
ness so intense that the hand I had lifted dropped to 
my side. Then the policeman at the end of the bridge 
motioned on the traffic with his little white stick, the 
driver of the isvoschik flicked his horse with his bright 
green reins and forged on ahead, shouting to the carts 
to make way for him. 

With his going a weight of repression seemed lifted 
from me and I gave a quick sigh of relief, shaking my¬ 
self a little as if with that movement I could rid myself 
of something disturbing and repellent. I was going to 
seize a momentary gap in the traffic to cross over when 
a whisper on my right arrested me. Two women with 
grey shawls over their heads were standing near me, and 
one of them was eagerly emphasizing a point. “ Yes, 
yes, I tell you, I am certain. Have I not seen his 
picture ? Has not that very isvoschik been pointed out 
to me as the one he always uses ? Did you not see the 
two men in the other isvoschik just behind ? They were 
following him to see that no harm came to him; they 
say he always has a special guard now when he goes 
out, and well he may need it, if all the tales they tell 
about him arc true. , . .” The whisper sank to a low, 
indistinct murmur, but though no name had been men¬ 
tioned I knew enough, for without a doubt the man in 
the isvoschik had been Rasputin, and I knew why, under 
the gaze of those strange compelling eyes, I had been 
assailed by such a strange sensation of hdplessness and 
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weakness, why I had felt such an inconceivable relief 
when the cab moved on. 

“ To-day we made the acquaintance of Grigori, the 
Man of God from the Province of Tobolsk.” Those 
simple words, written by the Emperor in his diary on 
November 1st 1904, mark the beginning of a sinister 
and terrible chapter in Russian history. Rasputin’s 
reputation for holiness, his strange power of healing 
and magnetic touch had aroused the interest of the two 
Black Grand Duchesses, wives of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the Grand Duke Peter, and daughters of 
the King of Montenegro, and through them he was 
introduced to Court, and in an incredibly short time 
gained a remarkable ascendancy over the Empress, who 
grew to believe that it was he, and he alone, who could 
keep her son free from the cruel suffering which caused 
her such unending heartache and anxiety. Some mys¬ 
terious, hypnotic power this priest from Tobolsk must 
have had, for it is certainly true that when he was at 
Court the Tsarevitch was in better health, while if he 
left, the little boy seemed at once to fall ill or injure 
himself in some way, though it was sufficient for Ras¬ 
putin to write, to send a telegram or to speak over the 
telephone for a sudden attack of fever or pain to abate. 
And how can one explain the repeated warnings, “ If 
anything happens to me the Russian Empire will 
crumble 1 ” or “ Remember my death means your 
death 1” Were these just the lying threats of an im¬ 
postor, or did some warning really come to him, did a 
voice really give him messages from some supernatural 
and unknown source ? It is true that at the outbreak of 
war he telegraphed over and over again to the Emperor, 
begging him at all costs to maintain peace, as war would 
bring ruin and disaster to Russia. Later, meeting Mon¬ 
sieur PaMologuc at the house of a mutual acquaintance, 
he said to him sombrely: “ For twenty years nothing 
but blood and sorrow will be reaped on Russian fields.” 
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It was not however till the second or third year of 
the war that Rasputin began to influence politics, and 
then it was chiefly through Madame Vyroubova, who, 
taking advantage of her friendship with the Empress, 
urged her to follow the advice of a Man of God inspired 
to save Russia from evil and adverse influences. At 
first Rasputin contented himself with providing posts 
for his friends in the Church, but gradually, as his 
power grew, he began to interest himself in Ministerial 
appointments, and when the Emperor was at the 
Front, even began to direct some of the military opera¬ 
tions. We find in the Empress’s daily letters to her 
husband such phrases as, “ Our Friend regrets you 
began that military movement at the Front without 
asking him. . . . He begs you to consider such and 
such an action. . . . He implores you to order that . . . 
such a thing should be done.” At one moment he was 
apparently given the military plans in order to pray 
over them, at another he appears to be instrumental 
in having Polivanoff dismissed, “ Is he not our Friend’s 
enemy ? That brings bad luck! ” And speaking of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, “It is not the people who 
would do you harm, but Nikolosha and his set,” or 
again, “Your faith has been tried and you remained 
firm as a rock. God anointed you at your coronation. 
He placed you where you stand and you have done 
your duty. As our friend says, the worst is over. 
Only get Nikolosha’s nomination to the Caucasus quicldy 
done. No dawdling.” Over and over again in these 
letters she urges a man, evidently weak and tolerant, to 
“ Play the Emperor I Remember you are an autocrat! 
We must give a strong country to Baby. We dare not be 
weak for his sake.” And again in another letter, “ All 
my trust lies in our friend, who only thinks of you and 
Baby and Russia. Guided by him we shall win through 
this heavy time. It will be hard fighting, but a Man of 
God is near to steer your boat safely through the reefs.” 
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It was undoubtedly by the advice of the Man of God 
that when Goremykin, the aged Prime Minister, with 
his long Dundreary whiskers, his parchment-coloured 
skin and faint tired voice, was at last dismissed, his 
place was taken by Stunner, the noted pro-German and 
reactionary politician. With a white beard, a fresh- 
complexioned face and watery blue eyes he aped the 
jovial appearance of a false Father Christmas, though 
his unctuous manners, his red moist lips and would- 
be benign smile were all in their way curiously re¬ 
pellent and filled one with an instinctive and profound 
distrust. 

On June 5th the terrible disaster to the Hampshire 
sent a shudder of horror and consternation through the 
Allied countries. The fact of Lord Kitchener’s journey 
to Russia had been kept a rigid secret and yet somehow, 
through a channel unknown and unsuspected, the truth 
had leaked out, had been discussed and commented 
on in Petrograd and repeatedly denied and contra¬ 
dicted by the Embassy. What really happened on that 
night of June 5 th will perhaps never be known, whether 
in truth the Hampshire was destroyed by a floating 
mine or whether the machinations of spies and secret 
agents caused a tragedy incalculable in its effect on 
the war and the future of European history. And was 
it through Rasputin that the secret so carefully guarded 
was betrayed and made use of ? That he dreaded 
Lord Kitchener’s arrival and feared the effect of that 
magnetic personality and force is very certain. “ Our 
Friend,” the Empress says in a letter written very soon 
after the news of the disaster became known, “ says it 
is good for us that Kitchener died, as later he might 
have done Russia harm.” Words that make one 
wonder how far, wittingly or unwittingly, the priest 
was implicated in stopping the great British General 
reaching Russia. 

In the early summer of 1916 my father went to Moscow 
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to attend a big dinner given by the British Colony, and 
while he was there he was elected an Honorary Citizen 
of Moscow, by the Municipal Duma. It has since been 
stated that it was the Provisional Government who 
conferred this great honour on my father as a reward 
for having engineered the Revolution, but the fact that 
the telegram sent by the Emperor is recorded on the 
illuminated scroll, which was given him (and which is 
now at Wellington College) proves beyond any further 
doubt that this is entirely a fabrication. “ Moscow,” 
the telegram reads, “ always correctly interpreting the 
feelings of the Russian people, has rightly appraised 
the services of Sir George Buchanan in promoting a 
rapprochement which to-day has been completed by a 
brotherhood of arms on the field of battle. I welcome 
the resolution of the Moscow Municipal Duma in elect¬ 
ing the British Ambassador Sir George Buchanan a 
Citizen of the City of Moscow.” 

Having seen that the Grand Duke Nicholas was 
removed to the Caucasus, having, in the face of tre¬ 
mendous opposition, persuaded the Emperor that it 
was his sacred duty to take command at the Front, 
having got rid of General Polivanoff and replaced him 
by Shouvaieff, a weak and colourless individual, Ras¬ 
putin now turned his attention in another direction 
and once again succeeded in carrying through his 
designs. Late in the evening of July 19th Monsieur 
Neratoff, Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs, came to 
see my father and, with tears in his eyes, told him that 
the news had just been received that Monsieur Sazonoff 
was to be dismissed from his post and replaced by 
Stiirmer. The appointment was to be ratified in twenty- 
four hours and Monsieur Neratoff begged my father to 
intervene before it was too late. There was no time 
to ask for an audience, no time to telegraph home to 
England to ask for advice, and so, acting on his own 
responsibility, and fully aware that his action might 
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jeopardize his position, my father sent a private telegram 
to the Emperor. 

“ Your Majesty has always allowed me,” the telegram 
began, “ to speak so frankly on all questions that either 
directly or indirectly affect the successful issue of the 
war and the conclusion of a treaty of peace, that will 
guarantee the world against its renewal for years to 
come, that I venture humbly to approach Your Majesty 
on a matter which may, I fear, at a moment like the 
present, seriously increases the difficulties of the Allied 
Governments. In so doing I am acting entirely on my 
own initiative and responsibility and I must crave Your 
Majesty’s forgiveness for taking a step which is, I know, 
contrary to all diplomatic etiquette.” 

My father then proceeded to mention the rumours 
he had heard concerning Monsieur Sazonoff’s dismissal 
and begged the Emperor to consider, before malting his 
final decision, the serious consequences which might 
ensue. 

“ Monsieur Sazonoff and I,” he continued, “ have 
worked together for nearly two years to bring our two 
countries into closer contact, and I had always counted 
on his support to convert the alliance which had been 
cemented during the war into a lasting one. I cannot 
exaggerate the services which he has rendered the cause 
of the Allied Governments, by the tact and ability he 
has shown in the very difficult negotiations which we 
have conducted since the war began. Nor can I conceal 
from Your Majesty the apprehensions which I feel at 
losing him as a collaborator in the work that still lies 
before us." 

Rasputin must have known that Monsieur Sazonoff’s 
dismissal and the appointment of Monsieur Sturmer as 
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his successor would raise a storm of protest and indig¬ 
nation, and in order to ensure the Emperor not being 
overcome by adverse influences he urged the Empress 
to pay a visit to the Stavka, feeling sure that her 
presence at that moment would brace up her husband’s 
wavering decision and give him a firmer courage to 
withstand opposition. Nor was he far wrong in this 
supposition, for the Emperor carried through his inten¬ 
tion of dismissing Monsieur Sazonoff and my father’s 
telegram remained unanswered, the Empress looking 
upon it as an unwarranted interference which intensified 
her dislike and distrust, though at the same time my 
father received a complimentary telegram from Sir 
Edward Grey, commending his action. 

The weeks dragging on, the days growing shorter, 
the third winter of the war i And there was no sign 
of a speedy victory to hearten a weary and faint-hearted 
people, no decisive battle on the Western Front; a 
complete defeat of the Serbian army, Roumania almost 
exterminated; food, provisions, fuel, getting scarcer 
every day. Thanks to the insistence of the Dowager 
Empress, Sturmer was dismissed in November and was 
succeeded by Pokrovsky, but Protopopoff was still 
Minister of the Interior; general discontent was growing 
in the country, and stories about Rasputin, which 
would not bear publication, were being freely discussed 
all over Petrograd. The relations between the Empress 
and Madame Vyroubova, the relations between the 
Empress and Rasputin, even the relations between 
Rasputin and the young Grand Duchesses. “ Those 
evil fumes of Petrograd 1 ” the Emperor exclaimed once 
in a conversation with Monsieur Paleologue. “ One can 
smell them even at the Front. And it is from the 
drawing-rooms and palaces that the worst emanations 
come. What a misfortune I What a disgrace i ” 

It seemed, indeed, that society had lost all restraint, 
the resentment against the Empress had carried people 
d.e, n 
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beyond the limits of decency, had made them forget 
loyalty and patriotism and truth. Evil was in the air, 
and the murder of Rasputin added to the feeling of 
strained suspense that brooded over the city. 

For some time past Prince Felix YusupofI had been 
meeting Rasputin, wishing to find out for himself how 
far the stories which were being so freely circulated 
were true, how great the influence of the Staretz, or 
Holy Man, really was, and wherein lay the secret of 
his power. The common insolence of the priest’s char¬ 
acter, the way in which he shamefully boasted of his 
supremacy at Court, his ability to make and unmake 
Ministers and direct the Government of Russia, decided 
Prince Yusupoff at all costs to rid the country of this 
malignant spirit. 

After careful thought and considered preparation it 
was arranged that Rasputin should be invited to the 
Yusupoff Palace on the evening of December 29th. 
An underground room that was far away from the 
servants’ quarters was specially prepared and furnished, 
some sweet cakes, coated with chocolate and almond 
icing, were filled with poison and some more of the 
same powder was sprinkled in some glasses put out on 
the table. When everything was ready and the Grand 
Duke Dmitri, Purishkevitz, a doctor and one or two 
other young men had assembled in an upper room, 
connected with the cellar by a small staircase, Prince 
Yusupoff went to fetch Rasputin at his flat, and after 
some discussion, persuaded him to come back with him, 
leading him at once to the underground room with its 
carefully arranged meal. Upstairs a gramophone was 
playing some dance music, and Prince Yusupoff told 
Rasputin that his wife was having a party but that 
the guests would probably soon go away. Having 
examined the pictures and furniture in the room, 
Rasputin sat down at the table but at first refused to 
cat anything and went on talking pf his future plans, 
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his power over the Empress, the changes he meant to 
make in the Ministry and his intention of stopping the 
war and making peace. Finally, however, he helped 
himself to some of the cakes, and then, stretching out 
his hand for Prince Yusupoff’s glass, drank down the 
wine, and remarking how good it was, poured out some 
more. With seeming carelessness Prince Yusupoff man¬ 
aged to upset and break the glass and poured some wine 
into one of the poisoned glasses, watching the priest 
swallow it with a growing horror. 

And yet nothing happened; Rasputin merely said he 
felt a slight irritation of the throat and as the moments 
passed, Prince Yusupoff began to experience a feeling 
of helplessness, began to wonder whether this man was 
really mortal, whether the tales of his bearing a charmed 
life were after all true and not only idle fabrications. 
How was it possible that where another would have 
died after eating only one of those deadly cakes this 
man could finish off a whole plate, drink glass after 
glass of poisoned wine and yet remain apparently com¬ 
pletely unharmed, retaining all his faculties and show¬ 
ing no trace of suffering or discomfort ? 

At last, making some excuse. Prince Yusupoff went 
up to his friends and told them in despair that the 
poison did not seem to be taking effect. After con¬ 
sulting together for a moment the Grand Duke Dmitri 
offered to go and shoot the priest, but Prince Yusupoff 
refused to allow him to do this, and taking the Grand 
Duke’s revolver, went down again himself. Rasputin 
was sitting exactly in the same position. When Prince 
Yusupoff questioned him he said he felt curiously sleepy, 
but, having had some more wine, he seemed to recover, 
and rising, went over to inspect a beautiful inlaid 
cabinet that stood in the corner. On the top of the 
cabinet stood an old Italian crucifix of crystal and 
silver, and nerving himself to a supreme effort. Prince 
Yusupoff drew nearer. “ Grigori Efflmovitch,” he said 
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a little hoarsely, “ you had better look at that crucifix 
and say a prayer before it.” With a look of surprise 
Rasputin turned round and at the same moment Prince 
Yusupoff raised his revolver and fired steaight at the 
priest, who fell forward with a bellow of rage and rolled 
over on to a beautiful white bearskin rug that was 
stretched on the floor. 

Hearing the noise the other young men hurried 
downstairs and having made a hurried examination, 
the doctor declared that the death agony had begun 
and that all would be over in a few seconds, and locking 
up the room they went upstairs again to make some 
final arrangements. It had been agreed that one of 
them was to put on Rasputin’s coat and hat and get 
into the car that was still waiting outside, ostensibly 
to drive back to the flat; the clothing was then to be 
burnt and the body taken to a lonely spot on the islands 
and thrown into the river. 

While they were talking Prince Yusupoff was over¬ 
come with a sudden feeling of fear, a conviction that 
everything was not as it should be, and presently he 
left the others and returned alone to the cellar. 

The priest’s figure lay sprawled out on the ground 
just as they had left it, and for a few moments the 
young man stood looking at it, and who knows what 
thoughts were in his mind ! And then as he stood 
there in the silent room ho saw with a creeping sense 
of horror a sudden movement convulse the inert body, 
and then first one eye opened and then the other, 
staring at him out of that distorted face with a baleful 
hatred. And as he still stood there, too paralysed to 
move, Rasputin raised himself and with a movement 
of inhuman strength flung himself upon him, nearly 
bearing him to the ground with the fury of his onslaught. 
Only with great difficulty did Yusupoff manage to free 
himself from those clinging fingers and dashed for the 
stairs, with Rasputin screaming out imprecations, crawl- 
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ing on hands and feet behind him. The others had 
gone to see about the car, leaving the door of the 
upper room open, and Rasputin managed to find his 
way into the courtyard, was already at the gates when 
Purishkevitz, hearing Yusupoff’s cries for help, ran up 
and fired three shots in rapid succession at the swaying 
figure which fell over into the snow. 

Attracted by the noise a policeman came up to inquire 
if anything was the matter, but, having been told by 
Prince Yusupoff that he had been giving a party and 
that one of the guests had become rather gay and let 
off his revolver, he went away again, and the body of 
Rasputin was hastily wrapped in a cloth, put into the 
car and driven out to the islands, where, in a lonely 
spot near the Petrovsky Bridge, it was thrust into a hole 
in the ice. 

The next day the town seethed with reports of 
Rasputin’s disappearance, and when the body was 
eventually discovered, the excitement became intense, 
and the wildest, most contradictory rumours were cir¬ 
culated. Telephoning to the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Michaelovitch Prince Yusupoff said cryptically: “I 
have been accused of murdering Rasputin because last 
night at a supper party a black dog went mad and had 
to be shot,” but preserved a stubborn silence when 
questioned further. He was, however, arrested and 
later on sent into exile in the Crimea, while the Grand 
Duke Dmitri, though he swore on his oath that he had 
not committed a murder, was confined to his palace on 
the Nevski. 

Returning from the Staff the Grand Duke Paul begged 
the Emperor to give his son back his freedom, but the 
only reply he got was, “ The Empress cannot allow 
him to be released,” and on January 2nd the young 
Grand Duke, without being allowed to make any 
preparations or allowed time to pack, was sent off to 
a small village on the Persian frontier. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE STORM GATHERS 


T HE way in which the Grand Duke Dmitri had 
been treated had roused the indignation of 
the other members of the Imperial family, 
and after a meeting at the palace of the Grand Duchess 
Marie Pavlovna, they sent a collective letter to the 
Emperor, warning him of the growing seriousness of the 
internal situation and begging that the Grand Duke 
Dmitri might be pardoned. The only reply they 
received, however, was a pencil-written note (which is 
in my possession at the present time). “ It is given to 
nobody to occupy himself with murder. I know that 
the conscience of many gives them no rest, as it is not 
only Dmitri Pavlovitch who is implicated. I am 
astonished that you should address yourselves to me.” 
Curt and arbitrary in its tone, this note had evidently 
been dictated by the Empress, who, grief-stricken and 
embittered by the death of Rasputin, was more than 
ever determined to maintain a policy of rigid and 
unbending autocracy. 

In all the audiences he had with the Emperor in 1916 
my father had repeatedly warned him of the growing 
danger of revolution, and begged him to make certain 
concessions to a people who had suffered unduly in the 
war, but the Emperor had always evaded a direct 
answer or had replied that, though he fully appreciated 
the sacrifices his people had made, the time for con¬ 
cessions had not yet come, and that questions of Internal 
Policy must wait till after the conclusion of peace. 

At the beginning of January 1917 the situation seemed 

160 
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so serious that my lather decided to make one more 
attempt to talk to the Emperor in order to try and 
persuade him to adopt another form of government. 
He telegraphed first of all to England, asking whether 
he could have permission to speak in the name of the 
King and the Government, but he was told that the 
King was away and that the Government did not think 
any good would be done by asking for an audience at 
that moment. My father then sent another telegram 
saying that if the Government would not authorize 
him to speak in their name, he was prepared to do so 
in his own. “ We owe it,” he said, “ to the Emperor 
who has always been such a loyal friend and ally. We 
owe it to Russia, who has made such sacrifices in the 
common cause, and we owe it to ourselves who are so 
directly interested.” 

The Foreign Office then gave the necessary permission 
and my father was received at Tsarskoe on January 12th. 
All the other audiences he had had with the Emperor 
had been held in the latter’s study, but this time he was 
received, not by Nicholas II, the man, seated at his 
desk and offering him cigarettes, but by Nicholas II, 
the Autocrat, standing in full uniform in the official 
Audience Chamber. Fully realizing that this was done 
in order to emphasize the fact that he was not welcome, 
and feeling, as he frankly confesses it in his book, a 
little frightened by the Emperor’s rigid demeanour, my 
father nevertheless determined to carry out his self- 
imposed task and say what he had come to say. 

After regretting the death of Count Benckendorff, 
Russian Ambassador in London, and mentioning Mon¬ 
sieur Sazonoff as his possible successor, the Emperor 
went on to speak of the Allied Conference which was 
shortly to meet in Petrograd, and when my father 
observed that he did not personally see what advantage 
was to be gained by a conference at that moment, the 
Emperor asked him why he took so pessimistic a view. 
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My father replied that even if any agreement was 
reached, there was no guarantee of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment remaining in power as the Ministers were constantly 
being changed. Asking the Emperor’s permission to 
speak frankly, he then said that if Russia was united 
their only unity lay in their opposition to the existing 
policy, that the people, who had rallied so splendidly 
round the Sovereign on the outbreak of the war, had 
seen hundreds and thousands of lives sacrificed on 
account of the lack of munitions and the incompetence 
of the administration. “Your Majesty,” my father 
continued, “ has but one course open to you, namely 
to break down the barrier that separates you from your 
people and to regain their confidence.” 

“ Do you mean ? ” the Emperor had drawn himself 
up and his voice was a little harsh, “ that I am to 
regain the confidence of my people, or that they are to 
regain my confidence ? ” 

“ Both, sir,” my father replied, “ for without such 
* mutual confidence Russia will never win the war.” He 
went on to tell the Emperor that he had only to lift 
his little finger to have the whole country at his feet, 
he implored him to go to the Duma and show himself 
to the people and tell them that he wished to work 
with them in order to win the war. He warned him 
of the intensive propaganda being carried on in Russia 
by German agents; they were, he said, using as their 
unconscious tools those who advised the Emperor in 
the choice of his Ministers, they were indirectly even 
influencing the Empress herself through the people 
surrounding her, so that she was being accused of 
working in German interests. He next went on to 
speak of Protopopoff, declaring that as long as he 
remained in office, there would never be the collabora¬ 
tion between the Government and the Duma which was 
so essential to victory, and added that the Duma could 
have no confidence in a man who had betrayed his party 
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for office and was known to have had an interview 
with a German agent at Stockholm. Revolutionary 
talk was being held in Petrograd, indeed all over Russia 
there were whispers of contemplated assassinations, and 
if these were once begun there was no saying where 
they would end. “ Your Majesty,” my father con¬ 
cluded, “ must remember that the people and the army 
are but one, and that in the event of revolution only a 
small part of the army can be counted on to defend 
the dynasty. An Ambassador I am well aware has no 
right to hold the language which I have held to Your 
Majesty, and I have had to take my courage in both 
hands before speaking as I have done. I can but plead 
as my excuse the fact that I have throughout been 
inspired by my feelings of devotion for Your Majesty 
and the Empress. If I were to see a friend walking 
through a wood on a dark night along a path which I 
knew ended in a precipice, would it not be my duty 
to warn him of his danger ? And is it not equally my 
duty to warn Your Majesty of the abyss that lies 
ahead of you ? You have, sir, come to the parting 
of the ways and you have now to choose between two 
paths. The one will lead you to victory and a glorious 
peace, the other to revolution and disaster. Let me 
implore Your Majesty to choose the former. By follow¬ 
ing it you will, sir, secure for your country the realiza¬ 
tion of its secular ambitions and for yourself the position 
of the most powerful Sovereign in Europe. But above 
all else, Your Majesty will assure the safety of those 
who are so dear to you and be free from all anxiety 
on their account.” 

For a moment after he had finished there was silence. 
Then the Emperor looked up, and, his eyes clouded 
with tears, held out his hand. “I thank you, Sir 
George,” he said simply and my father withdrew, 
daring to hope that his words had had some effect. 
He had, however, noticed that a door leading into the 
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private apartments of the Emperor had been standing 
ajar, and he had been conscious all during the audience 
that a third person was present, listening to every word 
that passed. There seems now no doubt that that 
third person was the Empress who had determined to 
hear what this meddlesome and interfering Ambassador 
had to say to her husband, and, furious at the language 
he had used, persuaded the Emperor to pay no heed 
to the advice he had been given, and begged him to 
ask for the recall of the man who had dared to be so 
audacious. 

It is tragic now to look back and see how this woman 
who loved her husband with a single-hearted and ardent 
devotion, was leading him inevitably to destruction. 
Over and over again he was on the point of yielding 
to the exhortations and admonitions of his advisers, 
and over and over again the Empress overruled his 
intentions of reform and brought him back to that 
arbitrary and undeviating autocracy that was to prove 
the ruin of a great Empire. 

It is understandable that the reactionary party did 
not look with favour on my father’s friendship with 
the Liberal members of the Duma, but when some of 
the Russians insinuate that this friendship cloaked any 
treasonable intentions towards the Emperor, I would 
like to remind them that at that moment the British 
Embassy was perhaps the only house where a Palace 
Revolution was not discussed, and where, though the 
Empress was blamed for her unbending rigidity, she 
was at least not slandered and reviled as she was in 
some of the houses in Petrograd. In his anxiety to 
save Russia from the ruin which he clearly foresaw, 
my father had turned to the Liberal leaders, hoping 
that in them he would find a patriotism that he had 
looked for in vain in other quarters, but though sincere 
and honest in their devotion to their country and in 
their aims for that country’s good, these men were to 
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prove themselves but broken straws blown before the 
wind. “ The British Ambassador,” says Monsieur Gil- 
liard in his book, Le Tragique Destin du Tsar Nicholas II, 
“had for his informants Russian politicians whose 
patriotism one cannot question, but who saw Russia 
from an ideal standpoint of their own creation and not 
as she really was, and consequently led the Ambassador 
astray.” It is perhaps true that my father expected 
too much of Rodzianko, Miliukoff, Guchkoff and the 
other Liberal leaders, and believing them to be stronger 
than they were, he may have been led astray in his 
hopes that they would be able to pull Russia out of 
the abyss of intrigue and corruption, but it is certainly 
not true that he wavered for one moment in his loyalty 
to the Emperor, for whom he had a very sincere affection 
and admiration, and whom he supported and upheld in 
every way in his power. 

In a telegram he had sent the Foreign Office on 
November 16th of the preceding year he had said: 
“ If there is trouble the troops, I am told, will refuse 
to fire. The trouble, if it comes, will be due to economic 
reasons and it will begin, not with the workmen in the 
factories, but with the crowds waiting in the cold and 
snow outside the provision shops.” And certainly in 
that third winter of the war one looked at those long 
lines of women waiting for their turn to buy food with 
a stir of apprehension and fear. They had been patient 
for many months, but how much longer would that 
patience last, and what would happen when once that 
passive, quiet resignation was broken 7 

It was said that iq every one of those long, waiting 
lines there was a Secret agent, a woman who looked like 
all the other women, with a brown or grey or a black 
woollen shawl clutched round her chin, and cold blue 
lips that whispered to her neighbour: “ Why should 
we put up with this ? Why does not Russia make 
peace 7 Germany is ready to end the war, it is the 
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capitalists who want to go on fighting for their own 
profits. Look at them in their cars ! They are making 
money out of the war, they are able to get food and 
drink, they do not have to fight, it does not matter 
to them how long the war lasts. It is we who suffer, 
our men who die, our children who go hungry. The 
Little Father is so far away from us, what does he 
care ? And the Empress, who is a German at heart 
and has betrayed our army again and again to the 
enemy, what is it to her that we have nothing to eat ? 
Let us get rid of the Romanoffs, then we shall have 
peace and bread and land.” 

And all the time Protopopoff with his mad, brilliant 
eyes, his restless movements, his quick staccato voice, 
was telling the Empress of the people’s devotion, show¬ 
ing her telegrams supposed to come from the peasants 
all over Russia, calling on her as the deliverer and hope 
of the country and assuring her of an undying loyalty 
and devotion. Distracted by grief and anxiety she was 
only too ready to believe these messages; when all 
the world seemed against her, they helped to convince 
her that whatever happened the army and the people 
would remain loyal, that it was only the smart society 
of Petrograd, the diplomats and politicians, who hated 
her, that her mission was to uphold the autocracy of 
Russia and give her son an Empire where his power 
and word would be supreme. 

The arrival of the Allied Missions on January 29th 
raised the morale of the army and of the country in 
general. The relations between Russia and the Allies 
improved, a brighter atmosphere prevailed, and one 
dared to hope, one dared even to talk about the future, 
to dream impossible dreams 1 • And Petrograd was 
suddenly gay again 1 There were dinners and parties 
every night. Court carriages were seen about the streets, 
a long line of ears stood at all hours outside the HStel 
d’Europe, one realized suddenly, hearing all those Eng- 
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lish voices, seeing all those English uniforms, how long 
one’s exile had been, how far away one was, how little 
one really knew of the war on the Western Front, and 
what it meant of heartbreak and struggle, of courage 
and endurance to England. 

I remember on one of the last nights before the 
Conference broke up, going to the Ballet with the late 
Lord Milner and Sir Henry Wilson. The parterre was 
crowded with officers, a few young diplomats standing 
out sombrely in their black coats and white ties, some 
old Generals with very bald heads whispering together, 
the big Imperial box in the centre full of Italians, French 
and English uniforms, in the other Imperial box next 
our own the Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch and 
the Duke of Leuehtenberg leaning forward to smile a 
greeting. Court servants in their gold-braided coats 
were passing up and down the stalls showing people to 
their places the big, burly figure of the Chief of Police 
stood near one of the exits, his keen eyes sweeping the 
audience as if he was looking for some suspicious person. 
There were pretty women in the boxes and now and 
then disjointed scraps of talk reached me, something 
about Olga Michailovna’s new blue satin dress I heard, 
then a laughing greeting, “And is it true, Anastasia 
Ivanovna, that you are engaged ? And when is the 
wedding to be ? In a month’s time ? I hope you are 
going to invite me.” “ Two weeks’ leave,” a man’s 
voice ringing out. “ The Ballet as often as possible, 
music, the gipsies, wine and love! ” 

The orchestra rose and faced the audience before 
breaking out into the National Anthems of the Allies, 
and I drew back to let Lord Milner and Sir Henry 
Wilson take the applause which greeted the British 
hymn, and as I listened to the cheering voices, the 
clapping hands, I felt the tears rush to my eyes, was 
conscious of a sudden homesickness, then the beautiful, 
solemn strains of the Russian Anthem swelled through 
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the theatre, and there was no warning voice, no chill 
of premonition to tell me that this was the last time 
I was to hear the hymn for the Emperor played in 
public! 

The Allied Conference left Russia on February 21st; 
the Emperor once more ‘ changed his mind 5 and did 
not go to the opening of the Duma, or proclaim a 
Constitutional Government as he had promised the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandroviteh; but nevertheless 
there was no sign of trouble, and my father went to 
Finland for ten days’ well-deserved and much-needed 
rest. 

I had at the same time gone to stay with a friend 
in the Baltie Provinces, and spent a fortnight there of 
unalloyed happiness. A fair-sized, red-briclc house, it 
was really no different to any ordinary English country 
mansion. There was electric light, there was central 
heating, bath-rooms with water that was always boiling, 
there were comfortable chairs, well-coolced meals, 
efficient servants, and yet with all this it was so foreign, 
so different, that never for one moment could one 
imagine oneself in England. The breathless silence of 
the snow outside one’s windows, the red-cheeked maid 
who tiptoed into one’s room before daybreak to light 
the big white china stove, now and then the silver 
jingle of sleigh bells, the crunching squeak of footsteps 
on the frozen ground, the utter disregard for time, the 
impulsive arrangement of plans, a sudden journey to 
Reval, a fancy-dress dance, a picnic in the snow, the 
gipsy songs our hostess sang to us, sitting in the fire¬ 
light, her golden eyes gazing into the flames. . . . There 
was something here one would never find in England, 
though just where the difference lay it would be difficult 
to say. There is a magic about the deep, voiceless 
quiet of the snow that is hard to describe, there is a 
beauty about a sunny morning in pine-woods hushed 
in that incredible quietness that nothing can equal, 
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and the -winter evenings when the sunset casts a faint 
pink glow over the white untrodden fields, when the 
windows of the house beckon through the falling 
shadows, have a loveliness all their own, while the 
thought of a fire, of tea and hot cakes brings one a 
glow of warmth and a delight one can never get from 
blazing summer days, blue seas or golden sands. 

It was here at Yendel that I first got to know Com¬ 
mander Cromie, the brilliant young naval officer, whose 
intrepid courage and daring, and the skill with which 
he had brought his submarine out to Russia, had 
already marked him out as a fitting descendant of 
Nelson and Cochrane. Dark-haired, and looking more 
like a Spaniard than an Englishman, the first impression 
he gave one was one of gravity, restraint and reserve; 
it was not till one knew him better that one realized 
the whimsical humour, the strength and power kept 
under a stern control. Here was indeed the c sword of 
steel within the velvet glove,’ but only on rare occasions 
would the quiet voice ring out into sharp command, 
would the brown eyes flash into sudden flame, giving 
one a glimpse of the daring, venturesome spirit that 
masked itself under a seeming calm serenity. 

Another girl was staying in the house at the same 
time, and the British officers from Reval came over 
whenever they could get leave, so that we were very 
gay, in spite of the war and the menacing shadows of 
the political situation. We spent the bright, sunny 
mornings ski-ing and tobogganing on the gentle slopes 
of the park. In the afternoons we drove in troikas 
through the woods, with now and then a sledge upset 
into a snow-covered ditch, a laughing extrication of 
rugs and cushions, and on again home to a huge tea, 
a lazy hour in front of the fire, a gay dinner, and music, 
dancing and games till long past midnight. 

It was not till the night of March 11th that, knowing 
nothing of the events which were convulsing Petrograd, 
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we reluctantly tore ourselves away. The old man¬ 
servant, standing on the step, bowed his farewells, the 
warm light of the big hall framing his figure, the huge 
fur rug was fastened firmly round us, the coachman, 
muffled in his shapeless coat, shook the reins, and with 
a sudden silver jingle of bells wc started off into the 
night. 

There was no moon, but the deep blue of the sky 
was sown with stars and the pure stretches of snow 
gleamed like sheets of silver on either side of the 
road. There was not a breath of wind, the powdered 
snow flew up under the horses’ hoofs, the runners of 
the sledge made no sound on the frozen surface, the 
rhythmical jingle of the bells alone broke the breathless 
almost frightening silence; not a living thing seemed 
to move or stir, only here and there in the distance 
little wooden houses stood with uncurtained windows 
gleaming like big orange eyes across the snow, making 
one think somehow of the witches’ cottage in some old 
fairy-tale. 

Then at last there were the bright lights of the little 
station, the waiting-room full of soldiers and peasants 
in evil-smelling sheepskins, the hoot and whistle of the 
engine, shouting voices, smoke and noise, the end of 
a dream 1 The train coming from Reval was full to 
overflowing, even the corridors were packed with soldiers 
and sailors, sleeping on stools, on the floor, or on piled- 
up bags and luggage. But the head of the District 
Police had reserved us a compartment, and, little 
knowing that this was the last time we were to enjoy 
such- privileges, we locked our door and settled down 
for the night’s journey. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE STORM BREAKS 


W E arrived at Petrograd the next morning at 
a quarter to eight, the train for a wonder 
being only ten minutes late. The big station 
seemed somehow darker than usual, the few porters 
who were about wore a somewhat perturbed and dis¬ 
tracted air, and the sight of General Knox in full uniform 
caused me a momentary feeling of alarm, my thoughts 
swiftly flying to the possibility of something having 
happened at the Embassy. His first words, however, 
reassured me on that score. “ I have come to meet 
you,” he said, “ because there have been riots here 
the last few days, and no motors are allowed in the 
streets without a pass.” 

My Russian friend who had come back with us turned 
a little pale. “ Riots ? ” she repeated, “ you mean it’s 
really serious ? I heard somebody say on the train 
that some provision shops had been looted.” 

“ I am afraid it’s rather more than that,” General 
Knox answered gravely. He was looking at us with 
speculative eyes: three girls, rather tired and travel- 
stained, I could almost see the thought that flashed 
through his mind. “ Women ? Ought not to be here 
at all. Damned nuisance, when there is trouble of 
this kind ! " Then he glanced at the pile of luggage 
on the platform. “ You will all have to come in the 
car,” he said, “ and we must get the boxes in too, 
somehow. All the cabs are on strike, and the trams 
have stopped as well.” 

The other passengers were now all crowded on the 
d.e. 161 is 
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station steps, some of them sitting drearily on their 
boxes, some standing about staring hopelessly up the 
straight road that seemed to stretch so endlessly in front 
of the station, while others employed the time by abusing 
the porters who only shrugged their shoulders and 
repeated with a maddening and wearisome monotony, 
“ No, there are no isvoschiks. And the trams are not 
going, either. If the Excellencies want to get home 
and have no carriage they will have to walk. A long 
way ? Eh, of course it is a long way, but what is to 
be done ? There are no isvoschiks to be had, not a 
single one.” 

One man, more energetic and resourceful than the 
rest, had managed to get hold of a little hand-sleigh, 
had piled his luggage on top of it and started out to 
walk, his wife, a pretty fair-haired woman, wrapped in 
costly furs, trudging manfully beside him. Another 
man, even more resourceful, who had tied a piece of 
rope and an old bit of sacking he had found somewhere, 
round his shoulder, was walking off, dragging the bag 
behind him, bumping over the furrows in a way that 
made one wonder what the things inside would be like 
by the time the bag reached its destination. Somehow 
we managed to crowd into the car, somehow found 
places for trunks and bags and wraps, the maid my 
Russian friend had brought with her, sitting in front 
with the chauffeur. 

Hardly four yards away we passed a tram with its 
windows broken, a little further a cab lying on its side, 
every few minutes soldiers, with rifles and bayonets, 
stopped us to ask for a pass giving us permission to 
drive through the streets. The bare ugly road leading 
from the station, with the dirty stucco houses on either 
side, seemed somehow more hopelessly drab and melan¬ 
choly than usual, the shops were all boarded up, not 
a face showed at any of the windows, now and then a 
woman with a shawl over her head slipped furtively 
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along, keeping close to the shelter of the houses as if 
she feared the attack of some unseen enemy. 

As we drove on, General Knox told us briefly what 
had been happening during the last few days. The 
trouble had begun—even as my father had said it 
would—by a woman in one of the long food queues 
throwing a stone at a baker’s window. That had been 
on Thursday, March Sth, and it had been the signal 
for the long-restrained discontent to flare into open 
rebellion. There had been a certain amount of desultory 
shooting during the next few days, there had been 
skirmishes with the police, troops of Cossacks patrolling 
the town, processions of workmen with red flags, and 
the strains of the Marseillaise replacing the Russian 
National Anthem. 

The Emperor had left for Mohileff on the Thursday 
morning just before the trouble started, the Tsarevitch 
and the Grand Duchesses were in bed with the measles, 
the Empress was distracted with anxiety, and neither 
the Government nor the Duma had seemed to be able 
to grapple with the situation. It was not, however, 
till the Sunday that things had taken a really serious 
turn. It was a brilliantly fine day, and, in spite of the 
orders posted up at street corners forbidding the 
assembly of crowds, there had been massed processions 
of workmen and the Nevsky had been thronged with 
people. Some of the troops had fired on the crowd, 
but the Pavlovsky had refused to obey the order of 
their officers and had had to be disbanded, and doubts 
were now entertained as to the loyalty of the other 
regiments quartered in Petrograd. 

It is very often the time just prior to a catastrophe 
that seems strangely laden with ominous warning, arid 
on the morning of March 12th the storm had not yet 
broken in all its violence, but the deathly silence of 
that waiting city was a thing never to be forgotten. 
There were the same wide streets, the same great 
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palaces, the same gold spires and domes rising out of 
the pearl-coloured morning mists, and yet they all 
seemed abnormal, held in a spell of baleful stillness. 
And everywhere emptiness, no lines of toiling carts, no 
crowded scarlet trams, no little sledges, no motors, no 
private carriages ! Petrograd might indeed have been 
a city of the dead ! And then as we turned out into 
the Palace Quay, the solitary figure of the policeman 
who always held guard at this corner, stood out in 
dark and solitary significance in the waste of deserted 
streets and ice-bound river. Round him the utter 
silence, behind him on the opposite shore the low grim 
walls of the Fortress and the Imperial flag of Russia 
that for the last time fluttered against the winter sky. 
As we passed him the policeman raised his hand to 
salute the car and catching a glimpse of his ashen face, 
I shivered with a sudden cold thrill of horror, for some¬ 
how the thought came to me, as distinctly as if the words 
had been spoken in my ear, that the man who had just 
saluted us would not live to see the end of that day. 

My father and mother had come back from Finland 
on the Sunday, and were, I think, rather relieved when 
I arrived safely at the Embassy, and indeed I had hardly 
got my things off when the silence was broken by a sharp 
fusillade of shooting, by a sudden uproar of voices, by 
a rush of figures scattering across the big Souvoroff 
Square and up the Quay, men who ran and brandished 
rifles, revolvers, swords; mad with the unreasoning 
frenzy of revolt, inflamed with that terrible infection 
of crowds that runs from man to man, wiping out reason 
and humanity and considered judgment. 

At twelve my father, in spite of my mother’s protests, 
insisted on going as usual to the Foreign Office and came 
hack discouraged by the attitude of the Government 
who had decided to prorogue the Duma, an action which 
he said was bound to create further trouble. It was 
rumoured, too, that General Ivanoff had been given 
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command of the district with orders to quell the insur¬ 
rection with a stern hand and have no mercy, and 
this news enraged the Socialists and provoked a general 
disquiet and dissatisfaction. 

The Garrison of Petrograd at that moment consisted 
of young untried soldiers who were training for the 
Front. They were carried away by excitement and 
noise, they had no leader, there was nobody for them 
to turn to; when they went to the Duma they found 
chaos and disorder, they found distracted members who 
each told them something different. They found a 
young lawyer with the face of an ascetic and the eyes 
of a fanatic who harangued them with fiery words and 
bade them fight for the cause of freedom. They were 
told by Rodzianko that the Government no longer 
existed. They were told by Cheidze, the leader of the 
Social Democrats, that the newly formed Soviet, or 
Executive Committee of the Council of Workmen’s 
Delegates, would look after them. But they were told 
nothing about the Emperor, who with that strange and 
sinister fatality that seemed to overhang all his actions, 
was away at Mohileff at the very moment when his 
presence in the capital was most needed. Had he been 
in Petrograd, could he have made a dramatic proclama¬ 
tion and announced his intention of working for the 
people and the formation of a Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, it is certain that the army would have rallied 
round the throne and the guns then would have been 
turned on the rabble of hooligans, communists, pick¬ 
pockets and criminals who were spreading ferment and 
turmoil through the town. 

Forbidden to go out and finding it impossible to settle 
down to any ordinary occupation, I spent most of that 
morning sitting on the Embassy steps, watcliing the 
people who came and went and listening to the different 
reports every one of them brought. Not far from the 
Embassy the Preobhajensky regiment had mutinied and 
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were killing their officers. The Military Arsenal had 
been stormed by a crowd of workmen and soldiers who 
were dealing out arms and ammunition of every sort 
to a turbulent crowd. The Law Courts were being 
burnt and looted and a fierce battle was raging on the 
Liteynia. The Central Office of the Secret Police was 
being raided. Three of the principal prisons had been 
carried by storm and all the prisoners set free. All 
over Petrograd policemen were being hunted, shot down 
and murdered. Every man who came in gave one 
some further information of the crumbling of the whole 
structure of law and order, of the utter annihilation of 
things which had seemed to one concrete and impreg¬ 
nable. One began to have the feeling that there was 
nothing firm or stable in the world, that the walls of 
the house might at any moment burst and crash in on 
one, that the ground beneath one’s feet might open 
and engulf one in destruction. 

In the afternoon a few English ladies, courageously 
facing the very real danger of the streets, came to the 
usual weekly sewing party, and sat in the big red and 
white ball-room talking in hushed voices, listening to 
the distant sound of fighting still going on near the 
Liteynia, and comparing notes of what they had seen 
on their way to the Embassy. One had met a mob 
of drunken soldiers and workmen who had trussed a 
policeman up in ropes and were dragging him along 
the frozen road, another had seen an officer shot down 
on the doorstep of a house, still another had passed a 
crowd gathered round a huge bonfire and had been 
told they were burning a sergeant of the Secret Police. 
The Revolution, which the Provisional Government 
announced boastfully to Europe had passed over * blood- 
lessly,’ was already on that second day claiming its 
victims, though in Petrograd the number of dead was 
negligible compared to the hundreds who perished at 
Viborg and Kronstadt. 
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Later in the afternoon a burst of cheering coming 
from across the river announced that the Fortress had 
surrendered to the people, and I remember feeling a 
sudden shock of horror and dismay when for the first 
time I saw the blood-red flag that flaunted its challenge 
at the palaces on the opposite shore. Later in the 
evening the first motor-lorries, with which afterwards 
we were to become so very familiar, came thundering 
down the quay, filled with a motly collection of soldiers, 
sailors and workmen, shouting and cheering, shooting 
indiscriminately at passers-by, driving over and through 
everything that tried to stop them. 

Slowly darkness settled over the town, but all during 
the night the fighting continued, bands of drunken 
soldiers were chasing policemen, armoured cars, stolen 
by the rebels from the looted arsenal, were fighting 
other cars, manned by men still loyal to a fallen Govern¬ 
ment, and up in the roof of the Marble Palace, just 
across the square, one of the machine guns, which had 
been hidden all over the town by Protopopoff, kept up 
a steady fire till nearly three in the morning when it 
fell silent with a hideous suddenness. 

A town swiftly reacts to a revolution, rather like a 
beautiful woman who has ceased to care for her beauty, 
and when the next morning I drew back my curtains, 
the big Souvoroff Square, usually so busy and teeming 
with life, wore an indescribably desolate air. The tram¬ 
lines were blocked with snow, one or two of the over¬ 
head wires had been broken or shot through and hung 
down forlornly, a lamp-post had been shattered and 
lay on its side, the snow was trampled on, it looked 
grey somehow, dirty, and littered with cigarette-ends, 
torn leaflets, here and there a scarlet rosette dropped 
by some ardent supporter of the Revolution. Workmen 
and soldiers were coming across the bridge and already 
the soldiers seemed to have lost their upright, well- 
drilled bearing, they looked slovenly and bedraggled, 
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they held themselves badly, slouching along, their 
collars undone, their caps stuck on at any angle, an odd 
assortment of weapons tied on to them with bits of 
rope or string or scarlet tape. They all earned rifles 
and bayonets and some had officers’ swords buckled 
round their waists, while others had two or three pistols 
stuck into their pockets or hung round their neck on 
a bit of string. Presently lorries, decked with huge 
red flags and bristling with guns, began to go past, and 
as the day wore on, one began to see private cars, 
which had evidently been commandeered, filled with a 
motley collection of soldiers and sailors, two men 
generally lying on the mud-guards with their fingers 
ready on the trigger of their rifles and very often the 
back window broken and the wicked-looking nose of a 
machine gun sticking out through the opening. 

Early that morning a shot fired from the Astoria, 
which was the Military Hotel of Pctrograd, caused the 
building to be stormed by an infuriated mob. All the 
Russian officers in the hotel were arrested, an old 
General who tried to resist the soldiers’ invasion was 
killed on the staircase, and a massacre of the inhabitants 
was only prevented by the presence of mind of the British 
and French soldiers who were living in the hotel. 

At midday the Admiralty, which had held out against 
a determined siege, was forced to surrender, a message 
being sent from the Fortress that if they did not give 
in within twenty minutes, the big guns would be used 
and the whole building razed to the ground. Knowing 
what an indescribable loss this would be to the Navy, 
Admiral Grigorovitch finally decided to give hi m self up 
to the Revolutionary troops, who, though they divested 
him of his office, treated him with every consideration. 
A tall good-looking man, with a low deep voice and 
charming manners, he had been Minister of Marine since 
we first arrived in Russia and had many times shown 
us great kindness in placing the Admiralty yacht at 
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our disposal, or lending us motor-launches for excursions 
and picnics. His whole heart was bound up in his 
profession and when I met him a few months after the 
Revolution, I hardly recognized the haggard old man 
whose dark eyes filled with tears when he spoke of the 
ruin and abasement of the Russian Fleet. 

In his book my father very casually mentions the 
fact that on Tuesday, March 18th, he was able to walk 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the morning in 
order to pay a farewell visit to Monsieur Pokrovsky. 
He does not say how the members of the Chancery 
all tried to warn him that the streets were unsafe, 
how, when they failed to convince him, the faithful 
William came up to my mother. “ If Your Excellency 
could stop the Ambassador going out,” he begged with 
tears in his eyes, “ they are fighting on the Millionnais, 
and His Excellency will not listen.” 

My mother hurried downstairs and found my father 
just putting his coat on in the hall. By the expression 
on his face, I knew that he had hoped to get out without 
her knowing it, he looked rather like a naughty little 
boy caught in an act of disobedience and I felt a sneak¬ 
ing sympathy for him, being heartily tired myself of 
the mandate which kept me a prisoner indoors. 

“ George, surely you are not going out ? ” my mother’s 
voice was not quite steady, but my father answered 
her coolly and pleasantly as if this was quite the 
most ordinary occasion. 

“Why not, my dear? it is quite a fine day, and I 
am going to say good-bye to Pokrovsky.” 

“ Rut you know they are fighting in the streets,” 
she insisted; “ won’t you at least take the car ? ” 

“ No, I had much rather walk,” he answered quietly 
and firmly and, with his fur cap set at the rakish angle 
he always affected, he took up his gloves and stick and 
went out of the double glass doors which the porter 
had opened for him. He never told us anything about 
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that walk, and it was only much later that I heard the 
story of the fight that was raging between rival factions 
of the Pavlovsky regiments, of how somehow the word 
had gone round that the British Ambassador was 
coming down the street, and of how, with one accord, 
the soldiers put down their rifles and stood waiting 
respectfully till that tall grey-haired figure had passed, 
when they once more renewed their fusillade at each 
other with undiminished vigour. 

My father also mentions in his book : “In the after¬ 
noon I again went out ... to call on Sazonoff, who 
was staying in an hotel on the Nevsky, and, although 
the rattle of machine guns overhead was not a pleasant 
accompaniment, we got there and back without any 
incident.’ 1 But he does not record the fact that the 
Secretary, who was with him on that walk, arrived 
back in a state almost of collapse and said that they 
had had to walk straight through a fusillade of fire, 
but that the 1 Old man ’ had refused to turn back or 
take cover, and had remained perfectly calm, laughing 
and talking as if nothing had happened. 

He likewise makes no mention of the incident recorded 
by Monsieur Paldologue of how, coming back from the 
Foreign Office on the first day of the Revolution, their 
carriage was surrounded by an angry howling mob, 
who, in spite of the protestations of the Chasseur, 
threatened to break up the carriage and drag the 
occupants out into the street. The situation was be¬ 
coming really ugly when a passing soldier cried out, 
“ Hold, comrades! Those are indeed the Ambassa¬ 
dors of England and France,” and, accepting his 
word, the crowd fell back and allowed the carriage to 
proceed. 

All during the next three days the fighting in the 
streets continued, for the policemen were still holding 
the roofs with their machine guns, and, until they were 
exterminated, the anger of the crowd would not be 
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appeased. Tyrannical and cruel as they had been, one 
could not help feeling a certain pity and even admira¬ 
tion for these men, who, sticking to the posts which, 
had been allotted to them by a Minister who had 
already given himself up to the Duma, were the only 
servants of the old Empire who held out, fighting to 
the last for a Government which did nothing to support 
them. 

The most pitiful part about the Revolution was indeed 
the lack of loyalty, of any sustained or united effort 
made against the forces of revolt. Only here and there 
in the general disintegration and dissolution, solitary 
instances of devotion and sacrifice stand out. The 
allegiance to the Emperor shown by Count and Countess 
Benckendorff, by Mademoiselle de Buexhoeveden and 
Countess Nastia Hendrikoff, the two young ladies-in¬ 
waiting, by Count Adam Zamoiskii who went on foot 
from Petrograd to Tsarskoe during the first days of 
the Revolution to see if there was anything he could do 
to assist the Empress, and, most pitiful and heroic of 
all, the story of that small detachment of Chevaliers 
Gardes, stationed at Novgorod, who, under the com¬ 
mand of one young officer, rode without rest or halt 
two days and nights to offer their services to the Em¬ 
press, only' to find when they arrived, half-frozen, 
starved and utterly worn out, that the palace was 
already in the possession of the Government troops and 
the high gates closed against them. 

In Petrograd Baron Stackelberg, a, personal friend 
of ours, was shot down because he tried to resist a troop 
of soldiers entering his house. The palace of Count 
Fredericks was attacked and burnt to the ground and 
old Countess Fredericks, who was desperately ill# was 
only saved by the presence of mind of her servants, 
who carried her out of the back entrance while the 
mob were battering at the front gates. 

Countess iKleinmicliel has declared that when Countess 
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Fredericks was subsequently taken to the British 
Hospital run by Lady Muriel Paget, the head surgeon 
there rang up my father and that the latter replied, 
“ Do not admit Countess Fredericks. I will have 
nothing to do with the ancien regime. No objections, 
please. I know what I am talking about.” This 
is an entire fabrication. My father could never have 
used such words even if it were true that Countess 
Fredericks was refused admittance to the British 
Hospital. On March 14th her daughter came to the 
Embassy to appeal for help for her mother who 
had passed the night on a stretcher in the Guards 
Hospital. Mr. Lombard, the English Chaplain, subse¬ 
quently arranged that she should be taken to Lhe British 
Hospital and hidden in one of the top rooms till another 
refuge could be found. 

The situation was in all respects a very difficult one 
for my father ; he had no right to grant the protection 
of the Embassy to anyone who was not a British subject 
and he was being constantly asked by terrified members 
of the Court set to give them sanctuary or hide their 
jewels. Monsieur Miliukoff had also requested that he 
would cease having intercourse with any members of 
the Imperial family and when he and my mother refused 
to drop old friends and people who had been kind to 
them in the past, he was told he would have to leave 
if he did not give up visits which were giving the ex¬ 
tremists the chance of accusing him of plotting a 
counter-revolution. He had offered the protection of 
the Embassy to the Grand Duchess Cyril, who was a 
British princess, but he had to promise Monsieur Miliu¬ 
koff that he would not interfere in Russian internal 
affairs, and when in February Countess Kleinmiehel 
was arrested and appealed to him to use his influence 
to save her, he had to refuse to do so. 

So, with the flames of burning houses, with the crack 
of rifles, the sharp bark of machine guns, the endless 
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singing of the Marseillaise, the first days of Russia’s 
Revolution passed, that Revolution acclaimed so lyric¬ 
ally by Monsieur Albert Thomas as “ La plus radieuse, 
la plus riante, la moins sanglante des revolutions.” 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE EMPEROR’S ABDICATION 


O N the Sunday, March 11th, Rodzianko, thor¬ 
oughly alarmed by the way things were going, 
sent an urgent telegram to Mohileif. “ The 
position is serious. There is anarchy in the capital. 
The Government is paralysed. The transportation of 
fuel and food is completely disorganized. The general 
dissatisfaction is growing. Disorderly firing takes place 
in the streets. A person trusted by the country must 
take charge immediately.” 

Unfortunately, the Emperor, being under the impres¬ 
sion that Rodzianko was a scaremonger who wanted 
to force him by threats into adopting a certain policy, 
did not answer this telegram, his conviction that things 
were being exaggerated being confirmed by the reassur¬ 
ing news which he was receiving from General Khabaloff, 
Military Governor of Petrograd, and from the Empress 
who said that the situation was well in hand, and that 
there was no cause for alarm. 

On Monday, March 12th, however, the Military 
Governor wired the nows of the mutiny of the Volinsky 
and Preobhajensky regiments, and a further message 
was received from Rodzianko. “ The position is getting 
worse. Measures must be taken at once, because 
to-morrow will be too late. The last hour has struck 
and the fate of the fatherland and of the dynasty is 
being decided.” 

That afternoon the Emperor, listening to the advice 
of some of his suite, ordered General Ivanoff to proceed 
at once to the capital, lie himself leaving Mohileff at 

m 
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three in the morning of Tuesday, March 13th. The 
Imperial train had however only reached Bologoie, 
about, twenty-four hours from Mohileff, when it was 
held up by rebel workmen who had blocked the line. 
The Emperor thereupon gave the command to turn 
back and proceed to the Ilead-quarters of General 
Russky, near Pskoff, and arriving there, he at once 
received General Russky and at the same time sent a 
telegram to Rodzianko offering to make any concessions 
which were necessary! Rodzianko had, however, by 
this time been carried away by the tide of revolt, and 
had lost his head, and he only telegraphed back curtly, 
“ Too late. It is now time to abdicate,” and this reply, 
added to the report General Russky had given him of 
the revolutionary spirit in the army, convinced the 
Emperor that there was only one course open to him, 
though if he had, even at that eleventh hour, sent a 
personal message to the people, or appealed to the 
army to support him, it is certain that some agreement 
could have been reached and a compromise made 
which would have arrested the tide of revolution. 

Living in the confined space of the Imperial train 
drawn up on a siding, surrounded by trembling courtiers 
who dared not meet his eyes, by pale-faced Generals 
who every few hours brought him reports of the 
spreading disloyalty in the army, wiLh news reaching 
him of fresh disasters and desertions in the capital, 
with everything he had counted on crumbling in ruins 
round him, with the knowledge that Schulgine and 
Guc hk off were coming to demand his abdication, that 
day of March 15th must have been one of agonizing 
and cruel mortification to Nicholas II, and desolately 
his thoughts must have turned to the past and reviewed 
the irretrievable mistakes which had brought him to 
this hour of humiliation and disaster. “ I see round 
me nothing but cowardice, treachery and despair,” he 
wrote bitterly in his diary. 
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He had already that morning told General Russky 
that he had decided to abdicate in favour of his son, 
but in the afternoon, after a walk with the Duke of 
Leuchtenbcrg, he sent for Professor Feodoroff, the 
imperial physician, and ordered him to tell him frankly 
and without subterfuge whether there was any chance of 
the Tsarevitch recovering from his illness and attain¬ 
ing middle age. Sadly and gravely Professor Feodoroff 
replied that, in his opinion, the Tsarevitch would not 
outlive his sixteenth year, and in any case would never 
be a normal healthy man. “ Science tells us,” he 
continued, “ that it is possible for some patients to 
live for many years, but one cannot conceal the fact 
that the Tsarevitch might succumb at any moment to 
the smallest accident.” 

“ But we can see that his strength will not be over¬ 
taxed,” the Emperor insisted. “ He is still a child and 
needs the care of his parents. Do you think they will 
allow me to stay with him and nurse him and look 
after him ? ” 

Again the old Professor shook his head: “ I fear that 
will be impossible under the circumstances,” he 
answered. 

The Emperor stared at him a moment, a look of 
consternation and dismay growing in his eyes, then he 
bent his head over his clasped hands and the physician 
silently withdrew, leaving him alone with his thoughts. 

The two delegates from the Duma had announced 
their arrival for seven o’clock that evening, but the 
train was delayed for three hours, and one can imagine 
what that time of suspense must have meant to the 
man who had been the greatest autocrat in Europe, 
and had never had to wait for any man’s pleasure. 
Nevertheless his calm serene dignity did not desert 
him, and though he was deathly pale, though his face 
was lined with fatigue, his eyes heavy with the aching 
heaviness of sleepless nights, he received the Duma 
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delegates with a tranquillity and self-control which was 
a marked contrast to their nervous, agitated manners. 

Haltingly at first, but gaining gradually in self- 
confidence, Guehkoff gave the Emperor his report of 
events in the capital, and very quietly Nicholas II 
listened and very quietly at last replied. “ All yester¬ 
day and all to-day,” he said, “ I have been thinking 
things over and I have decided to abdicate from the 
throne. I had meant to do so in favour of my son, 
but I have since come to the conclusion that I cannot 
be parted from him. I hope, gentlemen, you will 
understand and appreciate the feelings of a father.” 

The evenly spoken words were totally unexpected 
and a little movement of consternation and dismay 
went round the warm hushed stillness of the railway 
carriage. Schulgine attempted a feeble protest, but 
Guehkoff declared that he could not go against a 
father's sentiments, and the Act of Abdication, drawn 
up by the Emperor, was read out. Simple and direct 
in its wording, this document called on the people to 
finish the war at all cost in spite of the internal troubles 
which had broken out in their midst. 

“ In these days,” it continued, so supremely decisive 
for Russia, we have considered it a duty laid on our 
conscience to facilitate for our people the close union 
and rallying-point of all our popular forces for the pur¬ 
pose of a speedy achievement of victory, and, in concert 
with the Duma, we have deemed it good to abdicate 
from the throne of the Russian Empire and to divest 
ourselves of the supreme power. Not wishing to part 
with our beloved son, we transmit our inheritance to 
our brother, the Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, 
and give him our blessing on his ascending the throne 
of the Russian Empire. We bequeath to our brother 
the duty of governing in unity and concord with the 
representatives of the people. ... In the name of 

D.E. N 
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oiir beloved country we call upon the faithful sons of 
that country to fulfil their sacred duly and obey the 
Tsar in these painful moments of national trial and 
help him, with the representatives of the Nation, to 
guide the Russian Empire in the path of victory, 
prosperity and glory. 

“ May God help Russia. 

“ Nicholas.” 

At the moment of signing this Abdication the 
Emperor looked up at Guchkoff and his tired blue 
eyes were suddenly very stern. “ Gentlemen! ” there 
was a new firmness in his voice, “ Can you take on 
yourself the responsibility of giving me your solemn 
promise and guarantee that this abdication will once 
more establish peace and concord in the country and 
will not provoke any further complications ? ” 

Guchkoff answered steadily and decisively in the 
affirmative, and Schulgine, following suit, stammered a 
few words of assent and it is possible that they believed 
in the truth of their assurance, and yet some misgiving 
must have stirred in their hearts, some whispers of 
remorse for the part they were playing, some shudder¬ 
ing misgiving, for the future, for their eyes fell before 
the steadfast gaze of the Emperor who had just re¬ 
nounced his right to command them, and they shuffled 
uneasily, taking leave at last awkwardly and clumsily, 
not as victors secure in their success, but as men 
faced with defeat, with failure and disgrace and the 
loss of hope. 

In aceordance with the Emperor’s desire the Imperial 
train made its way back to Mohilcff, in order that he 
might bid farewell to the members of the Staff and the 
Allied officers who had been attached to him. During 
the long journey, alone with who knows what thoughts 
of despair, his decision to abdicate the rights of his 
son to the throne may have suddenly presented itself 
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to him in a new light, the acute danger which threatened 
the Empire, the frailty of the promises given him by 
the Duma, the divine mission of self-sacrifice imposed 
on him ... all these reflections perhaps came to him 
during the sleepless, lonely hours, and caused him to 
take a new resolve, which, though it was of no avail, 
yet casts a new light on his character and disproves 
the accusation of a feeble selfishness so often made 
against him. His first words to Alexeieff when the 
train reached Mohileff were brief and hurried. “ I 
have changed my mind,” he said, “ I wish to give my 
assent to the immediate succession of the Tsarevitch. 
Have this wire sent off at once.” Alexeieff took the 
paper handed to him, read it through with narrowed 
eyes and did not send it 1 In his opinion there was no 
longer room for a Tsar in Russia, and so that telegram 
never reached Petrograd and a gesture of abnegation, 
of supreme self-sacrifice remained unrecognized and 
unknown. “ Not wishing to disturb people,” Alexeieff 
told no one of that telegram, and it was only much 
later that he gave it to General Denikin, who records 
it in his book. 

The troops at Head-quarters were nearly all loyal 
to the throne, the news of the Emperor's abdication 
had come as a thunderclap to the members of the 
Staff, and in the crowd of Generals and officers assembled 
at the station there was hardly a man who had not 
got tears in his eyes when the slight figure in khaki 
descended from the train and passed between them, 
giving Ms hand to each one in turn with a few quiet 
words of greeting: no longer now Emperor of All the 
Kussias, but plain Colonel Romanoff. 

So deep was the impression created by the attitude 
of the Duma and the forming of the new Provisional 
Government in Petrograd that the Allied Representa¬ 
tives wrote to General Alexeieff begging to be allowed 
to accompany the Emperor to Tsarskoe. “ We eon- 
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sider this,” the letter ended, “ to be our duty in view 
of the relations which have existed between us and 
His Majesty when His Majesty was Commander-in- 
Chief.” General Alexeieff, however, refused to accede 
to the generous request and his reply was curt and 
decisive. “ I am of opinion that this journey is 
inexpedient. I should have to communicate afresh 
with the Provisional Government which might cause 
delay in the departure of the Emperor.” 

On the 17th the Dowager Empress arrived from 
Kief to spend a few days with her son, and the com¬ 
panionship of the mother he adored must have brought 
balm to the man who found himself suddenly so alone, 
with day by day new betrayals, new desertions bringing 
home to him the frailty of human loyalty. 

In Petrograd a long consultation had taken place 
between the members of the new Government and 
the Grand Duke Michael. Miliukoff and Guchkoff, 
alarmed by the way in which anarchy was gaining 
ground, declared that it was imperative that Russia 
should have a figure-head, as it was the only hope of 
keeping the country together. Kerensky, however, 
was violently opposed to the Grand Duke accepting 
the crown handed over to him by his brother and in 
the end his insistence and determination won the day 
and the tall thin young man with the very blue eyes 
and charming, weak, indecisive face, sat down to sign 
the Manifesto which, with its long verbose phrases 
and puerile promises agreed that the throne of Russia 
should remain empty till a Constituent Assembly 
should determine the will of the people. 

“ God knows who has induced Misha to sign such an 
infamous document,” the Emperor wrote sadly in his 
diary. “It is the end of everything. The Russian 
army will never fight without an Emperor to lead them,” 
my father exclaimed when he was told the news. 
“ Gentlemen! You are leading Russia to ruin! ” 
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Guchkoff cried out,in despair. But, with one of his 
favourite theatrical gestures, Kerensky looked up to 
Heaven, “ We will hold the sacred chalice of your 
power,” he declared, “ until the day of the Constituent 
Assembly and we will not spill one drop.” 

In his book, Nicholas 11 as I Knew Him, Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams gives a moving account of his last 
interview with the Emperor on March 19th. The 
silent, empty palace of the Governor at Mohilcff, the 
big bare room with its one solitary bracket of light, 
the lonely figure of the man who had always been 
surrounded by a crowd of courtiers, the desolation and 
neglect that lay in a cloud of dust over the great rooms, 
the pale face and weary eyes that brightened to sudden 
fire at mention of the war. “ Remember! Nothing 
matters but beating the Germans.” 

On the morning of the 21st, the Generals and officers 
of the Staff assembled in the big hall of the palace to 
bid farewell to their former Commander-in-Chicf, and 
very pale, his voice faltering and hoarse, the Emperor 
addressed them, telling them in a few simple words 
that he was now leaving them, and bidding them above 
all things fight the war to a successful finish. Then 
going round the hall he shook hands with every man 
who was present, and old grey-haired Generals, rough 
hardened soldiers, young untried officers, tried to over¬ 
come their grief and emotion, tried to wish him God¬ 
speed with lips that would not frame the halting words. 
Here and there an old man fell on his knees, one or 
two turned away shaken with sobs, others could only 
whisper brokenly, “ Little Father ... God be with 
you. We shall be lonely without you I ” 

The Emperor looked round on all these tear-wet eyes, 
on all these faces convulsed with grief, and his own 
lips trembled, he tried to smile, tried to say a last word 
of farewell, then finding his voice fail him, raised his 
hand in a mute gesture and turned away. 
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The Farewell Order of the Day which the Emperor 
addressed to the troops before leaving was unhappily 
suppressed by the Provisional Government who feared 
the effect the moving words might have on the impres¬ 
sionable minds of the Russian people. Though it has 
been published before, it is impossible to omit it, as it 
shows more clearly than anything else the loyalty and 
sincerity of the man who has been accused of wishing 
to betray the Allies and make a separate peace. 

“ This is the last time I shall address you, my well¬ 
loved troops. Since I renounced the throne for myself 
and my son, the supreme power has, on the initiative 
of the Duma, passed into Lhe hands of the Provisional 
Government. May God aid it to lead Russia along the 
path of glory and prosperity! May God also aid you, 
my valiant troops, to defend our country against its 
stubborn enemy. 

“ For two years and a half you have fought inces¬ 
santly ; you have endured hardships; you have shed 
your blood; you have made great efforts; and now 
the hour approaches when Russia, united to her valiant 
Allies by the common desire for victory, will triumph 
over the resistance of the enemy. This war, unparal¬ 
leled in history, must be fought out to a final and 
complete victory. Whoever thinks of peace at a 
moment like the present, whoever desires peace, is a 
traitor to Iris country. I know that every true soldier 
thinks as I do. 

“ Do your duty then—defend your country valorously, 
obey the Provisional Government, obey your officers— 
remember that any slackening of discipline is to 
render a service to the enemy. I firmly believe that 
unbounded love for your great fatherland still lives 
in your hearts. 

“May God bless you, and may the great Martyr 
St. George lead you to victory." 
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That same afternoon the train that was to conduct 
the Emperor to Tsarskoe arrived at Mohileff, and the 
road from the palace to the station was lined with 
kneeling crowds, who watched the passing of the 
* Little Father ’ with streaming eyes, and lips that 
whispered vain and useless prayers for his safely. 
Only when the train had actually started did the four 
Delegates sent from the Duma inform the Emperor 
that he was under arrest, a fact they had been afraid 
to announce sooner in case the loyal troops quartered 
at Mohileff should revolt against the edict of imprison¬ 
ment and make some desperate attempt to prevent its 
being carried out. 

The Emperor’s last official act had been to appoint 
the Grand Duke Nicholas Nieholaievitch Commander- 
in-Chief, but he was unfortunately not able to arrive 
at the Stavka till March 24 th, and by that time the 
Provisional Government, growing daily more afraid of 
the power of the people, had sent him a dispatch 
depriving him of the command. “ The National feel¬ 
ing,” the florid and pompous message continued, “ is 
decidedly and insistently against the employment of 
any members of the house of Romanoff in any official 
capacity. The Temporary Government does not con¬ 
sider it right to be indifferent to the voice of the people, 
an indifference which might lead to the most serious 
complications, and it feels convinced that you, for the 
good of the country, will meet the situation half way 
and resign before your arrival at the Stavka the title 
of Commander-in-Chief.” 

What the Grand Duke’s thoughts were on reading 
this epistle no one ever knew, for even to the members 
of his Staff he did not reveal the bitterness which must 
have been in his heart, and the reply he sent was 
dignified and courteous and gave no hint of his real 
feelings. He begged to be retired from the Army and 
signified his readiness to obey the wishes of the Pro- 
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visional Government. “ I am happy,” he added, 
“ once more to prove my love for my country which 
so far Russia has never doubted.” 

When the news that he had been deprived of his 
command reached the army there was a general out¬ 
cry of indignation and despair. To the loyal troops it 
was the last blow to their hopes of the regeneration of 
Russia, while even the regiments who had acclaimed 
the abdication of the Emperor could not conceal their 
grief at the loss of a leader who had always inspired 
their respect and admiration. This act proves only 
too tragically the lack of true loyalty and courage 
evinced by the Provisional Government. Hypnotized 
by Kerensky, terrified of the Soviet, they went back 
on their solemn promises made to the Emperor and 
the Allies and in their desire to curry favour with 
the people forgot the need to continue the war at all 
costs. 

The appointment of the Grand Duke as Commandcr- 
in-Chief would certainly have caused dissatisfaction in 
the Socialist ranks, but it would have been the one 
hope of holding the Army together, and his dismissal 
meant the end of Russia as a fighting force, for, left 
without a leader, overrun by Communist propaganda, 
and undermined by the famous Prikaz Number One, 
issued by the Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers* Dele¬ 
gates, the Army lost all semblance of discipline and 
became merely a rabble of soldiers, dirty, unruly, 
entirely insubordinate. 

“ The orders of the Military Commission of the 
Duma are to be obeyed only when they are not in 
contradiction with the orders and decrees of the Soviet,” 
So ran the fourth article of the Prikaz, while the sixth 
was even more disastrous. 

“ On parade and on duty soldiers must comply with 
strict military discipline, but of! parade and off duty, 
in their political, social or private life soldiers must 
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suffer no restriction of the rights common to all citizens. 
In particular, saluting when off duty is abolished.” 

The Russian Army was doomed and the one man 
who could have saved it was deprived of his command 
and allowed to go into exile. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE ATTEMPTED ESCAPE 

A T Tsarskoe the Empress, musing the Tsarevitch 
and the three elder Grand Duchesses, who were 
all ill with the measles, had been given reassur¬ 
ing messages by Prolopopoff, and did not realize the 
gravity of the situation. Only on Monday the 12th erf 
March, when she sent a message to Madame Sazonoff 
asking her to come to lunch, and was told by the latter 
that it would be quite impossible for her to leave the 
house as there was fighting in the strecLs and the 
Prcobhajensky and Volinsky regiments had mutinied, 
did the truth begin to dawn on her. “ I have faith in 
God and the Army,” she had always said, and now the 
army was failing her, was God going to desert her too ? 

Late that night a telegram came from the Emperor 
saying that he was ou his way back to Tsarskoe and 
urging her to take the children to Gatchina, as it was 
farther away from the capital and less likely to be 
surrounded or taken by a surprise attack. It did uot 
seem to her possible to move the children, who all 
had high temperatures, complicated in the case of two 
of the Grand Duchesses by severe abscesses in the 
ears. “ When a house is on fire one begins by taking 
out the patients,” Rodzianko answered curtly when she 
appealed to him for advice and help, but while she 
was still trying to decide her movements, news was 
brought her that the garrison at Tsarskoe had mutinied, 
and were marching on the palace. 

One may indeed blame her for her want of wisdom 
and mistaken policy in the past, but even her severest 
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critics must admire her courage at this moment of 
cruel trial. With the Empire crumbling round her, 
with her husband away, her children seriously ill, with 
her friends deserting her, and her enemies launching 
out into violent accusations against her, she remained 
dignified and calm, never for one moment losing her 
presence of mind. Being told that the rebel troops 
were approaching, she threw a fur coat hastily over her 
white nurse’s dress and went out to the courtyard 
where the soldiers who were guarding the palace were 
preparing to resist the attack. Darkness was already 
falling, the shouts of the mutineers could be heard in 
the distance and now and then the sharp sound of 
shooting. Her thin shoes drenched with the snow 
that covered the ground, the Empress went up and 
down the long line of soldiers, speaking to them gently 
and quietly, begging them not to provoke unnecessary 
bloodshed, and above all not to fire on the assailants 
until they were forced to do so. 

By this time both the electric light and the water 
power had been cut off in the palace, but all during 
that frightful night, when at any moment the gates 
might have been stormed by a drunken infuriated mob, 
the Empress kept up her courage, calmed the terrified 
servants, and invented excuses to reassure the Grand 
Duchesses and explain the failure of the electric light. 
Early the next morning she was told that the mutineers 
had withdrawn, but a new anxiety now assailed her, 
for no news had been received from the Emperor, 
and nobody was able to tell her where he was. It 
was known that he had left Mohileff, but with Petrograd 
in a ferment, with the telephones and telegraphs all 
in disorder, it was impossible to get any other informa¬ 
tion, and it was not till the 15th that a telegram at 
last arrived, sent apparently from Pskoff and leaving 
the Empress tortured by new doubts and uncertainties. 
For what was her husband doing in Pskoff ? Had she 
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not always warned him against General Russky who she 
was certain was disloyal and false ? Separated from his 
staff, unsupported by her advice, how might the Emperor 
not be deceived and betrayed, to what irretrievable 
calamity might he not commit himself ? What it was 
she feared she dared not put into words, but when the 
next morning the Grand Duke Paul came to the palace 
one look at his face told her that he brought evil 
tidings. “ Nicky ? ” she faltered, turning deadly pale. 

“ Nicky is well and safe,” he hastened to reassure 
her, and then very gently told her that all was lost 
and that on the previous evening the Emperor had 
abdicated, not only for himself but for the Tsarevitch. 
For a moment she stared at him uncomprehendingly, 
then she bent her head in anguish, the tears running 
down her cheeks. Abdication ! She had always refused 
to contemplate it, and yet the possibility of it had 
haunted her, the fear of it had tortured her, and now 
it was an accomplished fact and there could be no 
going back. With an amazing courage she once more 
took up her duties as nurse to the children, allowing no 
one to see how deeply she was suffering. “ God grant 
that it may save Russia. It is the only thing that 
matters 1” she said to Count Benckendorff; and to 
General Korniloff, when he came to arrest her, “ Do 
what you will. I am at your disposal.” Only when 
the Emperor at last returned did the rigid quiet that 
held her break into a storm of tears, though when his 
arrival was announced she ran to meet him with the 
swift gladness of a girl going to meet her lover. 

There is no doubt that some of the members of the 
Provisional Government were nervous as to the fate 
of the Imperial family, and the chief reason for the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty had been the fear 
that a Soldiers’ Tribunal would have the Emperor up 
for trial and perhaps insist on his execution. “ The 
former Tsar is in my hands,” Kerensky told the people 
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at Moscow. “ Comrades, the Russian Revolution passed 
bloodlessly and I do not wish and shall not permit it to 
be darkened. I shall never be the Marat of the Russian 
Revolution. In the very near future Nicholas II will 
be taken to a seaport and from there sent to England.” 

The most cruel and wicked of all the imputations 
made against my father was the one that charged him 
with having deliberately hindered the Emperor’s escape 
from Russia, and yet it was believed and still is believed 
by a great many people, while even those who do not 
give credence to the more fantastic fabrications say 
dubiously, “After all, could he not have done some¬ 
thing to get the Emperor and his family out of Russia ? 
He must have realized that they stood in very great 
danger, and surely it was his obvious duty as British 
Ambassador to save the cousin of the King.” Both 
Princess Paley and Monsieur Jacobi, indeed, go even 
further and accuse him of having deliberately kept 
back a telegram sent by the King to the Emperor 
during the first days of the Revolution. 

“ The King of England,” Princess Paley says, 
“ apprehensive for the safety of his cousin and his 
family, telegraphed to the Emperor through Buchanan, 
urging him to come as soon as possible to England, 
where he and his family would find a sure and peaceful 
retreat. Ho added even that the Emperor of Germany 
had sworn not to allow his submarines to attack the 
ship carrying the Imperial family. What does Buchanan 
do when he receives the telegram which after all was a 
Royal command ? Instead of safely conveying it to 
the Emperor, as it was his duty to do, he goes and 
consults Miliukoff, who advises him to keep it back. 
Surely the most elementary honesty, especially in a 
free country, would have been to deliver the telegram 
in person to the person to whom it was addressed. 
In his paper Les Demises Nouvelles, Monsieur Miliukoff 
confesses that this is the truth and that Sir George 
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Buchanan acted according -to his advice and out of 
consideration to the Provisional Government.” 

Monsieur Jacobi at least gives a more correct inter¬ 
pretation of the telegram in question, and quotes it as 
follows: “ The events of the last few weeks have 
profoundly disturbed me. My thoughts are constantly 
with you. I remain always your faithful and devoted 
friend, as you know I have always been.” He goes on, 
however, to blame my father for not having it delivered. 
“ Sir George Buchanan,” he says, “ agreed with 
Miliukoff to intercept it; a marginal note of the latter 
on the document gives proof of this. What was the 
reason for this inconceivable action ? 1 The telegram 

was addressed to the Emperor,’ says Monsieur Miliukoff, 
‘ but as he was no longer Emperor I returned it to the 
British Ambassador.’ What a pitiable weakness 1 Sir 
George is more honest, he confesses openly why the 
two confederates acted in this manner. The telegram 
might have facilitated the departure of the Imperial 
family for England; he attributes these reasons, however, 
to Miliukoff alone.” 

It is difficult to see how this telegram could have in 
any way effected the Emperor’s departure from Russia. 
It was the only one sent personally from the King to 
Nicholas II after the Revolution, and it was, moreover, 
not sent through my father, hut through General Sir 
John Hanbury-Williams, who was the King’s Military 
Representative at Head-quarters. Unfortunately, when 
it arrived the Emperor had already been taken from 
Mohileff to Tsarskoe, and Sir John Hanbury-Williams sent 
the telegram on to my father, asking him to deliver it. 

By this time, however, the Emperor was a prisoner 
in his own palace and not allowed any intercourse with 
the outside world, and as there was absolutely no 
possibility of getting the telegram to him direct, my 
father was forced to take it to Monsieur Miliukoff and 
ask him to have it delivered to the Emperor as soon 
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as possible. Miliukoff, always bland and agreeable, 
agreed to do so, but the next day he informed my 
father that he had been unable to fulfil his promise, 
as a difference of opinion had arisen among the members 
of the Provisional Government. “ The extremists,” he 
said, “ were strongly opposed to the Emperor leaving 
Russia, and the Government were afraid that the 
King’s message might be interpreted in a different 
way, and used as a further argument for the detention 
of the Imperial family, and probably also augment the 
severity of their imprisonment.” My father laid stress 
on the fact that Monsieur Miliukoff’s promise had been 
given, and that the King’s telegram was an entirely 
private one, and could in no sense be construed as 
having any political meaning, but Monsieur Miliulcoff 
replied that others might not be of the same opinion, 
and repeated firmly that it was impossible to deliver 
the telegram. 

“ Subsequently,” my father adds, when describing 
this incident in his book, “ I was instructed to take no 
further action in this matter.” 

Presumably these instructions came from the British 
Foreign Office, but the suspicion that he had deliberately, 
and of his own accord, withheld the telegram, still 
lingered in people’s minds, and even Monsieur Paleologue, 
although he defends him from the charges which accuse 
him of having organized the Revolution, makes a 
serious misstatement over this matter. “ The Pro¬ 
visional Government,” lie says in his book, “ has 
informed the Soviet that, in agreement with Buchanan, 
it has refrained from handing to the Emperor the 
telegram from King George offering him and his family 
hospitality in England.” 

When one looks back, it seems a little strange that 
the British Government did not insist on a message 
from the King being delivered to the person it was 
addressed to. Had they brought pressure to bear on 
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the Provisional Government, the latter would have 
overcome both their nervousness and their scruples, 
and the Emperor would have been allowed to receive 
a telegram which would at least have assured him of 
his cousin’s sympathy, and proved to him that he was 
not quite forgotten. Some weeks later, on one of the 
visits Kerensky paid to Tsarslcoe, he informed the 
Imperial family that a telegram had been received from 
the Queen of England inquiring for news of the ex- 
Tsaritsa, but this was the only message that was ever 
passed on to the Emperor, and this silence that sur¬ 
rounded him must have been one of the bitterest parts 
of his long and weary imprisonment. 

In his book, my father has replied to some of the 
accusations made against him, but, bound as he was 
by the Official Secrets Act, he could not disclose all the 
true facts, and therefore was never able to clear his 
name from the slur cast upon it by the indictment of 
having failed, either from lack of judgment or want of 
courage, to help the Imperial family of Russia in their 
hour of need, and there is no doubt that the injustice 
and cruelty of this imputation saddened and embittered 
the last years of his life, casting a cloud over a great 
and honourable career, and attaching to his memory a 
soupgon of weakness that was entirely alien to his 
character. 

Those who knew him and were with him through 
those dark and anxious days, know the integrity with 
which he faced the situation, and know, too, how easy 
it would have been for him to justify himself, and how 
it was only loyalty to what he considered was his 
duty, which kept him silent. Later on, when he had 
retired from the Diplomatic Service, he had, I know, 
the intention of including in his book the truth about 
the attempt that was made to get the Imperial family 
out of Russia, but he was told at the Foreign Office, 
where he had gone to examine some of the documents, 
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that if he did so, he would not only be charged with an 
infringement of the Official Secrets Act, but would 
have his pension stopped, and as he was a poor man, 
and had also suffered the loss of the greater part of 
his personal estate and possessions owing to the Revo¬ 
lution, he decided to hold his hand. The account he 
gives of the promise of the British Government to 
receive the Emperor in England, and the way in which, 
afraid of a few extremist Members of the House, they 
were persuaded to take no further action, is therefore 
a deliberate attempt to suppress the true facts, and 
thus save those who were responsible from criticism 
and contempt. Some day I hope somebody will publish 
the true story of those proceedings, backed by docu¬ 
mentary proof in the official archives, but meanwhile 
I want to try and describe what happened without 
the assistance of those official records, from my own 
personal recollections and from impressions left on my 
mind by my father’s actual words and actions. 

Late on the afternoon of the 21st March I was 
sorting out bundles of bandages and dressings in the 
ball-room of the Embassy, when William came to tell 
me that one of the Grand Dukes had come to see me 
on a matter of urgent importance and was waiting in 
my sitting-room. Hurrying downstairs I found him 
pacing restlessly about the room, his face overcast, 
his manner nervous and agitated. Hardly waiting to 
greet me he burst out almost at once, “ Does your 
father know how desperate the Emperor’s situation 
really is ? ” 

“ He knows, 4 ’ I answered gravely, “ that His Majesty 
has been placed under arrest and is on his way back to 
Tsarskoe. Is there any fresh danger ? ” 

“ Perhaps no immediate danger,” he answered, “ but 
the end is inevitable.” 

I was beginning to be affected by his obvious emotion 
and anxiety, and he continued brusquely, almost 
d.e. o 
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roughly: “ Unless your father arranges for the 

Emperor’s escape within the next few days His Majesty 
will be murdered ! It is only a question of time, weeks, 
months perhaps, but that will most certainly be the 
outcome. The most urgent thing is to get him and 
the Empress away while it is still possible for them to 
go and before anarchy gains a stronger hold on the 
country. Soon, how soon we cannot tell, it will be 
too late, and they will not be able to get away.” 

“ If Your Imperial Highness will wait,” I said 
breathlessly, “ I will call my father.” 

He was in the Chancery at the moment, but he came 
at once, and having already formed the same opinion 
as the Grand Duke in regard to the Emperor’s safety, 
explained that he had spoken to Monsieur Miliukoff 
on the subject. “ He has assured me,” he said, “ that 
special measures have been taken for the protection of 
the Emperor and his family, but the Government are 
evidently nervous, and I am myself far from satisfied. 
I have already cabled to England asking whether 
some arrangement could not be made, but I will now 
send another more urgent telegram. Your Imperial 
Highness can rest assured that I will do everything 
that is possible.” 

My father lost no time, and this second telegram was 
sent off almost immediately, and that evening at dinner 
he said, “I have put things very strongly. I think 
they will have to take action.” When he went to the 
Foreign Office the next morning he discussed the matter 
again, and Monsieur Miliukoff asked that an assurance 
should be given that the Emperor would not be allowed 
to leave England during the duration of the war, but 
added that the Provisional Government would be very 
glad to get the Imperial family safely out of Russia 
as soon as it was possible. Following this conversation 
my father sent another telegram to England urging 
the necessity of quick action as the power of the Soviet 
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was growing daily, and the workmen were already 
threatening to pull up the lines if the Emperor did 
attempt to leave Russia. 

On March 23rd, however, a telegram was received 
from England saying that the King would be happy 
to receive his cousin and his family, and my father 
immediately went to see Monsieur Miliulcoff to inform 
him and make the necessary arrangements. It was 
agreed that the Emperor should go to Port Romanoff 
by the Murmansk railway, as it was thought the journey 
would be easier for the Grand Duchesses; the Pro¬ 
visional Govermnent promised a safe conduct so far, 
and a British cruiser was to meet them and conduct 
them to England. The Provisional Government agreed 
also to make suitable provision for the Imperial family 
while they were in England, though Monsieur Miliukoff 
begged my father not to let this fact be known for 
fear that the Soviet should raise objections and possibly 
refuse to sanction the Emperor’s departure. It was 
arranged also through the intermediary of a neutral 
country, that Germany would allow the cruiser, bearing 
the Imperial family, to pass unmolested. All the 
preparations indeed seemed to be in order, but mean¬ 
while the Grand Duchess Marie, who had been the 
last of the Emperor’s daughters to contract measles, 
lay at death’s door, and every day that passed the 
Soviet grew more powerful, and every day also my 
father’s anxiety increased. “ I shall not be happy till 
they are safely out of Russia,” he kept on repeating, 
even when the little Grand Duchess was at last pro¬ 
nounced out of danger and able to travel, and the 
arrangements for the Emperor’s departure could once 
more be proceeded with. 

And then, just as hope seemed-in sight, a telegram 
arrived from England! It was the 10th April, and 
the memory of that day has remained vividly in my 
mind. There had been a certain amount of desultory 
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shooting during the night, but my father had gone as 
usual to the Foreign Office, and when he had not come 
up for luncheon at one o’clock my mother, who never 
knew a momenl’s peace of mind when he was out of 
the house, grew anxious, and rang for William to 
ask if anything had happened. 

“ His Exellency came in a few moments ago,” 
William replied. “ He went straight into the Chancery, 
as he was told that there was an urgent telegram from 
England.” 

My mother sat back in her chair with a little sigh 
of relief, but I remember looking round the big room 
with its soft green walls, its high bookcases and three 
great windows, and being struck suddenly by a feeling 
of suspense and tension, a breathless sense of nervous 
expectation that was almost uncanny. There were, 
after all, telegrams from England every day, and there 
was no reason why this one should be of any special 
importance, and yet those moments of waiting stand 
out in my mind with a peculiar and unforgettable 
distinctness. 

Then at last the big white doors were flung open 
and my father came into the room, and, seeing his 
face, my mother gave a little exclamation of dismay. 
‘‘Are you ill?” she exclaimed. “Has anything 
happened ? ” 

He had sunk down in the chair in front of his desk, 
and put both hands to his forehead, in a gesture that 
was habitual to him when he was worried and anxious. 
“ I have had news from England,” he said, and his 
voice sounded flat and lifeless. “ They refuse to let 
the Emperor come over ! ” 

In the silence that followed his words, the bell of a 
passing tram shrilled loudly; from somewhere in the 
unquiet city came the sound of a rifle-shot, a distant 
roar of shouting voices; and then silence again. 

“ They say,” my father continued, “ that it is wiser 
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to discourage the idea of the Imperial family coming 
to England. The Government are nervous of any 
interior unrest leading to strikes in the shipyards, the 
coal-mines or munition factories. There has been a 
certain amount of revolutionary talk in I-Iyde Park, 
the Labour Party declare that they will make the 
workmen down tools if the Emperor is allowed to 
land. They have told me to tell the Provisional 
Government to cancel all arrangements. . . . They 
are afraid, that is the truth of it; they are afraid ! ” 

That day I remember Mr. Lloyd George’s name was 
not mentioned, and it was only much later that my 
father told me that the whole plan of the Emperor’s 
journey to England had been wrecked because Mr. 
Lloyd George had warned the King that the feeling 
in the country was violently against the Russian 
Imperial family, that the Labour members had sworn 
to create trouble if they were received, and that it 
would be very unwise to risk offending them at that 
critical juncture of the war. He had at the same time 
managed to convince the King that the danger to the 
Imperial family was grossly exaggerated, and had 
created the impression that the British Embassy in 
Petrograd was inclined to listen to scaremongers and 
be unduly influenced by the old Court faction who 
still believed in the possibility of a counter-revolution. 

Since those days Mr. Lloyd George has had ample 
time for reflection, and it is impossible not to feel 
sorry for a man whose mind must be burdened with 
the memory of the ghastly mistakes he has made in 
his attitude towards Russia, mistakes which have not 
only led to political troubles in this country but which 
have caused him, owing to his political position, to he 
involved in the wholesale disasters to the Russian 
Imperial family. So much has been written since 
then, and in the welter of conflicting rumours it 
is very difficult to arrive at the real truth, and it 
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is difficult even to obtain documentary evidence of 
that truth, for Mr. Lloyd George, at that moment 
Prime Minister, had a habit of sending telegrams 
direct to the various Embassies, and not through the 
usual source of the Foreign Office, so that in the 
official archives there is nothing to show that he was 
directly instrumental in preventing the Emperor being 
given sanctuary in England. For though that journey 
to Murmansk would always have been attended by 
Lhc most appalling difficulties, though the Soviet would 
certainly have tried to prevent it, though it was said 
that the line to Murmansk was so badly laid that it 
would not support the Imperial train, though the 
Empress and the Grand Duchesses did not want to 
leave Russia, the necessity of going could have been 
brought home to them, and if Great Britain had insisted 
on her wishes being carried out, it would still at that 
moment have been possible to get the Imperial family 
away, though later on they were hedged round with 
insurmountable barriers which made any attempt to 
escape utterly unthinkable. 

Various writers have given widely divergent reasons 
for the failure of this abortive journey to England. 
The extremists in the Soviet were certainly largely to 
blame, bul the Provisional Government have also been 
generally accused of weakness and ineptitude, and yet 
they knew their position would be intolerable if any¬ 
thing happened to the Emperor and his family; they 
knew they could not really guarantee the safety of 
their prisoners, and were intensely anxious to be 
relieved of so heavy a responsibility. It has also been 
said that the Emperor entirely refused to leave Russia, 
but this again seems incredible, when apparently he 
frequently spoke of the possibility of going to England. 
When one of the officers attached to his suite asked 
Mm, soon after his abdication, what he intended doing 
in the future, he answered that as soon as it was possible 
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he would go over to England. He told General 
Banbury-Williams, on March 19th, that he hoped to 
be allowed to go and live at Yalta in the Crimea, but 
that if that was not possible he would like to go to 
England, and at about the same time, too, he sent a 
request to the Provisional Government, asking for free 
passage from Mohileff to Tsarskoe, for permission to 
remain in the Alexander Palace till the children were 
better, and as soon as they were recovered to be 
allowed free passage from Tsarskoe to Murmansk. 

Monsieur Kerensky in his book directly accuses 
England. “ Although,” he declared, “ the Government 
inquiries into the Rasputin clique had cleared the 
Empress, the Imperial family could not be sent abroad 
because Great Britain had refused to give hospitality 
during the war to relatives of her royal house.” In 
Monsieur Jacobi’s book, this refusal is also quoted, 
though worded in rather a different way: “ Le 

Gouvernement Anglais consid&re pas comme possible 
de donner hospitalite A l’ex-Tsar avant la fin dcs 
hostility.” 

My father has defended the British Government 
from this accusation, but can one imagine a more 
impossible position than that in which he was placed 
owing to Lloyd George’s lack of decision and apprehen¬ 
sion as to the political position at home, leading him to 
refuse to lend a helping hand to the cousin of his King. 

One could not wish to close one’s eyes to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s usefulness during the war, but to allow a 
number of base charges to be brought against the 
Ambassador, at what was then the most difficult 
Diplomatic post in Europe, makes it incumbent on me, 
the sole survivor of my father, to bring, as far as I 
am able, the truth to light, and establish his greatness, 
his unselfishness and devotion to duty during the 
Russian Revolution, and at all times. 
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one that preached a contempt for beauty. Even the 
dancers and members of the corps de ballet seemed to 
be less in harmony, slow to obey the conductor’s baton, 
whispering in corners, slack and inattentive in their 
movements. Already dust and neglect gave to every¬ 
thing a look of dilapidation, of demoralization and 
decay! I remembered with a wondei’ing amazement 
that somebody had once told me that a Revolution 
was always picturesque 1 

One of the first houses that had been pillaged by the 
mob had been the house of Lhe dancer Kchessinskaia, 
which faced the Embassy on the opposite shore, just 
across the Nicholas Bridge. It had stood empty and 
desolate ever since, but on the 17th of April I noticed 
suddenly an enormous scarlet flag flaming vividly 
above the walls. Full of curiosity, I asked somebody 
the meaning of this and was told that the house had 
been taken possession of by a new group of political 
exiles who had just returned from Switzerland, having 
been given passage across Germany in a specially 
.guarded train, wiLh the blinds drawn at Lhe windows, 
and detectives and armed soldiers posted at the 
doors. There were said to be about thirty of them 
in all; they belonged to an Extremist party and 
had been given the title of Bolsheviks, to distinguish 
them from the Mensheviks, or less extreme Socialists; 
and names, which at that moment meant nothing 
to me, were quoted, Lenin, Zinoviev, Kamcneft, Lun- 
areharski! 

Germany had encouraged the Russian Anarchists to 
go home to their own country, hoping that their influence 
would undermine the discipline and morale of the 
Russian army, and bring about the end of the war on 
the Eastern Front. She did not, however, anticipate 
the far-reaching results of their activities, or foresee 
how the doctrine preached by the little insignificant¬ 
looking man with the bald head, was to set the world 
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on fire, and bring old-established traditions crashing 
to the ground. “ By sending Lenin to Russia,” 
Ludcndorff says in his book, “ our Government had 
moreover assumed a great responsibility. From a 
military point of view this journey was justified, for 
Russia had to be laid low. But our Government 
should have seen to it that we also were not involved 
in the fall. The events in Russia gave me no cause 
for satisfaction. They considerably eased the military 
situation, but elements of the greatest danger still 
remained.” 

At this moment Kerensky was still at the very 
height and zenith of his power, enjoying a popularity 
that was spectacular and almost unique. I remember 
at one big Charity Performance at the Michaelovski 
Theatre seeing the whole audience rise to greet his 
appearance, and, regardless of the performance then 
going on, surge forward in front of his box, clamouring 
for a speech. Dressed in the plain black workman’s 
blouse which he always affected, with his arm posed 
in the gesture which was winning for him the name of 
* Napoleonchik * (Little Napoleon), he stood a moment, 
surveying the cheering, clapping, shouting crowd, then 
dramatically raised his hand for silence, and began to 
speak in that harsh, unmusical voice that was yet so 
curiously compelling and arresting. His thin, hatchet 
face surmounted with the stiffly brushed-up hair stood 
out like a painted face on a dark canvas, his small 
brilliant eyes held one with the quick fire of their 
shifting glance, his voice rapped out the words with a 
sharp incisive abruptness that wasted nothing, but 
drove home a point with a brutal decisive swiftness. 
In spite of his swaggering pretentiousness and theatrical 
poses he gave one an impression of power, though one 
was to discover all too soon that even this was a pose 
put on to hide an innate inherent weakness and 
indecision. In his book, The Catastrophe , Monsieur 
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Kerensky tries to find excuses for this weakness. 
“ People,” he says, “ have condemned me, and are still 
blaming me, for my leniency towards the Bolsheviks. 
They forget that on the principles I put forward I 
should have been obliged Lo begin by applying terror, 
not to the Left, but to the Right, that I had noL the 
right to shed the blood of the Bolsheviks until I had 
fii'st shed streams of blood in the early days of the 
Revolution.” 

Monsieur Kerensky surely forgets that the cases 
were widely divergent. The First Revolution was so 
swift and overwhelming that it met with very little 
resistance and did not call for wholesale executions, 
neither can it, when one recalls the massacre of the 
policemen and of the naval officers at Kronstadt and 
Yiborg, be called entirely ‘ bloodless.’ But when 
Monsieur Kerensky refused to take measures to suppress 
the Bolshevik propaganda which was being carried out 
in the army, and deliberately allowed the leaders of 
the July insurrection to escape, he was encouraging a 
breach of faith and loyalty to the Allied cause and 
creating further revolt and sedition in Russia. “ I 
remain,” he declared grandiloquently, “ a decided 
adversary of every form of terror, I shall never 
renounce this * weakness,’ this humaneness of our 
March Revolution.” And yet it was he who, either 
directly or indirectly, brought down on Russia the 
worst form of 4 terror ’ ever experienced in any countrj^ 
and proved himself, not as one had thought a man of 
action, but a man. of dramatic postures, of high- 
sounding phrases and empty words 1 

Words 1 These indeed filled the first few months of 
the Revolution. Untaught and unread as they were 
the Russian peasants had a special gift of speech, a 
flow of language that seemed to come to them without 
any effort or exertion. At every street comer orators 
with hoarse voices declaimed and argued for their 
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various parties, swaying the curious crowds with their 
fiery enthusiasm. Meetings were held in public halls, 
even in private houses ; theatres, crowded to over¬ 
flowing, were held spell-bound, while a simple soldier 
in a mud-stained uniform spoke for over an hour with 
a perfectly easy, fluent flow of eloquence. Communists, 
Royalists, Pacifists, Bolsheviks, all of them pouring 
out their torrents of words, till the Russian people, 
always so readily swayed by the wind of oratory, did 
not know which way to turn. 

And already early in May a schism was created in the 
new Government, and a Note presented by Monsieur 
Miliukoff in which he affirmed that Russia would main¬ 
tain a strict regard for the engagements entered into 
with her Allies and would recognize no peace that did 
not guarantee the impossibility of a recurrence of war 
in the near future, roused a violent outcry among the 
Socialists and Bolsheviks, who specially took exception 
to the words “ decisive victory ” and “ no peace 
without annexation.” On May 7lh an order, supposed 
to come from the Soviet, but in reality issued by 
the Bolshevik Party, ordered a general strike of the 
workmen in the factories, and as a result lorries filled 
with armed soldiers once more paraded the streets, 
bearing banners inscribed alternately with the slogans 
“ Down with the Government. Peace at once,” or 
“Support the Government. War to the end.” Meet 
ing at street corners, the two opposing parties hurled 
insults at each other, rifles and machine guns were 
brought into action, there was some heavy fighting on 
the Nevsky and a good many people were killed and 
injured. 

A rumour had been circulated in the town (originating 
no doubt from Bolshevik head-quarters) that it was 
England who was forcing Russia to fight on in a war 
in which she had really nothing to gain. Several 
times people rang up telling us that an angry crowd 
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was on its way to the Embassy, and that there might 
be danger of an attack, but the crowds who three or 
four times during the day gathered on the quay were 
mostly loyal to the Government and when my father 
went out on the balcony to speak to them, there was 
an outburst of cheering and only here and there a 
fist lifted in a threatening gesture or a voice raised in 
angry denunciation. 

Eventually a temporary agreement was reached and 
it seemed as if Monsieur Miliukoff was to win the day, 
but feeling still ran so high that he eventually found 
that the only course left for him was to tender his 
resignation, his place at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
being taken by Monsieur Tereschenko, while Kerensky 
succeeded Monsieur Guchkoff at at the Ministry of 
War. 

Even in the hospital the effects of the Revolution 
were beginning to make themselves felt. A few of the 
soldiers still retained their former gentleness and* 
courtesy, a few still lay unquestioning and uncomplain¬ 
ing, a few still greeted one with a military salute and 
smiling faces, but evil influences were creeping in, 
spreading the seed of discontent, of mutiny and revolt. 
Discipline was entirely put aside, the doctor’s orders 
were neglected, the Matron’s and nurses’ requests 
treated with jeering contempt. Russia was a free 
country now; so much the soldiers understood, but 
their simple childish minds could only apply that 
freedom to their own personal requirements. To them 
it meant that they could now go out at any hour, 
miss the doctor’s daily inspection, refuse to take 
medicines, to have baths, to get up or go to bed at 
the prescribed time. They need have respect for no 
one, allegiance, loyalty, submission and deference were 
all wiped out by the new order which had swept away 
all the old restrictions and prohibitions. 

There were practically no wounded coming in from 
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the Front—after all how could there be, when there 
was no fighting, and the soldiers spent their time 
listening to speeches, making speeches, and fraternizing 
with the Germans ? The few cases who were brought 
in were men with scurvy, men who were not really ill, 
who went from room to room, whispering their new 
doctrine of anarchy, disobedience and sedition to the 
other soldiers, to the convalescents who would still 
need months of treatment, to the incurables who would 
have to be in hospital for the rest of their lives. The 
Russian Red Cross would, or could, do nothing to help. 
When we telephoned to them, asking them to remove 
a, red-haired Jew who was inciting the soldiers to 
insubordination, they replied that they had no power 
to interfere and could do nothing by force. Two 
deputies did, however, eventually come from the 
Soviet and argued for hours with the man in question, 
trying to persuade him to leave the hospital of his 
own free will, as he was now completely recovered. 
After endless discussion he gave his word to do so, 
and then, as soon as the deputies had gone, snapped 
his fingers at their retreating backs, and declared that 
he had no intention of leaving. Oh yes, certainly he 
had promised to do so, but that was only so as to put 
an end to the argument. He was very comfortable 
where he was, and he meant to stay; nobody would 
dare to put him out by force. 

The Matron then told the soldiers that, unless they 
gave up following this man’s evil advice, the hospital 
would be closed and they would all have to go, but 
they only laughed in derision of such a possibility. 
It was only done to frighten them, they were not going 
to be intimidated by such foolish threats. At last the 
situation grew so unbearable that the Committee 
reluctantly decided that there was nothing else to do 
but carry out this threat and close the hospital, any¬ 
how for a little while. The dismay of some of the 
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soldiers when they were told of this was almost comical. 
“We did not know you really meant it,” they said 
pitifully, “ we thought it was not serious.” “ If we 
had known we would have acted differently.” Their 
faces were rueful and troubled, they wandered about 
the wards like lost souls, the man who was the originator 
of all the disturbance was shunned as if he had some 
disease, they were ready to do anything to make amends 
and retrace the evil of their ways. 

But it was too late to go back on the Committee’s 
decision and upset the arrangements which had already 
been made. The soldiers who were incurably wounded 
or only convalescent, were transported to some of the 
Russian military hospitals, the others were sent home 
to their villages, the bright chintz curtains were taken 
down, the beds, the white tables, all the instruments 
of the operating-room were given away, and sadly, 
with tears in our eyes, we said good-bye to the little 
British Colony Lazarette. It was only for a time, we 
told ourselves resolutely, things were bound to change 
soon, Russia would regain her sanity, and the army 
would fight again and we would be able then to reopen 
the hospital, and forget the sadness of this desolate 
breaking up. That day never came, and my sympathy 
goes out to all the members of the British Colony who 
gave their money, their time and their energy to 
running that hospital. They never got any thanks 
from the Russian Government, or recognition from the 
British Government, and their only reward was the 
gratitude of the soldiers who had in the first years of 
the war found in this hospital a haven of peace and 
content. 

In my book Diplomacy and Foreign Courts , I have 
already published a fairly comprehensive account of 
Mr. Henderson’s mission to Russia in June 1917. It 
is, however, impossible not to include here an incident 
which still puzzles a good many people, and which 
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proves conclusively how irregular and involved the 
policy of Mr. Lloyd George had become, and how, with 
a sublime disregard for all political ethics he came to 
treat the Foreign Office as a kind of annex or auxiliary 
department for his activities. I remember my father 
coming in, grave and preoccupied, on the evening of 
the 24th May, and telling my mother and me that he 
had just received a telegram from Lord Robert Cecil, 
whose tone he failed to understand though the purport 
of it was clear, in that the War Cabinet had apparently 
decided to send Mr. Arthur Henderson out to Russia 
in order that he might attain a closer rapprochement 
with the Socialists, adding in ambiguous and veiled 
language that it might be advisable for my father to 
come home on leave. 

The question we naturally asked ourselves was 
whether this meant that my father was to be recalled. 
Was he to receive the same treatment as Monsieur 
Paldologue, who had been asked to hand over the 
Embassy to Monsieur Albert Thomas, the French 
Socialist leader ? It seemed incredible that, now at 
this critical moment, with all the political parties in 
Russia seeking to gain the upper hand, and with nobody 
very sure of what the morrow might bring forth, the 
Foreign Office should sehd out a man who had no 
knowledge at all of Russia, and very little of Foreign 
Policy in general. The Chancery, indeed, were in a 
state bordering on revolt when they heard the news, 
some of them even threatening to resign, rather than 
work under Henderson. 

My father sent a telegram to the Foreign Office 
asking whether the fact of Iris having been asked to 
come home on leave meant that he was definitely 
recalled from his post, and on May 29th he received the 
following evasive reply: 

“ It is difficult to give you even an approximate date 
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for coming on leave until we see how things shape 
after Henderson’s arrival. In any ease I think it very 
desirable that you should not start until he has got 
thoroughly into touch with the Russian Government 
and the Socialist leaders. There is no question of your 
being recalled. Your services have been and remain 
most highly valued by His Majesty’s Government, 
and, so far as can be seen at present, we shall mosl 
certainly wish to have you back in Petrograd in due 
course.” 

After this telegram it can be imagined that it was 
somewhat of a shock to my father to discover that 
Mr. Henderson had arrived fully armed with powers 
to take complete charge of the Embassy and ‘ dismiss 
the Ambassador.’ The Foreign Office probably did not 
realize this at the time, and the whole thing seems to 
have been the result of Mr. Lloyd George’s distrust of 
the old school of diplomacy and his conviction that he 
was better able to deal with foreign policy than the 
men who had spent their lives studying the intricate 
maze of international affairs. 

The day after his arrival Mr. Henderson dined at 
the Embassy and I shall always remember that dinner 
as one of the most strained and uncomfortable evenings 
I ever had. Whatever my father’s feelings were, he 
concealed them perfectly, and only those who knew 
him very well could guess what a bitter blow it had 
been when he had discovered, in his first conversation 
with Mr. Henderson, the true intentions of the British 
Government. My mother found it harder to restrain 
her very natural resentment, and, though she was 
courteous and polite, her eyes were dangerously alight, 
and I could see that she had difficulty in controlling 
her real feelings. Mr, Henderson himself hid the dis¬ 
comfort he must have felt under an outward appear¬ 
ance of consequential dignity, and one had the firm 
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impression all the time that he was looking round 
the big room with 'an air of pleased and self-satisfied 
proprietorship. 

Here indeed were the ‘ two diplomacies ’ side by 
side. My father, slim, upright, unmistakably patrician, 
his silvery-grey hair shining against the green velvet 
curtains, talking easily and pleasantly, with only a 
slight twist round his nostrils, a twist which we all 
knew signified a certain distaste and fastidious dis¬ 
approbation. Mr. Henderson, on the other hand, 
square, thick set, rather red in the face, looked com¬ 
pletely out of place, but, apparently unconscious of 
this, was listening with a complacent smile to the 
little speech of welcome Prince Lvoff was making and 
which was being translated for his benefit. The fact 
that he could not speak a word of French or any other 
foreign language made conversation at that dinner 
more than usually strained, as neither Monsieur Albert 
Thomas, Monsieur Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist 
Minister, nor Prince Lvoff could speak fluent English. 
This inability of Mr. Henderson, indeed, added greatly 
to the difficulties of his position, as, with the exception 
of Monsieur Tereschenko, none of the members of the 
Provisional Government were English scholars, so that 
a translator had always to be present at all political 
discussions. 

After Mr. Henderson had been in Petrograd a week 
or two my father decided to give him a chance of 
getting used to his new position, and, leaving the staff 
of the Embassy to grapple with the ponderous negotia¬ 
tions of Mr. Lloyd George’s emissary, he accordingly 
went to Finland, determined to rest and forget just 
for a little while the anxieties and disillusions of his 
onerous duties. When he returned he found Mr. 
Henderson in a rather subdued frame of mind, for the 
responsibilities and obligations of an Ambassador had 
proved themselves beyond his experience and scope, 
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and the position did not present itself to him in the 
same rosy light as it had originally done. Questions 
which he had found exceedingly difficult to answer 
had been put to him nearly every day, he had been 
called upon to unravel involved and intricate problems, 
to make gravely important decisions. The members 
of the Provisional Government had not responded as 
amiably as he could have wished to his overtures, and 
the extremists had seemed to care nothing for his 
benevolently pompous manner and heavy language; 
his room in the hotel had been burgled and his dinner 
jacket and evening trousers had been stolen; several 
times there had been shooting in the streets and once 
or twice hostile crowds had demonstrated in front of 
the Embassy. 

It was perhaps the combination of all these circum¬ 
stances which induced Mr. Henderson to ask Prince 
Lvoff for advice and when the latter consulted Lhe other 
members of the Government a unanimous vote of 
confidence was passed in my father, and ‘ Uncle 
Arthur,’ a little ruefully, but honestly and frankly, 
wrote to Mr. Lloyd George telling him that under 
the circumstances he considered it advisable to leave 
my father at the Embassy. The Prime Minister had 
also received letters from Monsieur Sazonoff and 
several other Russian and British statesmen strongly 
condemning the idea of a change of Ambassadors at 
such a moment and so after a week or two Mr. Henderson 
departed for England, leaving behind him an impression 
of straightforward sincerity that made one condone 
the pompous and sententious manner of his first 
arrival. 

Reviewing his subsequent actions, one is inclined to 
believe that this commendable candour was due to 
his finding himself in a false and impossible position. 
He therefore wisely played the part of a magnani¬ 
mous and disinterested adviser in the matter. The 
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following article from one of the English papers, 
indeed, leaves no option that this was the case. 

“ Mr. Arthur Henderson made an extraordinary 
statement to the good people of Widnes on Saturday. 
It concerned the mission to Russia which, as we all 
know, Mr. Henderson undertook for the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1917. ‘ When I went to Russia,’ says Mr. 
Henderson, c I went possessing the power to send the 
then Ambassador home at the end of a fortnight and 
to take his job at £8,000 a year. I made up my mind 
that it would be most unfair for me to ask the Ambas¬ 
sador to return home. I wrote back to London suggest¬ 
ing that I should return to London and that he should 
remain at his post.’ Now, we need not pause to con¬ 
sider the object of Mr. Henderson in making this 
statement; apparently he desires to show the good 
people of Widnes what a noble fellow he is in refusing 
—on good Trade Union principles—to blackleg an 
Ambassador. But there is a more important side to 
this assertion. Is it true ? And if it is true, as wc 
believe it is, how is it possible for the Foreign Office, 
or the Administration of any country, to be conducted 
on such principles, or such want of principle, as is here 
revealed ? A Minister of State is sent out to Russia, 
apparently for the Foreign Office to curry favour with 
the Russian Labour Party which was then supposed 
to be in power in Petrograd. Mr. Henderson knew 
nothing of Russia. He knew little or nothing of 
Diplomacy, or of our Foreign Policy or of the relations 
between Russia and other countries. His sole qualifi¬ 
cation was that he was supposed to belong to the 
same school of politics as the revolutionaries then in 
power in Russia. But all that is a question of wisdom 
or unwisdom in the choice of a man for a post. What 
is more important is the manner in which it was pro¬ 
posed to treat our Ambassador then in Petrograd. 
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If Mr, Henderson saw fit he was to give Sir George 
Buchanan, one of the ablest and most capable diplo¬ 
matists, a fortnight’s notice and take over his appoint¬ 
ment. We venture to say that such an arrangement 
was an outrage on the traditions and principles of the 
Public Service. . . . We arc said to have a Welsh 
Wizard in charge of our Government. Wizards are all 
very well, but such incidents as these confirm us in the 
belief that it would be better to have an English 
Gentleman.” 

My father also received a letter, which I still have in 
my possession, from a high-placed official which shows 
in what light Mr. Lloyd George’s transactions were 
regarded in the Foreign Office. 

“ Everybody appreciates the work that you have 
done in Petrograd and realizes the difficulties of your 
position and I can assure you that from a Foreign 
Office point of view there was absolutely no question 
of sending Henderson out or of recalling you on leave. 
Between you and me we have a peculiar Government 
at the present time which has to play up to the Socialists 
and Labour Party, and because the French had an 
inefficient Ambassador and found it desirable to send 
a very clever Minister, our Prime Minister thought wc 
could not do better than to follow their example, but 
he did not appreciate that the situation was precisely 
the converse, in that we have a very efficient Ambassador 
and that, in the event of his removal, he would have 
been replaced by a Minister of second- or third-rate 
ability. However ... I felt confident that affairs 
would right themselves, and that even Henderson who 
is an ambitious man and was anxious to play a big 
r61e would find his level and would realize the neces¬ 
sity of you remaining at your post. . . . You must 
never be surprised at anything, as we have two 
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Diplomacies, one of the Foreign Office and the other 
Amateur, running side by side. We never quite know 
what is in the air, and surprises are frequently sprung 
upon us,” 

There is no question that the Prime Minister did 
give Henderson full authority to replace my father, 
but it is difficult to imagine how a man of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s undoubted ability could make such errors 
in regard to Foreign Policy, and, try as hard as one 
can, it is impossible to find a sure reason for such 
misguided actions. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE FIRST COUP D'ETAT 

O N July 2nd the long-hoped-for Russian offensive 
at last began, and just for a few days a spirit 
of optimism swept over Petrograd, a hope of 
regeneration that put spring and self-assurance into 
the steps of men who had passed one with furtive 
haste, and lit up the tired eyes of women with a new¬ 
born courage and pride. 

Travelling from place to place along the Front, 
Kerensky had spurred the soldiers out of their lethargy 
by the fire and fervour of his words; for the moment 
confidence and enthusiasm were re-established in the 
army and people began to speak of a mossed attack 
against the Germans, of speedy victory and success. 
Unfortunately, however, Kerensky had only carried out 
half the agreement he had made with the Allies. It is 
true that he had incited the soldiers into a spurious 
activity, but he had not carried out his promise of 
suppressing, if necessary with drastic severity, the paid 
agitators of Lenin. The Bolshevik propaganda in the 
army was continued therefore with renewed vigour, 
and the Advance which had begun so gloriously, 
wavered; general disorders broke out again, the 
soldiers deserted or refused to fight, and the momentary 
confidence died down, giving place to a deeper dejection, 
a more hopeless gloom and depression. 

And in a spirit of high-hearted self-sacrifice the 
women of Russia joined hands, vainly hoping to save 
the honour of their country. A short time before the 
Battalion of Death had been formed by men who had 
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THE WOMEN’S BATTALION 

sworn to fight in the cause of the Allies till the last 
drop of their blood, and now, led by Batchkerova, the 
heroic peasant woman who, from the beginning of the 
war had fought in the ranks as an ordinary soldier, the 
Women’s Battalion was enrolled as a companion unit 
of the Death Battalion. “ When the soldiers see their 
wives and daughters fighting, surely they will be struck 
by shame and follow us,” so the women argued, and 
peasant girls, women of the middle class and of the 
nobility cut their hair short, put on uniform and went 
through all the training of regular soldiers. 

I remember going to a solemn service at the Kazan 
Cathedral when the first battalion of women soldiers 
was ready to start for the Front. After the religious 
ceremony was over we waited on the steps of the 
Cathedral, looking down at the ranks of women who 
were going out to face the horrors of the most terrible 
war in the history of the world. A silent crowd had 
gathered on the great square, women with tears in 
their eyes, men who shuffled uneasily in a shamed 
discomfort, here and there a few soldiers, sullen, 
churlish, defiant! A soft drizzle of rain was falling, 
the old white-bearded priest who had come out on the 
steps to bless the departing battalion looked down on 
the ranks of silent, motionless figures with the tears 
running down his wrinkled cheeks 5 and, broad- 
shouldered, resolute, her head held high, the black and 
orange ribbon of St. George on her breast, Batchkerova 
knelt at his feet, her firm brave lips quivering in sudden 
uncontrollable emotion as she kissed the great golden 
Cross held out to her. 

Spring passed into summer almost imperceptibly 
that year. On the surface the ordinary life of the 
capital had been resumed, but there was no stability 
in that apparent normality, no real feeling of security 
or established permanence, but rather a kind of armed 
neutrality that one sensed might at any moment break 
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out into open warfare. Although the hospital was 
closed, there was still work to be done and the ball¬ 
room of the Embassy was still used as a sewing-room 
and depot for supplies of all kinds. Shirts were made 
here for the soldiers returning from captivity in Ger¬ 
many, dresses and underclothes for their wives and 
children; endless bandages, surgical dressings, and 
pneumonia jackets were got ready, and presently my 
mother opened a Red Cross store and had provisions 
of medicines, splints, anaesthetics and instruments sent 
out from England. An old disused wine-shop was 
given us for this purpose, and twice a week the door 
was besieged by doctors and nurses begging for help, 
for the Russian Red Cross was almost destitute owing 
to the sudden closing down of the First Aid Depots 
run by the Imperial family, and the Military Hospitals 
were in a terrible state, lacking all the most necessary 
requisites and supplies. 

For a short time during the momentary advance of 
the Russian troops the scarlet flag flying above 
Kchessinskaia’s Palace had been taken down, the 
windows had been closed and darkened and a rumour 
had been circulated in the town that Lenin had fled 
to Sweden, that the other Bolshevik leaders were in 
hiding and that the Government had issued warrants 
for their arrest. But on the morning of the 16 th of 
July the news came that the four Cadet members of 
the Government had tendered their resignation, and, 
during the course of that day, the first signs of approach¬ 
ing unrest began to manifest themselves in the town. 
In the afternoon already I noticed a big crowd assembled 
outside the Military Arsenal listening to a man in a 
dirty yellow shirt who was haranguing them fiercely. 
It was such a very common sight that at first I paid 
very little attention, but as I passed on down the 
shady street a woman standing in a dark doorway 
spoke to me suddenly. “ Do you see that, Barishnia ? ” 
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SIGNS OF UNREST 

she asked and there was a weary note of despondency 
in her voice. “ Surely there is going to be trouble 
again ? ” 

I paused by her side and looked back at the ever¬ 
growing crowd and as I stood there the hoarse, over¬ 
strained voice of the speaker came to me across the 
distance. “ I tell you, comrades, we are being betrayed, 
made use of by a Capitalist Government. The Revolu¬ 
tion is in danger, the sacred cause of Freedom is in 
danger, only we, the people, can save the Liberty we 
have fought for. All power to the Soviet, and the 
Land for the People.” 

A burst of cheering greeted this tirade and I turned 
back to the woman in the doorway. “ But what does 
it all mean ? ” I asked. 

She raised her shoulders in a gesture of despair. 
“ They will not let us be,” she answered. “ They come 
to us day after day with their words, their promises, 
their assurances. Who knows, perhaps they will give 
us all they say.” Again she raised her shoulders, but 
her eyes were dull, hopeless, full of despondency. 

Twice on my way back lorries filled with armed 
soldiers rattled past me. When I looked out of the 
window after dinner that evening several more came 
thundering across the bridge, from somewhere in the 
distance I could hear the sound of cheering. My father, 
who had been working all day, had made arrangements 
to go for a drive in the cool of the evening, but, when 
William came to say that the carriage was at the door 
and my mother asked him why there was such a crowd 
on the bridge, he shook his head gravely. “ It would 
be better not to go out,” he said. “ Something is 
going to happen.” 

My father, however, decided that there would be no 
harm in going a little way, and he and my mother 
accordingly set out, though watching them from the 
window I saw the carriage stopped by a dense block 
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of trams and carts on the bridge and Anally turn back 
and go along the quay, which was practically deserted. 
And then as I still stood in the window I heard once 
more a burst of cheering and saw the great scarlet Aag 
hoisted above the white palace of Kehessinskaia and 
felt a stir of uneasiness, for that flag could portend only 
one thing, was a sure and certain indication that the 
Bolshevik leaders were once more at Head-quarters and 
that mischief of some kind was brewing. 

My father and mother came back shortly afterwards, 
saying that further along the quay everything seemed 
perfectly normal and quiet, but meanwhile the crowd 
on the bridge and on the Souvoroff Square grew ever 
denser, the trams were stopjied completely, and several 
private cars were held up by soldiers, who turned the 
occupants out and swarmed into their places like so 
many insects. Presently, too, some troops and a 
crowd of armed workmen came marching across the 
bridge, followed by some more motor-lorries filled with 
soldiers carrying black or scarlet banners inscribed with 
flaring white letters and bearing the usual bombastic 
slogans : “ Down with a Capitalist War ! Down with 
the Upper Classes! Long Live Anarchy! Bread. 
Peace. Freedom.” 

Getting anxious at these increasing signs of activity, 
my father sent for General Knox, but when Lhe latter 
arrived at the Embassy and rang up the Ministry of 
War he could not get any deflnitc information, nor 
could anybody tell him what steps the Government 
were going to take to suppress the rising, though General 
Polovtzoff, who was Military Governor, declared that 
the Cossacks were ready to come out should the 
situation become serious. 

A little later one of the newspaper reporters came 
round to the Embassy to tell us that the soldiers had 
gone to the Warsaw station with the intention of 
arresting Monsieur Kerensky, who was on his way to 
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the Front; they had, however, arrived too late as the 
train had already left and they had turned back to 
the Marie Palace, where Prince Lvoff and some of the 
other Ministers were holding a Cabinet Council. “ We 
have come to arrest the members of the Government,” 
ran the arbitrary message that was sent in, but when 
they were invited to come in, the soldiers dispersed, 
afraid perhaps that some kind of trap had been laid 
for them and that, under this readiness to receive 
them, there lay a hidden ambush. 

From another source we heard that there was heavy 
fighting on the Nevsky, and at about half-past eleven 
the sudden bark of a machine gun came from the 
direction of the Champ de Mars and the crowd on the 
Souvoroff Square scattered hastily in all directions as 
two or three armoured ears thundered past, leaving 
behind them a strange, almost eerie silence that lasted 
through the night. 

Early the next morning things seemed more normal 
again, the trams made an attempt to run as usual, a 
few carts rumbled across the bridge as if nothing 
untoward were happening. Golden spires and domes 
shone in the sun of a cloudless summer day, people 
passed along the quays, several nurses with children, a 
few women Avith the harassed faces of all the inhabit¬ 
ants of Petrograd, one or two isvoschilcs, bargaining 
for fares, some workmen in coloured shirts, a priest 
in a long black robe. These signs of ordinary, every¬ 
day life were, however, quickly swept away, for bands 
of soldiers and workmen once more came marching 
across the bridge, the trams ceased running, private 
cars were stopped and requisitioned, and a little later 
three thousand of the dreaded Kronstadt sailors passed 
along the Souvoroff Square and across the Champ de 
Mars, their presence in the capital a sign of some 
impending ferment and commotion. Nor was this long 
in making itself felt, for scarcely an hour later severe 
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fighLing again took place on the Nevsky, when, on the 
excuse of a shot having been fired at them from a 
window, the sailors took possession of some machine 
guns and swept the thoroughfare from end to end, 
killing and wounding over a hundred civilians and 
innocent people. 

During the afternoon Monsieur Tereschenko rang up 
my father to tell him that the Government had sent 
for some loyal troops and intended putting down the 
Bolshevik insurrection with a stern hand; at the same 
time he said it would be advisable for us to go away 
as there was sure lobe heavy fighting in the town and 
it would be difficult to guarantee anybody’s safety. 
My father replied that he could not possibly leave his 
post, but he told me that evening that I must go away 
if it was possible to make any arrangements, and having 
found out that a policy of masterly inactivity and 
apparent submission generally carried the day 1 said 
nothing, though I was privately determined not to 
leave unless I was forced to. 

General Knox and Colonel Thornhill had meanwhile 
taken up their quarters in the Embassy, and a company 
of soldiers under the command of a very talkative little 
officer had also arrived in a mysterious way and the 
house began to look rather like a beleaguered fortress, 
with soldiers at every corner, saluting every time one 
passed, with rifles and ammunition stacked in the hall, 
and the little black-bearded officer, armed to the teeth, 
barking out strange words of command in a loud 
staccato voice. 

While we were at dinner that night, William, rather 
pale and obviously agitated, appeared in the doorway. 
“Excellency! The Cossacks are charging across the 
Square,” he announced breathlessly, and, catching the 
infection of his excitement, we left our places and 
hurried to the big windows in my father’s study. Some 
of them running silently, some of them shouting and 
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cursing, a crowd of Kronstadt sailors were pouring 
across the Souvoroff Square, over the bridge and along 
the quay on either side, and, behind them, sweeping 
in a cloud of dust across the Champ de Mars, came the 
Cossacks, some of them standing up in their stirrups 
to fire at the fleeing figures, others brandishing swords, 
or bending low in the saddles with long lances held at 
a wicked slant. Turning down the quay in the direction 
of the Summer Garden they rode on and the thunder 
of their horses’ hoofs had hardly died away when a 
sharp volley of firing broke out, continuing for several 
minutes with intermittent violence. We ourselves 
could see nothing, but a group of soldiers on the bridge 
were looking curiously along the quay, evidently watch¬ 
ing something that was hidden from our view, till 
presently the loud report of a field gun sent them 
scattering in frightened haste, and a moment later 
three or four riderless horses dashed past, disappearing 
in the direction of the Winter Palace. Colonel Thorn¬ 
hill, who had gone out to see what had happened, came 
back presently, and told us that the Cossacks had 
fallen into an ambush just beyond the Summer Garden, 
that they were fighting with the Bolsheviks on the 
Litenia, and that nobody knew which side was winning, 
though it was rumoured that several Cossacks had 
been killed. 

The night passed perfectly quietly, but early the 
next morning some lorries full of soldiers drove up to 
the bridge, accompanied by several armoured cars, 
and while we were wondering to which side they 
belonged, our little officer sent up to ask to be reeeived 
and told us that these were loyal troops sent by the 
Government, who had decided to take up all the bridges, 
in order to isolate the Bolsheviks on the other side of 
the river. At the same time we were warned that the 
troops who had possession of the Fortress might try 
and prevent this measure being carried out, might even 
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use their big guns, and as the Embassy would then be 
in the direct firing line, we must be prepared to leave 
at a moment’s notice. Accordingly we all went and 
packed little hand bags and I realized for the first 
time how difficult it is to know what things are 
indispensable when one has only a very limited space, 
and, later on, when I unpacked that bag, I was struck 
by the utter absurdity of the things I had packed, 
carefully leaving out anything that would have been 
really useful or necessary. Luckily, however, that 
bag was never needed, for the Bolsheviks offered no 
resistance, the big arch of the bridge was slowly swung 
open, guards were stationed all along the quays, and 
a quiet that was almost incredible settled down over 
everything. A cloudless summer sky stretched above 
the city, almost oily in its stillness the river flowed past 
Lhe empty palaces, the deserted Ministries, the sullen 
fortress, where now and then one caught a gleam of 
the bayonet of some soldier on sentry duty on the walls. 

Late in the afternoon I went out along the quay. 
Guards were posted at every street corner, any motor 
that passed was held up and questioned, curious 
crowds were gathered by the closed bridges looking 
across to the opposite shore, but on the whole the 
town had more the air of celebrating some national 
holiday than of expecting riots and insurrections. 

Princess Soltikoff, who lived in the other part of 
the big red palace of which half was rented by the 
British Government, dined with us that night, also 
General Knox, Colonel Thornhill and the little officer', 
in command of the guard. “ I thought you had 
promised to go away to-day,” General Knox said to 
me sternly. 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I could not go very far away 
with all the bridges up. And besides, everything has 
been perfectly quiet so far. I don’t want to run away 
before I need.” 
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Princess Soliikoff laid a beautiful, frail hand on my 
arm. “ I think it is very natural she should not want 
to leave her father and mother,” she said, and her 
eyes, that always seemed to me full of such infinite 
sadness, smiled at me very kindly. 

After dinner I sat on the window-sill and looked out 
on the wonderful peace of the Souvoroff Square, where 
usually there was such a pandemonium of trams and 
carts and motors. The soldiers on the bridge stood 
leaning on their rifles talking in low hushed voices, 
now and then Cossacks, their long lances black against 
the evening sky, rode past, the clatter of their horses’ 
hoofs ringing loudly in the intense stillness. The glow 
of the sunset tinged the river to the colour of molten 
flame, tall and unbelievably slender the spire of St. 
Peter and St. Paul rose into the sky. It all seemed so 
peaceful that one could not believe anything could 
come to disturb the quiet. And yet all through the 
night I could hear the stir and movement of men just 
outside my window and, when once or twice I looked 
out, I could see in the faint half-light troops massing 
themselves on the Souvoroff Square, two or three 
armoured cars looming darkly close by the Marble 
Palace, machine guns being dragged into position along 
the quay. Between four and five in the morning some 
officers drove up in an open car and giving some order 
which I could not hear, stood near the bridge watching 
it as it slowly swung back into position again. From 
the opposite shore the bark of a machine gun rasped a 
quick defiant disapproval of this action and then fell 
silent as if abruptly giving in to the force of circum¬ 
stances. The officer who was on guard at the Embassy 
had joined the group on the bridge, and I could see 
that some important discussion was going on, and 
hearing at the same time a certain amount of move¬ 
ment in the house, I slipped into a dressing-gown, but 
before I could get to the door there came a peremptory 
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knock and Colonel Thornhill’s voice, “ Will you please 
get up at once.” 

“ I am up,” I answered, opening the door. “ Is 
anyLliing the matter ? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered briefly. “ Will you please go 
and call your people and tell them they must go down 
to the coach-house as the Government troops are 
beginning their attack on the Fortress and the Bolsheviks 
will probably put up a fight.” 

“Have I got time to dress?” I asked meekly, and 
the reply came, curt and abrupt, “ No. Will you call 
your father at once and tell him it is urgent.” 

Obediently I went along to my father’s room and 
found him already getting up, while my mother, who 
was fully dressed, was looking out of the window. 
Coming back along the passage I ran into General 
Knox looking very stem and preoccupied. “ You 
ought not to be here at all,” he said severely, and then 
went on to ask if my father was getting up, as the 
officer who was commanding the Government troops 
wanted to speak to him. 

In the bright morning sunshine we must have looked 
a somewhat dissipated and motley assembly, arrayed 
as we were in an odd assortment of garments. There 
was General Knox in a dark red dressing-gown, Colonel 
Thornhill, who had been out on the quay, in khaki, 
my father in a pale-blue dressing-gown, his grey hair 
a little rumpled and more curly than ever, one of the 
secretaries with a mackintosh on over his pyjamas, 
my mother fully dressed, one of the maids hovering 
in the background wrapped in a thick coat. The 
officer in command of the operations seemed, however, 
quite undisturbed and appeared to think it a most 
natural occurrence to be received at five o’clock in 
the morning by an Ambassador in a dressing-gown and 
bedroom slippers. He told us gravely that he was 
quite confident of talcing the fortress, but that if the 
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THE ATTACK ON THE FORTRESS 

Bolsheviks resisted and used their big guns the Embassy 
might be completely demolished; it would therefore 
be safer for us to go to the stables at the back of the 
house and we must most emphatically be ready to 
leave at a moment’s notice. 

My father answered that he would remain in the 
Embassy as long as it was standing, - nevertheless, in 
order to be prepared for any eventuality, we once 
more packed our bags, and then, disregarding the order 
to go to the back of the house, crowded to the drawing¬ 
room windows so as to see what was happening. It 
was broad daylight now, the sun blazing down out of 
a cloudless sky, the scarlet flag on the Fortress hanging 
limp and straight in the hot still air. All down the 
quay soldiers were kneeling behind the low stone 
parapet with their rifles resting on the wall. A little 
farther down several machine guns were ambushed in 
a big stack of wood. The Souvoroff Square was packed 
with troops, infantry and artillery, and one or two 
companies of the Military and Naval Cadet Schools. 
Now and then a little volley of shots sounded from the 
opposite shore, once some bullets spattered on the 
parapet, making the soldiers kneeling behind it duck 
their heads quickly; another time one struck the walls 
of the Embassy with a sharp ping and the sound of 
falling plaster. At intervals companies of soldiers, 
preceded by armoured cars, advanced across the bridge, 
and once another armoured car came menacingly to 
meet them, and we all held our breath as the troops on 
the square sprang to attention. But after a moment’s 
hesitation the Bolshevik car seemed to think better 
of it, and turning, scuttled rapidly off in the opposite 
direction, followed by a ripple of derisive laughter. 

Presently a telephone message came from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, begging us to go round there, and 
when my father replied that he would not leave the 
Embassy, Monsieur Tereschenko came round in person 
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to beg him lo change his mind. “ The Bolsheviks 
have not yet used those big guns,” my father answered 
with a smile. “ I really cannot leave before the 
danger begins.” 

Monsieur Tereschenko declared that the danger had 
already begun, but my father’s answer remained the 
same, though he added that he would be very glad 
to accept the hospitality of the Foreign Office for my 
mother and myself. Naturally we declined to go 
withouL him and though there was the usual argument 
about sending me away, I persuaded them with some 
difficulty to wait a little longer and see what was 
going to happen. 

More and more troops were meanwhile advancing 
across the bridge and now and then a certain amount 
of shooting could be heard, but there were no heavy 
casualties and a little after one the Fortress surrendered, 
without the big guns having once been brought into 
action. 

Almost immediately a dead calm settled over Petro- 
grad. The trams started running again, the ordinary 
traffic was resumed, the shops were opened, everyday 
life went on as if nothing had ever happened to inter¬ 
rupt it. But now that they had the power in their 
hands the Government let the propitious moment pass. 
Kerensky had returned from the Front and demanded 
that he should be given entire control of the Army, 
that Lenin should be arrested and the Bolshevik agita¬ 
tion sternly repressed. But when, after a long and 
stormy argument with the Soviet, those powers were 
eventually granted him, the Socialist and idealist in 
him overcame the statesman and he never carried out 
the measures he had fought for. The Bolshevik sailors 
who had been taken prisoner in the Fortress were 
allowed to go free; Lenin, having been given ample 
warning that he was to be arrested, walked out of his 
back door and disappeared; several of the other 
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Bolshevik leaders who had been arrested were set at 
liberty again, the military authorities were given orders 
not to disarm the workmen by force, and proclamations 
—which were naturally disregarded—were posted up in 
the town, requesting that rifles and ammunition should 
be given up voluntarily. 

“ We must shed no blood 1 ” so Kerensky preached, 
and the Cossacks burying their dead in the Cemetery 
of Alexander Nevsky, marched with grim set faces in 
the long funeral procession. Their comrades had given 
their lives to save the Government and the Government 
tacitly accepted the sacrifice and did nothing to punish 
the rebels. “You must not shed the blood of your 
brothers.” That was no doubt a very fine sentiment, 
but had not their brothers’ blood been shed and was 
it to go entirely unavenged ? It was a question that 
remained unanswered but was to be asked again. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE FAILURE OF KORNILOFF 

A T Tsarskoe the months of the spring and summer 
that for us had been so full of incident, must 
have dragged by in a wearisome monotony, 
an ever-increasing severity of petty restrictions and 
interdictions. Little favours that had made captivity 
bearable were removed one after the other, the meals 
grew scarcer, the food poorer, the guards more insolent 
and overbearing in their manner. 

The Emperor and Empress, who at first had been 
allowed to share their usual apartments, were now separ¬ 
ated, allowed to meet only at meals, when everything 
they said to each other could be overheard by the 
soldiers who were always present. Curious crowds were 
gathered every day outside the Park railings, making 
rude and insulting remarks whenever the Royal prisoners 
showed themselves. If the Grand Duchesses looked out 
of the windows the soldiers loitering in the courtyard 
made obscene gestures; on every side contumely, con¬ 
tempt and scurrilous remarks met them. Hard as it 
must have been for the Emperor and Empress to put 
up with these circumstances of their imprisonment, it 
must have been doubly hard for them to know that 
their daughters, who all their lives had been so sheltered 
and protected, surrounded by comfort, homage and 
respect, were now, in this hideous manner, brought face 
to face with the naked unsavoury facts of life, forced 
to bear the unspeakable insults and brutal personalities 
of foul-mouthed soldiers. 

Several times during the spring and summer Kerensky 
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came to see the Imperial family at T&arskoe, arriving 
in pomp and almost Royal state, determined to give 
to his visits the character of formal and official per¬ 
quisitions. And yet even on Kerensky the unquestion¬ 
able and individual charm of the Emperor had its effect. 
He himself confessed that his hatred for the Tsar had 
been almost fanatical. “ The only death-warrant I 
could bear to sign would be that of Nicholas II,” he 
had once exclaimed, and yet this virulent hatred was 
turned to a sudden involuntary respect when he actually 
came in contact with the Emperor and realized that 
this man with the luminous eyes, the wistful smile and 
gentle manner, was not the cold-blooded tyrant he had 
imagined, but rather a human being who had been 
tragically misplaced and pursued by fatal misfortune. 

• On one of these later visits Kerensky informed the 
Emperor that the Government had decided to transport 
him and his family to another place, as it was feared 
that a Bolshevik rising or a panic of some kind might 
lead to an attack on the palace at Tsarslcoe. The news 
of their approaching departure raised the hopes of the 
Imperial family and they were confident that now at 
last they were to be taken to the Crimea, and it was 
not until they had started on their long and wearisome 
journey that they were told that their destination was 
not the palace of Livadia with its terraces and gardens, 
but Tobolsk, that lonely and inaccessible little town in 
Siberia. 

The reasons why the Provisional Government chose 
this distant spot are somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
They were—so they now declare—afraid of sending the 
Emperor to the Crimea because of the constant dis¬ 
turbances created there by the sailors of the Black Sea 
Fleet. They were, moreover, nervous that the fact of 
the Dowager Empress and so many other members of 
the Imperial family living in the same place, might 
give rise to counter-revolutionary plots, . , . One can- 
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not help "wondering if they "were not also afraid that 
it would be easier for the Emperor to escape from the 
Crimea than from any other part of Russia. Or was 
their action in sending him to Siberia, that land of 
exile and punishment, dictated by a desire to pander 
to public opinion and curry favour with the Soviet ? 

“ They could not with safety be sent to the Crimea, 
so I chose Tobolsk,” Kerensky declares, and finds a 
number of specious arguments to explain his decision 
and clear himself in the eyes of the world from the 
responsibility of the tragedy of Ekaterinburg. 

The departure from Tsarskoe had been fixed for 
midnight on August 18th, but the Emperor and his 
wife and children had lo wait patiently till five in the 
morning before delays and difficulties could be over¬ 
come and they were finally taken to the station and 
embarked in a train which was still being washed out 
by women with dirty handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads. And Kerensky, having watched it slowly steam 
out of the station, turned away and got into the Imperial 
saloon train he had commandeered for his own use, 
and returned to Petrograd to take up his residence in 
the Emperor’s apartments in the Winter Palace, sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of adjutants and aides-de-camp. 

On the resignation of Prince Lvoff he was made 
Prime Ministei', or rather Minister-President of the 
Russian Republic, and daily he was taking on more 
and more the postures and attitudes of the Little 
Napoleon, surrounding himself with more and more of 
the pomp and panoply of an autocrat. At the Confer¬ 
ence at Moscow two of his adjutants stood at attention 
behind his chair all the time he was making his speech. 
When he came to an informal dinner at the Embassy 
he arrived in one of the Imperial motors accompanied 
by on aide-de-camp, for whom a place had to be hurriedly 
prepared. Fantastic stories were told about his mode 
of life in the Winter Palace; his increasing arrogance 
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■was setting people against him and his abnormal popu¬ 
larity was waning. The rift between him and Korniloff 
had also reached a critical stage at the Moscow Confer¬ 
ence when Korniloff made an impressive entry, sur¬ 
rounded by his Turkoman Guard and, paying scant 
attention to Kerensky, demanded forcefully that discip¬ 
line should be restored in the army. 

The military situation was indeed causing grave 
anxiety. Riga had been taken by the Germans on 
September 3rd, and, looting and devastating everything 
on their path, the Russian soldiers were retreating in 
wild disorder. Kalish and Tarnopol were lost, over 
600 heavy guns and all their ammunition fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The First Detachment of the 
Women’s Battalion suffered heavy casualties, though 
they took 200 prisoners in spite of the fact that the 
regiments on either side of them deserted, leaving them 
to bear the whole brunt of the enemy’s attack. 

In Petrograd the rumours of counter-revolutionary 
plots were being freely discussed. Several reports of 
projected conspiracies were brought to my father, he 
was even asked to give his support and help to a coup 
d’gtat that was to overthrow the Government, and again 
and again he urged prudence and discretion, insisting 
that the time for action had not yet come, and warning 
the conspirators that any unwise move would be made 
use of by the Bolsheviks, who were only waiting an 
opportunity to organize another rising. 

On Sunday, September 9th, the situation assumed a 
more menacing aspect and what had been merely 
supposition and conjecture became solid fact. It was 
a day as warm as summer and my father had left early 
in the morning to play golf at Mourina, a rough course 
laid out by the British colony about twenty miles out 
of Petrograd. About an hour later we heard that 
Monsieur Tereschenko, who had left for the Front, had 
been called back and a message came from the Foreign 
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Office asking my father to go round there as soon as he 
returned. Meanwhile the wildest rumours were being 
circulated in the town and everybody who came to the 
Embassy had a different report and declared that they 
had received their information from a reliable source. 
Korniloff had declared himself Dictator, ran one story, 
and was on his way to Petrograd with all the Cossack 
regiments. No, another person insisted, Korniloff had 
been arrested and was being brought to the capital 
as a prisoner of war. Somebody else again had quite 
another version. It was Kerensky who had been 
arrested and sent to the Fortress, where he was to be 
tried for high treason. It was not till my father returned 
and went round to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that 
we knew what had really happened. 

On Tuesday, September 4Lh, Vladimir Lvoff, former 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, had come to Kerensky 
and had a long conversation with him, in the course of 
which he discussed a plan to circumvent a Bolshevik 
rising which he declared was imminent at any moment. 
He then went to Head-quarters, and, making Korniloff 
believe that he had come with specific instructions from 
Kerensky, he laid three different proposals before him : 
first, the withdrawal of Kerensky from the Government ; 
secondly, that Korniloff, Kerensky and Savinkott should 
form a Triumvirate; thirdly, that Korniloff should pro¬ 
claim himself sole dictator. Korniloff replied that in 
Ms opinion the best solution was the proclamation of 
a dictatorship and the establishment of martial law all 
over the country. He did not, however, mean by this 
to exclude Kerensky, his idea being that the dictatorship 
should consist of himself, Kerensky and Savinkoff. 
Whether Lyoff wilfully misconstrued his words or 
whether he really did not understand them has never 
been explained, but the fact remains that, hurrying 
back to the capital he so misled Kerensky that the 
latter was under the impression that Korniloff meant 
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to overthrow the Government and proclaim himself 
dictator. Not satisfied that the account Lvoff had 
given him was authentic, Kerensky determined to get 
into touch with Korniloff on the Hughes tape machine, 
but when Lvoff did not arrive at the given time he 
refused to wait for him, and used his name himself, 
thus adding to the dissensions and misconceptions that 
surrounded the affair, while the questions he put to 
Korniloff were expressed in such a way that one is 
tempted to believe he did not want things cleared up, 
but was content to allow error and misunderstanding 
to exist between himself and the Commander-in-Chief. 

The first question, instead of stating the information 
given him by Lvoff, merely demanded an assurance 
from Korniloff that it was correct. To this the General 
replied: 

“ I endorse again the statements I have made to 
Vladimir Nikolaievitch Lvoff regarding the condition 
of the State and the Army. I declare that the con¬ 
ditions and events necessitate swift action.” 

Had Kerensky at this point asked Korniloff what this 
statement really was, the history of the next few days 
might have been very different, but instead of doing 
this he sent out the next question as if it came, not 
from himself, but from Lvoff. 

“ I, Vladimir NikolaieviLch,” he put down, “ ask you 
if the statement you made to me to pass on to Alexander 
Feodorovitch (Kerensky) is your personal opinion. 
Without this confirmation Alexander Feodorovitch does 
not want to trust me." 

Naturally believing this question to refer to the 
opinion he had expressed to Lvoff, Korniloff answered 
in the affirmative and repeated his invitation to Keren¬ 
sky and Savinkoff to come to the Stavlca. 

On the Sunday evening Kerensky was still apparently 
undecided how to deal with the situation, but on the 
Monday morning he issued a proclamation declaring 
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himself dictator and commanding Korniloff to resign 
at once from his post as Commander-in-Chief and 
return to Petrograd. Coming back from the Foreign 
Office that morning, my father looked graver than I 
had ever seen him, and his manner was almost abrupt 
as he told us that we must pack as quickly as possible 
as news had been received that Korniloff was marching 
on Petrograd at the head of an army, and arrangements 
were being made to convey the Diplomatic Body to a 
place of safety out of the town. 

“ Do you yourself mean to go ? ” my mother asked, 
and when my father answered that, whatever happened, 
he meant to stay on, she said that in that case she 
would stay too. My father gave in to her, but repeated 
that I must go, and seeing how determined he was I 
had to agree, though I was greatly relieved when, at a 
meeting of the Allied Representatives held at the Em¬ 
bassy, it was agreed that the Diplomatic Body should 
remain in Petrograd in order to protect the foreign 
colonics. 

All that afternoon and all the next morning con¬ 
tradictory reports kept on coining in. KoniiloWs army 
was said to have got as far as Gatchina. It was said 
that he meant to bombard Petrograd with heavy 
artillery. Some people even declared that his troops 
had got hold of poison gas from a factory at Luga and 
intended using it in order to force an entrance into the 
capital. The ball-room wiudows of the Embassy were 
therefore hermetically sealed up by Captain Hicks who 
had come out to Russia to teach the army the use of 
and protection from gas, and arrangements were also 
made to take the English women and children into the 
empty Colony Hospital, and, though I had been able 
to persuade my father to allow me to remain, at the 
Embassy for the time being, I had to promise to go to 
the hospital if it should become necessary. 

In an, Order of the Day Korniloff called on the army 
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to support him and declared that he had been grossly 
deceived and that Lvoff had come to him direct from 
Kerensky. In a further order he continued: 

“ Russian men, our country is dying, the hour of its 
end is approaching. I am forced to take open action 
and I declare, I, General Komiloff, that the Provisional 
Government, yielding to the pressure of the Bolshevik 
majority in the Soviet, is acting in conformity with the 
German General Staff. They are murdering the army 
and ruining the country at a moment when the army is 
preparing an attack on the Riga Front. Defeat and 
disaster are inevitable and therefore I appeal to all 
who feel a Russian heart beating in their breast. All 
you who believe in God, go to the churches and pray 
that the Saviour of Mankind may accomplish some 
supreme miracle and save our Fatherland. I, General 
Komiloff, the son of a Cossack peasant, I declare that 
I am not guided by personal interest, I desire only the 
security and peace of our great country I I swear to 
lead the people along the path of victory to the day 
of the Constituent Assembly when they can them¬ 
selves decide their future and the form of Government 
they desire. I cannot abandon Russia to her mortal 
enemy. I would rather die on the field of battle! 
Russian people, the fate of your country is in your 
hands.” 

A dispatch was also received from General Denikin, 
declaring himself against the Government: 

“ I am only a soldier,” he wrote, “ and I am not used 
to playing hide and seek. On the 16th of July at a 
Conference attended by the members of the Provisional 
Government, I informed them that in consequence of 
their actions the army was completely disorganized, 
and that our flag was being trampled in the dust. All 
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the same I was kept on at my post and I concluded 
therefore that the Government had realized the error 
of their ways and had decided to right the wrongs that 
had been perpetrated. To-day I am told that General 
Korniloff, after having published his demands for the 
reform which would save the country and the army, 
has been deprived of his post as Commander-in-Chief 
and I see in this measure the return to the fatal policy 
of destruction. The army and, in consequence, the 
whole country will be ruined. It is my duty to inform 
the Provisional Government that I will not follow them 
along this path. Denikin.” 

Two days passed while the city waited in breathless 
suspense, and people did not know whether to be more 
afraid of the entry of the ‘ Savage Division ’ under 
General Krimoff, of the Red Guards, to whom Kerensky 
was dealing out arms and ammunition, or of the Kron¬ 
stadt sailors who had made another unexpected and 
unwelcome appeurnnee. On Tuesday there was a report 
that the outposts of Korniloff’s forces were approaching 
and that fighting had already begun at the Nicholas 
Station and with the usual exaggeration that was always 
so prevalent some people declared that they could hear 
the thunder* of cannon, a few even asserted that they 
had seen cartloads of wounded coming from Lhc direction 
of the station. I had gone with my mother that after¬ 
noon to the Red Cross store in order to collect some 
tins of bully beaf, condensed milk, biscuits and other 
provisions which might be necessary if the shortage of 
provisions which was threatened did take place. While 
we were there the door was suddenly opened by a tall 
Cossack officer in a dark-brown soutane, the orange 
ribbon of St. George gleaming on his chest, his incredibly 
slender waist tightly bound by a silver belt. A little 
startled, we stared at him, wondering what his appear¬ 
ance meant, where he had come from, and how he dared, 
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in that uniform, walk down the streets guarded on all 
sides by Kerensky’s armed workmen. 

Apparently unconscious of the sensation his entrance 
had made, calm, unperturbed and courteous, he clicked 
his heels together and explained in perfect French that 
he had come to ask us if we would give Red Cross stores, 
bandages, medicines and liniments, to General Komi- 
loffs army when they entered the town. 

Technically my mother knew that she had really no 
right to promise any form of support to a man who, 
in the eyes of the Government to whom my father was 
accredited, was a rebel and a traitor ; but in our hearts 
we were all on the side of Korniloff, and besides, there 
was no denying the fact that this young Cossack officer, 
with his trim waist, his very blue eyes and perfect 
manners, was very alluring; and so, after a moment’s 
hesitation, my mother consented, and we made out a 
long list of all the things we could supply, and, having 
kissed our hands, the young officer drew himself up in 
a military salute. “ In the name of all the Cossacks 
I thank you,” he said. “ You will see that we do not 
forget.” 

Where he came from and what became of him we 
never knew, nor did we ever hear his name or whether 
he got out of Petrograd alive. But the next morning 
all hopes we may have had were dashed to the ground, 
for news came through that General Korniloff had been 
placed under arrest at Head-quarters and that General 
Krimoff, the leader of the Cossacks, had been betrayed 
into the hands of the Red Guard and had been brought 
to the Winter Palace, where, after a conversation with 
Kerensky, he had committed suicide. 

Among the many tragic mistakes and catastrophes 
that seemed to have overwhelmed Russia, the failure 
of Korniloff’s coup d’facet stands out as one of the most 
tragic and also the most difficult to understand. Most 
emphatically Kerensky has declared that though Lvoff 
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came to see him to discuss ways to overcome a Bolshevik 
rising, he did not give him any message for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; that later when Lvoff brought him 
Korniloff’s decision to declare himself dictator, he 
asked the latter over the Hughes tape machine, in 
words that could not be misinterpreted, whether this 
was true and received a definite and categorical reply 
in the affirmative. 

On the other hand, Korniloff asserts: “ On the 
evening of September 8th I exchanged telegrams with 
Kerensky who asked me if I would confirm what I had 
said to Lvoff. As I could not believe that the emissary 
of the Provisional Government could distort the sense 
of my conversation I replied that I did confirm my 
words. . . . There could not be the slightest doubt in 
my mind that irresponsible influences had got the upper 
hand in Petrograd and that our country was being led 
to the edge of the grave. At such moments one cannot 
discuss, one must act. I took the decision you know 
of, to save my country or to die at my post.” 

There is no doubt at all that Korniloff was honestly 
convinced that the Government was leading Russia to 
ruin, nor was he wrong in his judgment, but he mis¬ 
calculated the moment of his advance on the capital 
and furthermore made the fatal mistake of not coming 
himself with the first division of the attacking army, 
so that Krimoff and the Wild Division, advancing too 
quickly, got cut off, and the paid agitators of the Soviet 
sensed the moment when the Cossacks could not get in 
touch with their leader to spread the insidious poison 
of Communist propaganda in their ranks. They had 
been told that they were to advance on Petrograd and 
quell a Bolshevik insurrection; well, there was no 
insurrection; they had been brought here on false pre¬ 
tences to fight a just and liberal Government 1 They 
were being used to start a counter-revolution! Korni¬ 
loff was betraying the sacred cause of Freedom; he 
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stood for iron discipline and wanted to reinforce the 
death penalty ! It was Kerensky who stood for liberty 
and the good of the people. 

Harassed, uncertain, not knowing whom to believe, the 
Cossacks hesitated. There were no riots in Petrograd, 
so much was certain. What was the meaning, then, of 
this attack on a defenceless city ? Unable to com¬ 
municate with Komiloff, they eventually tinned against 
their officers and refused to advance any further till 
they could hear from their leader, and meanwhile some 
of the other troops went over to the Government, 
Komiloff was arrested, and Kerensky’s egotism and 
gigantic vanity had laid one more coping-stone in the 
gigantic edifice of the Bolshevik state, for he had 
deliberately destroyed the one man capable of restoring 
discipline in the army, and by his liberal dealing out of 
arms and munitions to the workmen he had created a 
fighting force which was to prove one of the chief factors 
in his own eventual downfall. 

With ICrimoff dead and Komiloff a state prisoner, 
awaiting his trial, there seemed no longer any hope for 
the regeneration of Russia. The Germans were still 
advancing, Reval was in the greatest danger, people 
began even to talk of a possible bombardment of 
Petrograd from the sea. Everybody who could go was 
leaving. It was a tragic breaking up of little homes, 
a constant bidding farewell to those who were going, 
leaving behind them all the familiar associations of their 
childhood, all the treasured possessions collected during 
the years. The shadow of the Revolution was spreading 
over small and great, rich and poor, bringing with it 
not the glory and liberty it had promised, but famine, 
poverty, want, the ruin of hopes. 

And it was not only the Russians who were being 
swept away in the cataclysm, for the British colony in 
Petrograd was a very large one and there were families 
who had been settled in the city for over a hundred 
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years, carrying on a prosperous business from father to 
son. But now the factories were closing down, the 
mills were idle, trade and commerce were at a stand¬ 
still, men found the fortunes their fathers had amassed 
and which were to be passed on to their sons, crumbling 
to ruins, were brought suddenly face I o face with penury 
and unemployment. Every Sunday the English Church 
along the quay grew emptier, familiar faces were missing 
from the weekly working parties in the Embassy, 
there was sadness, separation, dispersal everywhere. 

During the summer I had gone down again to Reval 
and here Loo had found the malign, pernicious influence 
of the Revolution spreading a trail of evil and corruption 
over everything. The little bond of British officers were 
living under ever-increasing difficulties, trying to carry 
on their work and maintain discipline in the middle of 
anarchy and lawlessness, while at the same time the 
Bolsheviks were endeavouring with every means in their 
power to undermine the loyalty of the British sailors 
and create trouble on the Dvoina, the dcpGt ship of the 
Submarines. Commander Cromie was beset in all sides, 
hated and feared by the Russian sailors, threatened 
with anonymous letters, spied on by Bolshevik agents 
who sought to circumvent and incriminate him when¬ 
ever it was possible. His face was a little thinner, a 
few streaks of grey had appeared at his temples, now 
and then a sudden tightening of the lips, a nervous 
drawing together of the brows, showed how the strain 
was telling, and how increasingly difficult it was becom¬ 
ing to keep an even Lemper in the face of the studied 
impertinence, the insolence and arrogance of the Russian 
sailors. 

On my father, too, the strain was beginning to tell, 
the heavy responsibility, the stress and anxiety were 
taking their toll, and we who loved him watched him 
day by day with an ever-increasing misgiving and 
apprehension. It was at about this time that Sir 
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Bernard Pares wrote the following verses which he has 
kindly given me leave to reproduce. 

“The day of settlement comes, we see 
The Front Line Trench at the Embassy. 

Midst shower of bullets, midst clouds of talk, 

Sir George Buchanan he takes his walk. 

If ever we felt our hearts in doubt, 

We looked at you and we faced it out. 

For it’s only as winners, and not tails down, 

That we’ll all go tripping to London town. 

“ I think they’ll agree, whoever you ask. 

That Sir George had a pretty impossible task. 

Yet he easily sailed through the racket and rout. 
By telling them just what he thought throughout. 
And that is the reason in all this stew. 

Sir George Buelianan alone comes through. 

Though one went up and the other went down 
Till we all went tripping to London town.” 
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A UTUMN was beginning to pass into winter, and 
still the Germans advanced, and the question: 
“ Is Petrograd to be evacuated ? ” was asked 
with ever-increasing insistence, and every day a different 
answer was published in the papers and flatly contra¬ 
dicted the next morning. My father was also told that 
the Government intended moving to Moscow and that 
arrangements were being made to put up the various 
Foreign Missions, the British Embassy being assigned 
the magnificent palace of the Yusupoffs. These plans 
were, however, never carried out, for events were moving 
rapidly, and the days of the Provisional Government 
were numbered. 

On September 27th the Soviet convoked a Democratic 
Congress and passed a number of contradictory resolu¬ 
tions in direct defiance to Kerensky, and a little later 
the Provisional Council was formed to act as a buffer 
between the Soviet and the Government and to try 
and bridge the gulf between them. In the meantime 
an Allied Conference had been convened to meet in 
Paris in November, and after a certain amount of 
difficulty it was arranged that Russia was to take part, 
and that Monsieur Tereschenko was to head the delega¬ 
tion. He was to go first of all to London and it was 
arranged that we were to accompany him, as the British 
Government wished to discuss certain aspects of the 
Russian situation with my father. 

Monsieur Tereschenko was one of the few members 
of the Provisional Government who had any real culture 
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or could claim in any way to be a gentleman. He 
spoke English and French fluently, was young, dark, 
good-looking, possessed of a great deal of personal 
charm and attraction, and was so rich that his enemies 
declared that he had financed the Revolution and 
bought his position in the Government. He was, I 
think, entirely sincere in his principles and ideals of 
patriotism, but his unbounded admiration for Kerensky 
caused him to take too optimistic and hopeful a view 
of the situation. His delightful manner and pleasant 
voice also influenced my father, who fell under his 
charm and was a little too apt to believe the constant 
promises he was so ready to make. Promises that the 
Government were just about to take a really strong 
stand, or that a definite move was to be made at the 
Front. 

It is possible that Monsieur Tereschenko himself was 
convinced that these promises were genuine, but the 
fact that he induced my father to believe them, created 
an unfortunate impression, for the British Government 
became impatient when none of the undertakings made 
were carried out and the Armies on the Western Front 
had to continue to bear the whole brunt of the German 
attack. 

The Soviet had chosen Skobeleff, former Minister of 
Labour, to accompany Monsieur Tereschenko to the 
Conference, and this appointment caused great dissatis¬ 
faction among the Allies, who feared that the Soviet’s 
‘ Peace at all costs 9 policy would be put forward by their 
representative. It also made Monsieur Tereschenko’s 
position very difficult, but when he protested in a speech 
made at the Provisional Council on October 81st he 
was bitterly attacked by all the extremist papers and 
warned that if he attempted to start he would be 
arrested. Our journey was accordingly put off to 
November 8th, as it was hoped that by then a better 
understanding could be reached with the Soviet. 
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It was four years since we had been in England, and 
I was wildly excited at the prospect of going back, 
but though it was decided that we were only to stay 
away six weeks, I felt that if we once lefl Petrograd 
wc would never return, and in spite of the discomfort 
and insecurity of life in this city of degenerating civiliza¬ 
tion, the thought of leaving it for good filled me with 
sadness, with a sense of loss and the irrevocable breaking 
of old ties and associations. Our time for departure 
had however not yet come and the shadows wore gather¬ 
ing thick and fast on the horizon! Rumours of a 
Bolshevik rising were constantly being brought to my 
father’s notice, but when he questioned Kerensky and 
Tereschenko he was told that there was no cause for 
alarm as the Government had matters well in hand 
and had plenty of troops in readiness with which to 
quell any insurrections or riots. Kerensky even went so 
far as to say that he wished the Bolsheviks would start 
a rebellion as he would then have an excuse for using 
force against them and would be able to arrest the 
leaders. 

The first definite sign of impending disturbance we 
had was on Saturday, November 3rd, when a company 
of about ten to fifteen cadets of the Military School 
suddenly arrived at the Embassy and said they had 
been given orders to guard the building. Sunday, 
however, passed without any signs of unrest, but on 
the Monday morning one of the cadets asked to sec my 
father and told him they had heard on good authority 
that the Government was on the point of falling and 
that the Bolsheviks were planning to arrest the Ministers. 
As it happened Tereschenko, Konavaloff and Trctiakoff 
were all lunching at the Embassy that day and seemed 
quite unperturbed at the rumours of their possible 
arrest, assuring my father that there was no truth in 
these alarming reports, and that they were well able 
to deal with the Bolsheviks, should they attempt 
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a rising. Monsieur Tereschenko even discussed our 
journey to England wiLh a quiet assurance, though, when 
my father said, “ I shan’t believe we are really going 
till we arc in the train,” he answered with a laugh, 
“ I shan’t believe it till we have crossed the Frontier.” 

That afternoon the town seemed perfectly quiet, but 
at six o’clock wc received a warning that the Bolsheviks 
were preparing a big demonstration and that all the 
lights in the town were to be cut off. Apparently, 
however, something happened to postpone this plan, 
and in the early hours of the Tuesday morning the 
Government seized the printing-presses of some of the 
more extreme papers and also passed a resolution to 
arrest the members of the Revolutionary Committee. 
The situation was, however, becoming hourly more 
serious and in the afternoon Monsieur Tereschenko told 
my father that he would have to postpone his departure, 
and my father also telegraphed to England saying that 
he did not think it would be possible for him to leave 
till things had become more settled. 

I had gone to the Red Cross store in the afternoon, 
and in the quiet streets had noticed nothing unusual, 
but, coming back to the Embassy, I was surprised and 
a little startled to see a mass of people pouring across 
the Troitzky Bridge, men and women running, cab- 
drivers whipping their horses to a frantic gallop, motors 
hooting desperately, tram-bells clanging shrilly. The 
porter was standing by the door watching it all with a 
perturbed expression, and when I asked him what it 
was all about, he raised his shoulders in a characteristic 
gesture. Rumours, he said, had spread through the 
town that all the bridges were to be taken up, and in 
consequence all the shops had been closed an hour 
earlier so as to allow people to get home before the 
trouble started. 

Trouble! That ominous word 1 A bleak wind 
whistling down the quay seemed to repeat it with a 
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sigli! Thin blocks of ice were beginning to float down 
the river, a few flakes of snow drifted down from the 
leaden sky, some armed workmen passing by jeered 
roughly at the crowd, their voices harsh and unuLterably 
brutal. I remembered that I had been sad at the 
thoughl of leaving Russia, but now in the quickly 
falling darkness, with the knowledge that our journey 
to England would most certainly be indefinitely put off, 
I felt a sudden distrust of this grim unquiet city, a 
chill of fear and isolation that made me long for the 
serene digniLy of London squares, the bustle of busy 
thoroughfares, the stolid security of English policemen. 
With an effort I shook off the foolish feeling of nervous¬ 
ness and went into the Embassy, past the two cadets 
with drawn swords and fixed bayonets standing at the 
bottom of the stairs, past the Chancery where there 
was a hum of activity, clicking typewriters, the incessant 
ringing of telephone-bells; up, further still, to the 
shadowed landing where the big pictures of Queen 
Victoria, of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, of 
King George and Queen Mary, were hung. From the 
ball-room came the whirr of a sewing-machine, the 
sound of tearing calico; under the door leading into my 
father’s study a streak of light showed, and I could hear 
a faint murmur of men’s voices and knew that General 
Knox, Mr. Lindley, the Counsellor of Embassy, and 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, who at that time was the head of 
the British Propaganda Bureau, were in there, discussing 
the situation. What a different world this was, I 
thought, to the world before the war when, night after 
night, the staircase was crowded with moving figures, 
men in brilliant uniforms, the shimmer and light of 
jewels: a world when the Embassy seemed a place 
made only for amusement and laughter, where heart¬ 
aches were hidden beneath a smiling carelessness, and 
danger, fear, the terror of unbridled forces were unknown 
and undreamt of. 
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All during that evening various rumours came in; 
the streets were deserted, a dead stillness brooded over 
everything, a silence that seemed to be alive with 
whispers, with the shadowy figures of armed workmen 
slipping furtively past, with dim, muffled footsteps and 
threatening reports that the Government had fallen, 
that the Garrison was going over to the Bolsheviks, 
that Lenin and Trotsky were to be masters of Petrograd. 

Early the next morning my father rang up the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and was told that Monsieur 
Tereschenko could not see anyone and that he had 
definitely given up the plans he had made to go to 
England. Confirmation of the reports we had heard, 
also came in, for my father received the official news 
that all the regiments in Petrograd had joined the 
Bolsheviks, and, if we needed any further assurance, 
the fact that the cruiser Aurora and three destroyers 
were anchored in the Neva and were landing their sailors 
in the town, without any attempt of resistance, showed 
us only too clearly how real and imminent the danger 
was. 

Kerensky had failed again ! and the statement made 
by a contemporary newspaper article was to prove 
itself only too true. “ He tries to ape Napoleon, but 
where Napoleon was a man of action and few words, 
Kerensky is a man of words and no action.” Irresolute 
and infirm of purpose, his confederates were to “ sow 
the wind and reap the whirlwind” of his inept and 
ineffectual policy, for when, at 4 a.m. on Wednesday 
morning, the Government called up the Cossacks, the 
latter refused to act, some of them asking in what way 
Kerensky had avenged the men who had fought for him 
in the July insurrection, while others declared they 
would not fight for the man who had made them believe 
Korniloff was a traitor. A little later in the morning 
we were told that one of the adjutants of the ‘ Little 
Napoleon * had stopped the car of Mr, Whitehouse, the 
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Secretary at the American Embassy, and begged him 
to lend it to Llie Prime Minister of Russia in order that 
he might effect his escape from the capital and join 
the troops at Luga, from where, at the head of a 
triumphant army, he would march into a reconquered 
city, purged for ever of the evil of Bolshevism. “ Now 
at last lie has his eliancc,” his admirers declared. 
“ Now he can prove his greatness and save the glorious 
Revolution.” 

And meanwhile, without a struggle, Petrograd was 
given over to the Bolsheviks, Trotsky took possession 
of the Fortress, and all the other Government offices 
were invested without any attempt of resistance from 
the Ministers, who had sought refuge in the Winter 
Palace, where they were guarded only by a company 
of the Women’s Battalion and a few of the cadets 
from the Military Schools. At six in the evening a 
message was sent in to them calling on them to surrender 
immediately, but as no answer was received Lhe atLack 
on the palace was opened by a few blank rounds being 
fired from the Fortress as a preliminary warning. This 
was followed by a massed onslaught from all sides, 
armoured cars and machine guns firing at the palace 
from under the archway on the square, while now and 
then the guns of the Fortress or of the cruiser Aurora 
thundered and crashed above the general din. Actually, 
however, a good many of the shots were only gun¬ 
cotton, and the firing in all cases was so inaccurate 
that the palace was only hit three times from the 
river, though on the other side the walls were riddled 
with innumerable bullet-marks, and a good many of 
the windows were broken. 

At the Embassy the noise was almost deafening; 
though from the windows we could only see the occa¬ 
sional red spit of a gun flashing in the darkness, and 
at about two in the morning the firing ceased and a 
little later a shouting, cheering rabble of soldiers surged 
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across the bridge and my father was told that the 
Ministers had been taken prisoner and were being 
marched on foot to the Fortress. 

Both the women soldiers and the cadets had put up 
a brave defence, but they were greatly outnumbered, 
and when the Bolsheviks gained an entrance through 
the Hermitage and swept through the palace, breaking 
down doors and destroying chairs, tables, pictures and 
ornaments on their way; the Ministers,gathered in one 
of the inner rooms, knew that their only hope lay in 
surrender. 

The next morning it seemed almost as if the fighting 
was over and, though the streets were full of armed 
workmen and soldiers, and a feeling of unrest and un¬ 
certainty was in the air, the normal life of the town 
continued as if nothing had happened. In the after¬ 
noon two officers who had been acting as instructors 
to the Women’s Battalion came to my mother and 
begged her, with tears in their eyes, to use her influence 
to save the women who had been taken prisoners the 
night before in the Winter Palace and were now in the 
barracks of the Grenadier Regiment. General Knox 
at once went off to the Smolny Institute, which the 
Bolsheviks had taken possession of and had turned 
into their head-quarters, and here, after interviewing 
several truculent Commissars, he succeeded in getting 
the women released and sent off to their homes. On 
the face of it perhaps it does not sound such a very 
difficult achievement, but the Smolny was not like any 
other Ministry or Administration, and by going there 
at that moment General Knox ran a great personal risk 
and had to contend with men who knew and cared 
nothing for the ethics of civilization, and whose only 
vulnerable point at that moment was their wish to 
stand well with the Allied countries. 

It was, I think, this unacknowledged and secret 
anxiety that was my father’s greatest safeguard and 
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protection, for there is no doubt that his life was in 
very great danger at that moment. We had received 
definite information of a plot to assassinate him and 
the hatred of the Bolsheviks was being constantly 
fanned by German agents. “ Sir George Buchanan is 
still enthroned as Tsar of Petrograd,” ran one of the 
pamphlets dropped by German aeroplanes over the 
Russian lines. “ He imposes his will on Ihc people and 
as long as he stays reigning in Russia and drinking 
Russian blood you will never have peace or liberty.” 
The British Foreign Office had, indeed, urged him to 
come home, but he had sent back an answer saying 
that he thouglil he ought to remain on, and a little 
later he received the following telegram from Mr. Arthur 
Balfour: 

“ 1 appreciate your intention to remain at your post 
and wish Lo give you once more the assurance of the 
sympathy of II.M. Government and of our complete 
confidence in your discretion and judgment. You have, 
of course, full discretion to leave for Moscow or any 
other place, should you think it desirable to do so, and 
you should pay special attention to your personal 
safety.” 

The Bolsheviks, meanwhile, were frying to form a 
Government and Trotsky had been proclaimed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, but the clerks and officials refused 
to work under him, and when he arrived at the Ministry 
he found nothing but empty rooms and bare desks to 
receive him; and most of the other Bolshevik Com¬ 
missars, arriving to take office, shared the same fate 
and had to grapple with files and documents to the 
best of their ability. 

A Committee of Public Safety had been formed by 
all the Political Groups opposed to the Bolsheviks, and 
on the morning of the 11th, having been told that 
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Kerensky, at the head of the Government troops, was 
on the point of entering Petrograd, they encouraged 
the Cadets of the Military Schools to take the offensive 
against the Bolsheviks. The H6tel Astoria, the Tele¬ 
graph and Telephone Stations and the Ingernernaia 
Palace, just across the Champ de Mars, were all invested 
by the Cadets, and, had Kerensky really made his entry 
that day, he would have been able to take possession 
of the town, and could definitely have put an end to 
the Bolshevik movement. But, as usual, he failed to 
live up to the hopes and expectations centred on him; 
as usual he talked instead of acting, delayed, argued, 
issued orders and then changed his mind and contra¬ 
dicted them, till the army turned restive and sullen, 
and the Cossacks, declaring that they were once more 
to be deceived and led into an ambush, refused to 
advance 1 

At Tsarskoe, which had been occupied by loyal troops, 
the Bolsheviks once more gained the upper hand; in 
Petrograd the Cadets, vainly holding out against tre¬ 
mendous odds, were being massacred and overwhelmed; 
the Astoria, the Central Telegraph Station, the Vladimir 
Military School were all retaken one by one; field 
guns, put up on the Souvoroff Square, just in front 
of the Embassy, were trained on the Ingernernaia 
Palace, and the Cadets, occupying it, were given twenty 
minutes in which to surrender. The Embassy itself 
was seriously endangered, and the Cadets who had been 
guarding it had to be smuggled out in various disguises, 
their place being taken by a company of Polish soldiers. 
My father also received two private warnings that 
Trotsky intended taking possession of the Embassy 
during the night of the I2th, but, though some of the 
British officers sat up all night, nothing happened 
beyond a skirmish on the bridge between an armoured 
car and a rabble of soldiers, which may or may not 
have had some bearing on the proposed attack. 
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Certainly lawless disorder was rapidly gaining the 
upper hand ; every day massacre, robbery and murder 
were becoming more common, every hour almost Petro- 
grad was sinking deeper and deeper into chaos, extinc¬ 
tion, and decay. The soldiers and sailors were masters 
of the city, no one was allowed in the streets without 
a pass, a petly-ofllcer, who had refused to give his up, 
was shot dead in front of the Embassy windows, a boy 
walking along the quay was suspected of being a Cadet 
in disguise and was struck down and left to die on the 
pavement. 

In Moscow the fighting had been even more severe 
than in Petrograd, the number of dead wus said to be 
over two thousand, the Cadets had taken possession 
of the Kremlin and the siege had lasLed several days, 
but there, too, the Bolsheviks were gaining Lhc upper 
hand and though KorniloXf had escaped, and, travelling 
in disguise, had joined Kaledin in the south, Kerensky’s 
army had been disbanded and he himself had dis¬ 
appeared. At the end of the week one of the papers 
published an interview between him and General Krass- 
noff where it seemed that few words were wasted but 
where for the first time Kerensky must have realized 
the full extent and measure of his failure. 

At three in the afternoon of the loth he sent for 
General Krassnoff, and, brusquely, his face ashen, 
greeted him with the words: “You have betrayed 
me, General. Are you aware that your Cossacks have 
decided to arrest me and hand me over to the soldiers ? ” 

Very quietly Krassnoff answered in the affirmative, 
adding with almost brutal directness: “Not a soul 
here is in sympathy with you.” 

“ Not even the officers ? ” Kerensky asked pitiably. 

The General shrugged his shoulders. “ The officers 
are even more against you than anybody else.” 

Perhaps Kerensky had tried to cheat himself into a 
false confidence until that moment, but now, standing 
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face to face with the utter hopelessness of his position 
he could only mutter weakly: “ What am I to do, 
then ? What is there left for me but to commit 
suicide ? ” 

One can imagine the soldier’s gesture of contempt, 
the swift vehement scorn of his words: “If you act 
like a man of honour you will leave immediately for 
Petrograd under the protection of the white flag. You 
will present yourself before the Revolutionary Council 
of War and you will enter into negotiations with them 
as head of the Provisional Government.” 

For a moment Kerensky was silent, then with apparent 
submission he agreed to follow the General’s advice, 
though he categorically refused the offer of an escort 
of sailors. He would have nothing to do with sailors. 
Stubbornly he stuck to his point, his thoughts already 
busy with the plan for his escape. 

In despair Krassnoff turned away. ‘ ‘ I can do nothing 
to help you then. Once you have decided to play the 
big game you must know how to stand firm.” 

And quickly, seeing in the General’s impatience his 
one hope of escape dwindling, Kerensky temporized. 
“ Yes, yes I will go then . . . only let it be at night.” 

“ And why at night ? ” Krassnoff inquired. “ It will 
then resolve itself into a flight. Leave quietly and 
openly so that all the world may sec that you are not 
running away.” 

Again Kerensky submitted with an apparent humility 
and Krassnoff strode away to give orders for a detach¬ 
ment of men to convey the Minister-President of the 
Russian Republic in safety to the Bolshevik Head¬ 
quarters. 

But, after all, Kerensky was not quite friendless, for 
barely half an hour later a Cossack came to inform 
Krassnoff that he had disappeared and though a diligent 
search was made for him no trace of him was ever 
found, even the manner of his escape remaining a 
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mystery, though now it is known that he got away 
disguised as a sailor and managed eventually to get to 
France, where he gained an interview with Clemcnceau 
and asked for payment for Russia’s sacrifices during 
the war; only to receive the curt and laconic answer : 
“ La Russie e’est un pays neutre, et e’est un pays qui 
enduit la paix avee nos ennemies.” 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE MOCKERY OF GOVERNMENT 


T HE unbelievable had happened and Lenin was 
master, not only of Petrograd, but of Russia, 
and the administration of a great country 
lay in the hands of men who had no conception of 
statesmanship, no knowledge of diplomacy or inter¬ 
national politics. Amidst the confusion, the convulsions 
and disorganizations of those hcclic days it seems 
incredible that there was not a single man who stood 
out against the violence and anarchy of the Bolshevik 
ascendancy, that the vast bulk of the Russian people 
allowed a small minority to assume and maintain 
power without a combined and uni Led struggle for 
liberty and security. The Bolsheviks had, however, 
one thing which all the other parties in Russia so far 
had lacked, they had coherence of purpose, a fixed 
and unalterable cause from which they never deviated, 
and a gift of organization and solidarity of action, which 
was surprising when one considered the usual Russian 
characteristic of discussions and arguments which 
never had any results, but merely led to dissensions 
and ruptures, and the splitting up of parties. 

Had Korniloff still been in command at that moment 
he would almost certainly have made a triumphal 
entry into Petrograd ; knowing the Government 
defeated, the army would have followed him without 
hesitation, heavy artillery would soon have routed the 
resistance of the Red Guards, Lenin, Trotsky, Kamcneff 
and the rest would have been dealt with according to 
tire simple code of a Cossack soldier, and the history 
d.e. 257 s 
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of Russia and the future of the world migliL have been 
very different. 

It had been hoped at first that a Coalition Socialist 
Government, composed of various member's of the 
Socialist Party, would be formed, but the arbitrary 
measures adopted by the extremists caused the resig¬ 
nation of eight of the more moderate Socialists, and 
though some people talked confidently of a possible 
union between the other groups and the formation of a 
Government excluding Lenin and Trotsky, the Bol¬ 
sheviks were all the time consolidating their position, 
distributing more arms to the workmen, suppressing 
the freedom of the Press, and making advances to the 
Left Wing of the Social Revolutionary party. To give 
themselves more importance they issued an order for 
the arrest of Monsieur Neratoff, former Assistant 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at the same time 
Trotsky made an incendiary and virulent speech 
declaring that some of the secret diplomatic treaties 
had been stolen and hidden in the British Embassy, 
adding in threatening language that they must be 
found and given up at all costs. 

In spite of the abolition of the Freedom of the Press 
the papers still continued to appear, giving themselves 
other names if they were closed by an order from 
Smolny. There was, for instance, one paper that 
appeared originally as The Day and then, being closed, 
came out as The Evening. Being stopped again it 
came out as The Night , later on as The Dark Night 
and finally as Deepest Night. And always in all these 
papers there were articles denouncing Lenin and his 
doctrines, calling vainly on the Russian people to rise 
and overthrow the dominion of this group of extreme 
fanatics, repeating with a desperate insistence that the 
country was heading for ruin and destruction, and 
urgently reminding Russia of the sacred promises she 
had made to Great Britain and France. Occasionally, 
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also, there were articles holding the Bolshevik leaders 
up to ridicule and mockery, as, for instance, the one 
I publish below which appeared originally in the Droug 
Naroda (Friend of the People) and was subsequently 
quoted in the French Gazette. 

“ Our Colleague the Droug Naroda , under the signa¬ 
ture of Zalavsky, relates with much humour and a great 
deal of a propos the following scene, which, even if it 
be not strictly true, holds all the elements of an extra¬ 
ordinary reality. The History of Immediate Peace by 
the Bolsheviks would serve as a good theme for a 
Cinema, entitled let us say, * A Comic Hunt.’ Scenario. 
Neratoff seeks flight. Trotsky pursues him. Neratoff 
leaps over a barrier. Trotsky does likewise. Neratoff 
throws himself into the water. Trotsky promptly 
imitates him. Neratoff climbs on the roofs. Trotsky 
follows him. Neratoff hides under a bed. Trotsky 
hides on top of it, and cries out, ' I have him.’ 

“ Without Neratoff impossible to make peace. What 
an impossible Imperialist. He has gone off with all 
our documents of Foreign Politics 1 

“ Trotsky enters his empLy office. He sits there and 
waits. Are the Foreign Ambassadors never going to 
arrive to sign the Treaty of Peace 7 Or else are the 
trusty Red Guards never going to bring back those 
Secret Treaties that have so mysteriously disappeared ? 
If only the most humble of all officials would bring 
me a telegram from some Foreign Power, it really 
does not matter which. Or could we not perhaps 
conclude the terms of peace by telephone ? 

“Not a single Ambassador, not a single official, not 
a single Red Guard. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
is a place of the dead. And are we never going to 
find Neratoff ? May the devil run away with Neratoff 
and all his Secret Treaties, seeing that the Russia of 
the Bolsheviks need after all not observe them. By a 
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new decree these Treaties shall be declared null and 
void, and then ‘Vogue la galdre.’ After that it is 
only necessary to catch hold of some sort of Ambassador 
and sign peace. But what a strange race these Ambas¬ 
sadors. One hears and secs nothing of them. ITo! 
England, France, Germany, are you not aware that we 
have concluded an armistice with you ? You have 
only to assure yourself of this fact by examining the 
notices stuck up on all the-street corners of Pelrograd, 
and published in all the papers. Word of honour, we 
Bolsheviks have made peace, and you have only to 
say the word to conclude the whole business. 

‘ 1 The Ambassadors evidently are dumb. The Govern¬ 
ments of the Foreign Powers turn a deaf ear, and the 
offices of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs remain as 
silent as the grave. 

“ ‘ Look here,’ says Robespierre Trotsky to his 
comrade, Marat Urilsky, * supposing you were to go 
and see the British Ambassador and tell him we are 
ready to make peace. . . 

“ ‘ Go and see him yourself,’ replies Marat Uritsky. 
‘ You know quite well that his door is closed.’ 

“ * Well, telephone him, then.’ 

“ ‘ The receiver has been taken off.’ 

" ‘ Send him a telegram.’ 

“ ‘ It has already been done.’ 

“ ‘ Well ? ’ 

“ Marat Uritsky for all answer heaves a tremendous 
sigh, and Robespierre Trotsky spits furiously into a 
comer. 

“ * Look here, Marat,’ says Trotsky after a short 
pause. * Wc must at all costs take up an energetic 
foreign policy. But how on earth do we manage it ? ’ 

“ ‘ Publish a new decree to arrest Neratoff,’ advises 
Uritsky, after a short reflection. 

“ ‘ Marat, you are a fool,’ replies Trotsky. And 
then suddenly he rises to his feet, menacing, terrible, 
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with flaming eyes. There is no doubt of it. This is 
Robespierre personified. ‘ Write, 9 he commands in a 
tone that forbids arguments, ‘ write to the British 
Ambassador a letter demanding an instant reply. Do 
likewise in regard to the Emperor of Germany. I am 
also going to write. The people of Russia demand an 
instant peace.’ And in the immense building of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs can be heard the solitary 
clicking of two typewriters. With his own hands 
Trotsky is leading an energetic Foreign Policy. 99 

I have already published this article in my former 
book, Petrograd: City of Trouble. But, after all these 
years, I think it is of some interest to see how a party, 
who have now attained such an unrivalled and tran¬ 
scendent power, began to govern Russia, and with 
what contempt their efforts were viewed by men of 
judgment and discernment. 

On November 20th Ensign Krilenko, who had been 
given charge of the Ministry of War, sent a message 
to General Doukhonin ordering an immediate Armistice 
along the whole Front, and when General Doukhonin 
categorically refused to carry out this order, he was 
told that he must give up the command of the army, 
and was replaced by Krylenko, who issued instructions 
that negotiations were to begin without delay. The 
Allied Representatives at the Front protested against 
this, and Trotsky sent out air appeal to the soldiers, 
calling on them to make peace without delay as the 
Allies were inciting Japan to attack Russia and were 
endeavouring to start a new war. 

The Bolshevik Government had not been recognized 
by the Allies, but unofficial relations were entered into, 
and the Consuls served ns a channel of communica¬ 
tion with the Smolny. On November 27th my father 
sent the following telegram to the British Foreign 
Office: 
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“ I share the view expressed by General Knox that 
the situation here has become so desperate that we 
must reconsider our al tiLudc. In my opinion the only 
sure course left to us is to give Russia back her word 
and to tell her people that, realizing how worn ouL 
they are by the war and the disorganization inseparable 
from a great revolution, we leave it to them to decide 
whether they will purchase peace on Germany’s terms 
or fight on with the Allies, who arc determined not to 
lay down their arms till binding guarantees for the 
world’s peace have been secured. . . . There is evidence 
to show that Germany is trying to make an irreparable 
breach between us and Russia, so as to pave the way 
for the German Protectorate which she hopes eventually 
to establish over the loiter. . . . Every day that we 
keep Russia in the war against her will docs but 
embitter her people against us. ... I am not advo¬ 
cating any transaction with the Bolshevik Government. 
On the contrary, I believe that the adoption of tlic 
course I have suggested will take the wind out of their 
sails, as they will no longer be able to reproach the 
Allies with driving Russian soldiers to the slaughter 
for their own Imperialistic aims.’’ 

British subjects were now more or less prisoners in 
Russia, as Trotsky had declared that not a single one, 
either man, woman or child, should be allowed to leave 
till the two Russian Pacifists, Petroff and Tchicherin, 
who were interned in England, were set free. He also 
threatened to arrest any British subject carrying on 
what lie chose to consider counter-revolutionary 
propaganda, and he made an official statement that, 
though so far there had been no hostile demonstrations 
against the Embassy, he would not be responsible for 
anything that might happen if his requests to release 
Petroff and Tchicherin were not complied with at once. 

Nearly every day threatening articles against my 
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father appeared in the Bolshevik papers, and on 
December 8th General Niessel warned him that Trotsky 
was seriously contemplating having him arrested, and 
urged him to be specially careful when he was out 
walking as, though the Smolny might hesitate to 
attack the Embassy, anything that happened in the 
street could always be excused or put down to an 
accident. My father said he really could not stay shut 
up in the house, and he refused to give up his daily 
walk, but only a few days later he nearly found himself 
involved in a street fight going on not far from the 
Embassy, and was only saved from very real danger 
by Princess Troubctzkoi who happened to be passing 
and made him go down a side turning. After this 
incident my mother insisted on either accompanying 
him herself or getting me to go with him, as she had 
been told that there was far less danger of assault if a 
lady was present. 

On December 1st the Delegates of the Government 
left for the Front in order to begin Peace Negotiations, 
and the ruthless measures that were to distinguish the 
Bolsheviks showed themselves in the brutal murder of 
General Doukhonin, who, having refused to accept the 
offer of the Death Battalion to protcet him, was literally 
hacked to pieces by the soldiers as he was preparing 
to leave Head-quarters. Certainly the new rulers of 
Russia did not believe in half-measures, or in Kerensky’s 
so constantly repeated homily, “ We must not shed the 
blood of brothers,” for the power of the Soviet State 
was to be founded on terror, on agony and heart-break, 
on violence so pitiless and overwhelming, that it 
crushed and subjugated the whole country. 

During those first days of Bolshevism it was difficult 
to believe that the conditions and circumstances of 
life could be real, could under any circumstances be 
permanent and enduring. Silence and emptiness in 
the streets one had known so well, furtive figures 
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slipping hastily by one, now and then one of Trotsky’s 
Red Guards stopping one with a rough demand to sec 
one’s pass. Now and then a soldier barring one’s way, 
turning one back for no apparent reason, with just the 
curt decision, “ Up this street one cannot go.” Here 
and there a window that was broken, a lamp-post that 
had been knocked down, a paving-stone that had been 
displaced, a cart without a wheel that lay on the side 
of the road, a heap of rubbish thrown from a window 
which nobody had troubled to remove. Soldiers 
slouching everywhere, their uniforms in varying degrees 
of dirt and disorder, armed workmen who growled out 
unspeakable insults as they passed one. And when 
night came, covering spire and dome and palace, hiding 
the unutterable filth of the streets, no lamps to light 
the dense enveloping darkness, only the leaping flames 
from some fire lighted by the Red Guards casting 
weird shadows across the snow. 

Nearly all the trams had broken down and nobody 
troubled to have them repaired. Those that remained 
resembled moving beehives, so thronged were they 
with people. One had to fight to gain even a pre¬ 
carious foothold on the steps, and if one ever did get 
in, it was almost impossible to get out again, so tightly 
wedged was the crowd at the door. There were also 
many other secondary inconveniences and drawbacks 
in daily life. Coal was so scarce that on certain days 
the electric light in the whole town was cut off, while 
on the other days one was only allowed it from six 
to eleven in the evening. Food, that for a short period 
after the Bolsheviks had gained power had been a 
little more plentiful, was now scarcer than ever. The 
bread consisted mostly of straw and glut. Butter was 
almost unprocurable. One egg was allowed a week 
and that was generally bad. Day after day more shops 
were closing, either through lack of material, illness or 
strike of the shop-hands. Nearly every night shooting 
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went on in the streets, though nobody could ever tell 
one the reason, or say definitely who the combatants 
were. Sometimes it would be just a band of robbers 
going round pillaging shops or houses. Or perhaps 
the Red Guard had a difference of opinion over some 
purely private matter, or a motor with no lights would 
dash past with a machine gun rattling away out of the 
back window. Or else bands of soldiers or Red Guards, 
sometimes with orders from the Government, and 
sometimes entirely on their own initiative, would stop 
private motors or carriages and turn the occupants 
out into the streets on the pretext that they required 
a vehicle for purposes of their own. 

I had one unpleasant experience of this myself, 
when having with some difficulty persuaded my mother 
to allow me to go to the Ballet with some friends, the 
car ran into a little troop of Red Guards on the way 
home. Having fired a shot at us, by way of a command 
to stop, about six or seven men, armed with rifles and 
bayonets, surrounded us, two of them climbing up on 
the box and holding down the chauffeur, while a 
Commissar who was evidently in command, opened the 
door and told us, in no very gentle terms, to turn out, 
as the car was required for Government work. Mr. 
Brookes, one of the Secretaries of the Embassy, who 
was with me, told the man to get out and tried to shut 
the door, but the Commissar tore it open again and 
pointing a pistol at our heads told us that if we did 
not obey, he would shoot. It was no use treating this 
as an idle threat, and Mr. Brookes, with great presence 
of mind, pointed to the flag on the front of the car and 
reminded the Commissar that this was an English car 
and that he would certainly get into serious trouble if 
he requisitioned it. My chief preoccupation at the 
moment was the thought of my father’s dismay if I 
came homo without the car as it would have been quite 
impossible to get another one under the existing circum- 
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stances in Petrograd. With this thought in my mind, 
I interposed gently that there would be a lot more 
people coming away from the Ballet and that it would 
therefore be quite easy to get another car if the need 
of the Commissar was so urgent. Whether it was this 
argument, or the fear of possible reprisals so insistently 
put forward by Mr. Brookes, I don’t know, but the 
Commissar filially shrugged his shoulders sullenly, got 
out of the car, called off the other soldiers on the box, 
and allowed us to go on our way. 

He evidently, however, must have taken my advice 
to heart, for we subsequently heard that several other 
cars, coming away from the Marinsky, had been stopped, 
and the occupants Lurned out without any ceremony, 
and I may perhaps add, as a sequel to this story, that 
1 was never allowed to go to the Ballet again, and that 
if I did go anywhere at night I had always to come 
home with one of the British officers in an isvostohik, 
as there was less likelihood of any danger or attack in 
a cab than in a private carringc. 

Still another terror was added to life at about this 
time, for, on December 7th, a band of soldiers and 
sailors broke into the Winter Palace, and pillaged the 
wine cellars. The Proobhajcnsky regiment, who were 
on guard at the time, tried at first to put up a feeble 
and ineffectual resistance, but very soon joined in the 
general plunder themselves. All during the night the 
orgy continued, five other companies from various 
regiments who were sent to put a stop to it, only 
joining in the debauch and adding to the wild confusion. 
Prom the Embassy we could hear the constant sound of 
shooting, the shoruts and screams of drunken and 
wounded men, a medley of sobs and laughter, of 
maudlin voices joining in the interminable choruses of 
Russian folk-songs. The news spread rapidly through 
the town, and very early the next morning crowds 
arrived on the scene, hoping to get some of the booty. 
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Soldiers in motor-lorries drove up to the palace and 
went away again, their cars heavily loaded with cases 
of priceless wine. Workmen filled their pockets with 
bottles of every description. Women brought packing- 
cases, washing-baskets, sacks and bags, and could be 
seen trying to sell bottles of champagne or valuable 
old liqueur to passers-by in the streets. About midday 
a force of sailors and one or two armoured cars arrived 
on the scene, but the horde of drunken soldiers was so 
great that the tumult still continued, and order was 
only restored when a company of firemen arrived and 
flooded the cellars, drowning a lot of soldiers who were 
too drunk to escape. 

“ Tout Petrograd est ivre,” Lunarcharsky exclaimed 
bitterly, nor was he far wrong. The whole town reeked 
of spirits, everywhere drunken soldiers lay about, 
broken bottles littered the pavements, the snow was 
stained red or yellow where wine had been wantonly 
spilled and in some places people were scooping it up 
in their hands, fighting each other over the remains. 

In the afternoon I drove out in an isvostchilc with a 
friend and tried to do some shopping. Housekeeping 
in Petrograd those days was hardly a pleasant occupa¬ 
tion and my friend’s face was anxious and perturbed 
as she scanned the list of necessary provisions she had 
to get for her children. At the door of one of the 
shops a huge bearded moujik wrapped in a sheepskin 
coat stopped us with an outstretched arm as we tried 
to pass him. “ Shut 1” lie said laconically. 

“ But why is it shut ? ” my friend asked impatiently, 
seeing a chink of light under the doors. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “ Because it is,” 
he answered, standing immovable in front of us, and, 
since it seemed useless to argue with him, we went to 
a neighbouring shop where we found a few of the 
items on the list, though the prices that were asked 
for them were so preposterous that my friend decided 
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to go farther into the town in the hopes of getting 
things a little cheaper. But at the end of the street 
a company of armed sailors stopped us, and, though I 
showed lliem my Red Cross pass, would not allow us 
to go on, giving no reason at all for this refusal, but 
roughly telling our driver that lie had better turn back 
while there was time. 

“ God help us,” he muttered to himself, flicking his 
blue reins to urge his thin white horse to a gi’eater 
speed. “ They call this Liberty. God help us ... we 
were better off before.” 

A little farther along a drunken soldier sLood before 
one of the huge fires that burnt at all the corners of 
Lhe streets, a broken boLUc held in one hand, a pistol 
in the other, while a Red Guard, leaning on his rifle 
watched him with an indulgenl smile. Singing and 
laughing the soldier swayed perilously near the leaping 
flames, now and then pointing his pistol at the passers-by, 
cursing them or laughing at them as they drew ner¬ 
vously away, shouting with glee when they jumped 
aside, as he let his pistol off into the air. Still a .little 
farther on another soldier lay face downwards in the 
snow, an empty bottle clutched in his hand, while 
two little boys stood nervously at a distance, and a 
third, more courageous, tried to loosen the fast-clasped 
fingers from the bottle, to see perhaps if there were a 
few drops left. 

It seemed impossible that this was to be the end, 
the great red palace riddled by bullets, the silent empty 
Government buildings all round the great square where 
the golden angel on the granite column stood a lonely 
sentinel of forgotten greatness. Behind the pcarl-lilce 
tracery of snow-covered trees the great, grey shadow 
of the dome of St. Isaac’s, Over the frozen river the 
low menacing walls of the Fortress, the Cathedral 
with the marble tombs of dead Emperors, the spire 
that was like a slender tongue of flame, a finger pointing 
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to Heaven. What was to happen to all these ? The 
old majesty, the old traditions, the faith that had 
believed in miracles, the old loyalties, were they gone 
for ever ? And was nothing to take their place ? 

There had been corruption, tyranny and oppression 
in the Russia of the Tsars, but during the first years 
of the rule of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
the Bolshevik policy was one of destruction and destruc¬ 
tion only. Before they could build again they had to 
annihilate, and their annihilation knew no pity, no 
humanity or compassion. It gave one a haunted, eerie 
feeling to live in a country that was so inevitably 
disintegrating. It was like watching somebody one 
loved dying of an incurable and agonizing disease and 
being powerless to help. Death was in the air. Never 
on any passing face did one see a smile, never down 
the wide still streets hear the echo of a laugh, and I 
remember vividly the strange impression I had when 
I was walking with a friend and laughed at some old 
mutual joke she mentioned. The sound of my own 
laughter, sounding unnaturally loud in the stillness, 
startled me, the mute look of reproach cast at me by a 
grey-faced woman who was passing, silenced me with 
a sudden feeling of guilt and shame, as if indeed I 
had committed some unpardonable and terrible sacrilege 
in the presence of death. 
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T IIE farce of Lhe Bolshevik Peace Conference 
was continuing, the lerms the Germans were 
demanding being so severe that even Lenin 
and Trotsky were dismayed, and unwilling to sign any 
agreement, though finally an Armistice that was to 
continue till January 11th was concluded on December 
15th. 

Trotsky was once again threatening British subjects 
and demanding Diplomatic visas for his couriers. 
Thousands of officers and cadets were finding their 
way across Russia to join the armies of KorniloiT and 
Denikin in the south. In the country the big landed 
estates were being sequestrated by the peasants, the 
houses burnt and pillaged, the proprietors shot down, 
or turned out without food or clothing. In Odessa 
violent street fighting was taking place; and the 
massacres of Kronstadt were being repeated to a worse 
degree in the Black Sea Fleet. 

For us if was sad enough, but for the Russians 
themselves the heartache and bitterness of their 
country’s disgrace, the ruin of everything that had 
meant home and security and permanence, must have 
been cruelly hard to bear. A letter my mother received 
at about this time, and which was written by a Russian 
lady who had been imprisoned on the suspicion of 
being involved in a counter-revolutionary plot, shows 
how deeply some of them suffered and how sincere 
was their loyalty to the Allies. 

aro 
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“ Dear Lady Georgina,— 

“ First of all, as an introduction to this cry of my 
heart, an excuse for my very bad English. I know 
your language just enough to be well aware of how very 
defective will be the way I can and must express my . 
thoughts and feelings. But it must not stop me, and 
I hope you will be kind enough not to mind it. 

“It is ever so long I had ihc most intense wish of 
coming to see you and to talk to you . . . you person¬ 
ally . . . because I know how kind and brave and 
earnest you are ... but still more—excuse me for 
telling you quite openly—as to the only reachable 
personification of England. And for all these long 
months of our hopes and our work, and especially 
during the last weeks of our struggle, I never could 
make up my mind to do so. I felt it impossible to 
read in your looks things you must have been thinking 
of us Russians, and that I could not bear to see in the 
eye of strangers, though Allies and friends. 

“ Now since I am in prison I have a feeling of having 
won a right of looking straight in the face of your 
country, and think it even my duty to tell you some¬ 
thing of my feelings and of the feelings many, many 
Russian hearts are full of. 

“ You must know all the admiration, the love and 
the faith we have in the great principles of true liberty, 
true generosity and true democracy we know your 
country is struggling for. You must know that all of 
us who simply understand things, are your most faithful 
and loyal friends, that we would do anything to save 
the liberty, the happiness and honour of our country, 
and that we know that it is England and France that 
alone would help us do it. 

“ You must understand that it’ is only our dreadful 
darkness artificially cultivated for years, that leads our 
people and our country away from the straight road of 
faith and honour, and that we are going, in whole 
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Russia, through a dreadful struggle of the conscious 
mind against the physical unconscious strength. 

“ I would willingly say, have paLience with us, 
because I know truth and wisdom will conquer, but I 
understand too well that ‘ patience ’ for you now means 
lives and lives of men, so that I must be silent, . . . 
Still, every day of expectation is a day gained for our 
cause. 

“ 1 am looking now in the newspapers for your 
victories, as I would for ours, and the day your armies 
entered so beautifully in Jerusalem was such a day of 
joy in my solitude. . . . There arc things one feels 
so strongly one cannot express them in words. 

“You cannot imagine how free one feels sitting in 
prison. It is such an unexpected and such a very 
strong feeling, the experience is worth while going 
through, were it only for this discovery. When I am 
physically released and freed I will certainly knock at 
your door, and if ever, and in any way, I may be 
useful to you personally, or your country, you must 
know I will be but too happy to give you an active 
(the only I care for) proof of my love to England, and 
all the great human ideas and feelings she personifies 
in my conception. 

“ Please ueccpt the most hearty expression of my 
feelings, dear Lady Georgina, and my sincercsL thanks 
for everything you gave to my hospital, now closed... . 
P.S.—This letter will be conveyed to you by my friend 
in an unlegal way so that as long as I am in prison, 
please let it be quite private.” 

The increasing stress and strain of the situation was 
beginning to have a serious effect on my father’s health, 
and early in December he became so ill that the doctor 
declared he would not be answerable for the conse¬ 
quences if he did not take a complete rest and leave 
Pefcrograd altogether. In answer to a telegram, asking 
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for permission to come home on leave, the British Foreign 
Office sent back a ready agreement, at the same time 
urging my father not to delay but to leave for England 
at the first opportunity, and accordingly it was settled 
that we were to start as soon as the Constituent 
Assembly had met. 

On Christmas night we invited the members of the 
Chancery and of the various Naval and Military Mis¬ 
sions, as well as some of our Russian friends who had 
not yet left, for a party that was to prove itself, I 
think, the last party ever given in the British Embassy. 
Lucidly it was an evening when the electricity was not 
cut off, so the great glass chandeliers blazed with light, 
the big rooms were crowded and filled with laughter, 
and though every officer present had a loaded revolver 
in his pocket, though there were rifles and cartridge 
cases hidden in the Chancery, for the moment we tried 
to forget the ever-present lurking danger, the sadness 
of approaching good-byes, the desolation and want 
hidden behind the heavy red brocade curtains which 
were drawn across the windows. 

We began the evening with a variety entertainment 
got up by Colonel Thornhill and ended with a supper, 
which if it did not live up to the former meals at the 
Embassy, was a proof of the ingenuity and astuteness 
of our chef, who had somehow been able to overcome 
the difficulties of obtaining provisions and had managed 
to send up an extraordinary variety of dishes. We 
danced old Russian folk-dances, we sang English songs, 
wc drank each other’s health and wished each other a 
Merxy Christmas and a happy meeting in England 
during the coming year. We tried to believe in the 
infallibility of that meeting, we tried to keep away 
the thought of danger or sorrow, but the shadow of 
death was very near some of the men who were there 
that night and it was impossible not to feel a chill of 
foreboding, a presage of tragedy, underlying the wishes 

D.E, T 
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for ‘ Good Luck ’ one heard on every side. Cromic, 
Valentine, Dennis Garstin, these were never to reach 
England alive. The Russian officer who sat next to 
me at supper was imprisoned by lhe Bolsheviks scarcely 
a month later and tortured Lo death. The husband 
of the friend with whom I had stayed in the country 
was murdered by the peasants on his estate. Princess 
Soltikoff with her white hair and beautifxd Iragic eyes, 
was to die of wont and starvation within the year. 
Even the Embassy was not to escape the relentless 
fury of the Bed Terror; sweating, expectorating soldiers 
were Lo invade the big rooms, silence and decay were 
to follow, mildew rotting the heavy brocade curtains, 
dust griming the windows, burst pipes spoiling the 
silk-covered walls. 

A few days afLcr Christmas my father had a bad 
relapse and Lhe doctor urged the need for his immediate 
departure and we therefore decided not to wait for 
the opening of the Constituent, Assembly, and after 
some difficulties with Trotsky our departure was finally 
lixed for January 8th. 

The day before wc left 1 walked rather sadly through 
the desolate silent streets of the town which had become, 
after so many years, almost a homo to me, and which 
I felt 1 would never see again. The cold was intense, 
an icy wind swept down the river, bleak and grey the 
sky stretched itself above the houses, the snow which 
nobody was troubling to sweep away was piling itself 
into great drifts, through which the occasional sledges 
and motors ploughed their way with some difficulty. 
Struggling across the vast empty expanse of the Winter 
Palace Square I went for a moment into the Cathedral 
of St. Isaac’s, in order lo place one more candle before 
the Miraculous Madonna of St. George, whose dark 
eyes, full of an infiniLo and tender compassion, looked 
out sadly on a new and changing world. The big 
church that had always been so full was now almost 
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empty, here and there yellow candles glimmered faintly 
before a sacred ikon, in a side chapel a service was 
going on, one or two women with tired hopeless faces 
and dark shawls over their heads, stood, almost lost 
amidst the shadows, a priest in a robe of green and 
gold prayed in a halo of light that made his figure 
stand out with almost startling vividness. 

Going out again into a sudden storm of whirling 
snowflakes I walked on, past the equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great, on to the Palace Quay. The Admiralty 
with its yellow walls and bright green roofs lay on my 
left, across the frozen river the old pink palace of 
Prince Menshikoff stood out, further on were the 
Fortress, the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the clustering houses of the Kamcnostrovsley, while on 
my right the red, bullet-scarred walls of the Winter 
Palace rose up in baroque magnificence above the 
snow. 

Somewhere on the opposite side of the river the 
crack of a rifle broke the stillness and a workman who 
was passing laughed with a savage jeering brutality. 
A gust of icy wind sent a cloud of snow into my face 
and a starving yellow dog, limping on three legs, rubbed 
Itself against my skirt, looking up at me with piteous 
eyes. That dumb appealing look was more than I 
could stand and I turned away, stumbling blindly 
through the snowdrifts, past the groat empty palaces, 
full of so many gay and happy memories, on, past the 
side turning into the Millionnaia, till at the corner of 
the Souvoroff Square a Red Guard stopped me with an 
outstretched arm. “ Here,” he growled at me savagely, 
“ where is your pass ? ” 

Caring nothing for the tears which were running 
down my cheeks, I produced the two papers I always 
carried and stood patiently waiting while he examined 
them at his leisure. Spitting into the snow he handed 
them back to me at last with a leering glance. ” ¥ou 
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can pass,” lie grunted, “ bul next time be more careful 
where you arc going.” 

That, night 1 dined at the British Military Club in 
the Millionnaia, and Colonel Thornhill and two of the 
other British officers walked back with me afterwards. 
Near the Pavlovsky barracks a group of soldiers stood 
leaning against the wall and walking down the street 
towards us came an old General, his white fur cap 
and the brilliant scarlet lining of his coat catching a 
ray of light from an open doorway. Not one of the 
lounging soldiers moved to make way for him, one or 
two even muttered unspeakable insults as he passed; 
but the British officers who were with me drew them¬ 
selves up in a stiff, military salute and his stem old 
face, that was set like an ivory mask, broke into a 
sudden pathetic smile of appreciation. “He’ll be shot 
if lie walks about in those clothes,” one of the British 
officers muttered, turning his head to watch the tall 
erect figure go down the street. 

“ You’ll be shot yourself if you don’L come on,” one 
of the others retorted and they laughed lighLly, though 
I knew that, beneath their laughter, lay a certain relief 
at having got past that group of soldiers without any 
untoward incident. 

Back in the Embassy I wandered restlessly between 
my bedroom and my sitting-room, packing and unpack¬ 
ing the one small trunk which was all wc were each of 
us allowed to take out of Russia. Again and again I 
chose some favourite books and then put them back 
to pick up some others which seemed to me even more 
indispensable. It was the same thing with my clothes, 
the one trunk would not hold a quarter of the dresses 
hanging up in my cupboard, and I found it increasingly 
difficult to make up my mind what to take and what to 
leave behind. Most of all I minded parting with the 
long white ‘ Shouba ’ or cloak, lined with grey squirrel 
and trimmed with a big blue fox collar. It was 
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obviously too bulky to pack, and too cumbersome to 
wear on the journey, but how I had loved snuggling 
down into its delicious, soft warmth, how I hated putting 
it away in a big trunk, and how often since then I 
have wondered what the wife or daughter of the 
Commissar is like who is wearing it now. 

Inanimate things have a special power of endearing 
themselves to one, and up in the big drawing-rooms 
every table and chair, every picture and ornament, 
seemed to be associated with some incident or period 
of my life, to have memories which were perhaps trivial 
and unimportant but which nevertheless had a special 
and individual appeal so that I felt I was leaving behind 
me a part of my life, closing a chapter which could 
never, under any circumstances, be repeated. 

Very early next morning we had to get up and get 
ready for our journey. There was no electric light, 
some candles, placed here and there in the big rooms, 
glimmered faintly; on the top of the stairs one little 
oil lamp made a circle of dim light in the vast surrounding 
darkness. The maids were all sobbing, William was 
white-faced and shaking shadowy figures, carrying bags 
and wraps, hurried to and fro, the big glass doors at 
the bottom of the stairs kept on opening and shutting, 
letting in cold blasts of air and flurries of snow every 
time. 

All too quickly the moment came to leave! One 
more look up the big staircase, the lamp flickering 
strangely through a mist of tears, then out into the 
bitter cold of the January morning, Yuri, the porter, 
bending to kiss our hands with broken phrases of 
farewell, the motor, starting jerkily, forcing its way 
slowly and haltingly through the heavy snowl In 
the bleak murky light of dawn the familiar landmarks 
were only vaguely seen shadows. The big white 
expanse of the frozen river, the palaces along the 
quay, the churches with their golden spires and domes. 
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the big houses with their closc-sliut windows ; so unreal 
Lhey seemed against lhah pale cold sky, that they 
might have been painted on a screen. 

Then the bleak, dirty Finland station, the loitering, 
staring soldiers, a company of Red Guards pushing 
everybody roughly out of the way as they slung down 
the platform ; the little group of friends who had come 
to see us off, shivering in the icy cold, stamping their 
feet to try and keep warm, Ihcir faces pinched and 
blue in the light of the wavering gas flares. The Com- 
missiarat of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had, at 
Trotsky’s orders, refused to reserve any scats for us 
on the train, but the station-master had not been able 
to resist the bribe of two botllcs of my father’s best 
old brandy, and had accordingly given us a whole 
alccping-ear to ourselves, so that we were all, including 
General Knox, Admiral Stanley and six other officers 
belonging to various Naval and Military Missions, able 
to find ample accommodation. 

With a loud whistle of the engine and the scream of 
frozen wheels the train started and the little crowd on 
the platform raised their hands in a last salute. Stand¬ 
ing at the window I caught a glimpse of Commander 
Cromic’s dark, clcar-cut face, of Dennis Garstin’s 
bright-blue eyes, of William, with the tears running 
down his checks . . . thou the train gathered speed, 
the platform slipped past rapidly, Fetrograd was left 
behind I Memories! That was all that was left of 
those eight years. Memories of the old Russia of lost 
and vanished splendours and traditions, swept away 
for ever. And yet as the train slid out of that murky, 
dingy station it was not the splendour that remained 
in my mind but the picture of empty deserted palaces 
along the quay, seen through a cloud of snow and tears, 
of a starving yellow dog with anguished eyes, of a dirty 
red flag flying above the grim brown walls of the 
fortress built by the greatest of all Russian Emperors. 
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There was naturally no such thing as a restaurant 
car on the train, but we had brought lots of food with 
us and had picnic meals in our different compartments, 
visiting each other for lunch, tea or dinner, so that the 
Monday passed fairly pleasantly, but the next day 
seemed interminably long and monotonous, for the 
cold had become so intense that the windows were 
tightly frozen over and it was almost impossible to 
see out, the few faint glimpses one did catch showing 
one nothing but miles and miles of snow-deep plains, 
with here and there a little wooden village or a forest 
of fir-trees. 

Towards evening the possibility of our reaching the 
Frontier town of Torneo in time to cross over the frozen 
river before it got dark, became very remote, for the 
train hardly seemed to advance at more than a foot’s 
pace and every moment the snow on either side of 
the track grew higher, every moment the darkness 
was growing deeper. At the station of Ullaborg the 
British Consul met us and told us that, even if we did 
get across the Frontier that night, we would most 
certainly miss the Swedish train on the other side and 
have to spend the night at Haparanda. The train 
seemed, indeed, as if it were never going to start from 
Ullaborg and, when we finally reached Torneo, it was 
long past midnight, and though the Commissar of the 
station threatened at first to turn us out and make us 
spend the night in the station waiting-room, he was 
finally persuaded to allow us to stay in our carriage. 

We were supposed to start from Torneo at about 
ten o’clock on the Wednesday morning, but the Com¬ 
missar again made himself unpleasant and we had to 
wait for nearly two hours in the cold and draughty 
station before he at last consented to pass our luggage 
and allowed us to pack ourselves into the low open 
sledges that were to take us across the frozen river to 
Haparanda, the Swedish frontier on the other side, 
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The cloudless sky had the pale-blue brilliance of ice, 
the vast plain of untrodden snow on either side of the 
river showed no signs of life or habitation, low down 
on the horizon a queer glow seemed to radiate from the 
sun which the driver of the sledge told us had some¬ 
thing to do with the Northern Lights. The cold was so 
acute that one’s eyelashes became stiiily frozen and 
the only way to find relief was to shut one’s eyes and 
bury one’s face in one’s furs, though the icy wind cut 
through them as if they were absolutely non-existent. 
After a drive of a little over twenty minules the sledge 
pulled up with a jerk and we got out stiffly, our limbs 
so frozen that it was difficult to move, our feet indeed 
seeming to be without any feeling at all. Pink-checked, 
carefully soaped Swedish soldiers in pale-blue coats 
lined with white sheepskin met us and led us into the 
scrupulously clean waiting-room of the little Frontier 
slation. The blue and yellow painted furniture, the 
bright curtains, Lho fresh-faced waitresses, the steaming 
hot coffee and crisp rolls, the general atmosphere of 
kindliness and cheerfulness, all seemed to belong to 
another world, and when the physical pain of our 
slowly thawing feet and hands had passed we began 
to realize the joys of returning to civilization and 
security. 

Nevertheless, the long day’s wait at Haparanda was 
a little wearisome, for, alter having enjoyed an excellent 
luncheon given us at the hotel, there was nothing to 
do but sit as close as possible to one of the big china 
stoves and try to read and sleep the long afternoon 
away, and though a few of the more venturesome spirits 
went out for a walk, they very soon returned, announc¬ 
ing with a shiver that the thermometer registered 48 
degrees below zero ... 80 degrees of frost. 

At six o’clock we had an early dinner and then went 
to the station to get into the train for Stockholm, 
arriving there on Friday evening after a comfortable 
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and uneventful journey of forty hours. We spent a 
night and a day in the beautiful little town, revelling 
in the incredible luxury and comfort of the Grand 
Hotel, rather reluctantly setting off again on the 
Saturday evening and arriving at Christiania late on 
Sunday afternoon. Here my father received a telegram 
from Mr. Balfour. 

“ I am sorry to hear that your health is still so 
unsatisfactory. The War Cabinet desires me to express 
to you their warmest thanks for all the eminent services 
you have rendered your country. They hope, that by 
a much-needed rest, your health may soon be restored, 
and that you may long be spared to continue your 
career of public usefulness. May I be permitted to 
add my own cordial acknowledgements for all you 
have done for us ? If I may be permitted to say so, 
your courage, resource and character have been an 
inspiration to us all, and you have worthily upheld the 
great traditions and ideals of our country.” 

Of Christiania itself we saw nothing, for we had to 
start so early on the Monday that it was still dark and 
the short drive to the station showed us nothing but 
frosty lamplit streets and sleeping houses with close- 
shuttered windows. The day’s journey to Bergen was 
long and tiring for, owing to some mistake, no adequate 
accommodation had been reserved for us on the train, 
and there was also some hold-up on the line which 
caused a delay of about seven hours, so that we only 
arrived at Bergen at one in the morning, instead of 
before dinner. 

The queer little hotel was crowded from floor to 
ceiling with all kinds and conditions of travellers, but, 
as our presence and our movements had to be kept 
strictly secret, we were only there a few hours, and 
left before six o’clock, stealing on tiptoe through the 
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quiet corridors, wondering if, behind one of the fast- 
locked doors a German spy was waiting to report the 
fact Hint the British Ambassador from Russia was 
about to cross the North Sea. 

Even the car that look us down to the quay drove 
almost silently down the steep narrow streets, and 
still in silence, we were smuggled on board the lleimdal, 
the King of Norway’s small private yacht, in which 
we were to go out to meet the cruiser which was being 
sent from England. The early start and the cold 
morning air had made us hungry, and we had a large 
and excellent breakfast and came on deck, feeling that 
at last the final stage of our journey was in sight. But 
the grey still morning that had seemed to presage 
fair weather, had given place to a snow-storm which 
was increasing in violence every moment, becoming so 
thick as time went on that even the little Norwegian 
destroyer which was steaming behind us could hardly 
be seen amidst the whirling whiteness. 

The: Captain of the yacht began to look grave and 
preoccupied and when wo asked him what he thought 
of the weather and the chance of iLs clearing, he shook 
his head ami answered that he did not think there 
was the smallest hope of the snow stopping before the 
evening, adding anxiously that he was afraid the 
cruiser would have great difficulty in finding her way 
to the meeting-place which had been arranged, under 
these conditions. Nevertheless, wc steamed out to 
the appointed place and waited there for over an hour, 
the destroyers which were accompanying us dashing 
backwards and forwards, but always bringing back the 
disappointing news that there was still no sign of the 
cruiser. At last it was decided that it was no good 
waiting any longer and the Captain asked us if we 
would rather stay where wc were or go back to Bergen. 
The yacht was not a large one and the accommodation 
was decidedly restricted, but it was decided that it 
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would be too risky to go back to Bergen as it would 
give the Germans too definite an idea of our movements 
and we accordingly steamed to a small sheltered bay, 
where it was agreed we should wait till wc heard of 
the cruiser’s arrival. 

Nothing could have exceeded the kindness of the 
Captain, who took an infinity of trouble to make us 
comfortable at great inconvenience to himself and his 
officers, placing his own cabin and that of his first- 
lieutenant at our disposal, and in every way doing his 
utmost to make things pleasant for us. In spite of the 
fact that our hearty appetites at breakfast had con¬ 
siderably depleted his larder, he provided an excellent 
luncheon for us, though he professed to have some 
anxiety of his stores running out, since naturally no 
provision had been made for us staying so many hours 
on the yacht. I well remember the diversion that was 
caused when one of the destroyers drew up alongside 
and a special messenger came on board. “ Have they 
brought news of the cruiser ? ” wc asked anxiously. 
The Captain shook his head. “No,” he answered 
quietly, “ but they have brought fish for our dinner.” 
Then, looking round at our disappointed faces, he 
added with a twinkle in his eyes, “ It is almost as 
important.” 

Late in the evening the snowstorm cleared a little, 
though the wind was every moment increasing in 
violence, making the prospect of the journey across 
the North Sea less and less alluring. In our little 
bay, however, the water was smooth and unruffled, 
protected by quiet, snow-covered hills, and we spent 
an undisturbed night and woke the next morning to 
find intervals of sunshine alternating between squalls 
of snow and sleet. But in spite of this news was 
brought us that the cruiser had been sighted, and with 
feelings mixed between relief and dread, we set out to 
meet her, our hearts giving a little throb of pride when 
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we saw her lying, a greal grey shape agamsl the stormy 
sky. “It is the Yanno nth,” Ihe Captain told us, “a 
very beautiful slup. She is commanded by Captain 
Grace and 1 am sure Lhal with him you will have a 
safe and lucky journey.” Cap in hand he saw us into 
the dinghy and bade us farewell with gentle, old- 
fashioned courtesy, and though we had grumbled at 
our long hours of enforced waiting, now that the 
moment had come we found we were sorry to leave the 
Ileimdal and the little CapLain with his weather-beaten 
face and kindly sea-blue eyes. 

By this Lime a real gale was raging and the process 
of trans-shipping was not by any means easy, especially 
as the Ymmouth had sailed under sealed orders, so 
that even Captain Grace had not known who the 
passengers were he was to pick up, and my mother and 
I had to climb up a steep swaying ladder, not a very 
pleasant proceeding from a small boat tossed abouL 
in a wild and turbulent sea. However, Captain Grace 
did all he could for us, and, though even a hardened 
sailor could not have found the journey across the 
North Sen very enjoyable on lhat particular night, 
everything was done to alleviate, as far as possible, any 
discomfort or anxiety. Nevertheless, the hours seemed 
endless, the din and racket incredible, the thunder of 
waves breaking on deck a little terrifying 1 At last, 
towards the morning, the storm began to subside a 
little, I had a vague recollection of a bluejacket tucking 
in my blankets before mopping up the water which 
kept on streaming into the cabin, then sleep came to 
me and when I woke the sun had come out, and the 
lump that came into my throat when I went out on 
deck and saw the coast-line of Scotland made me 
realize what homecoming means after years of exile. 
British ships were on every side now, and Captain 
Grace came up to solemnly drink my father’s health, and 
told us that we might now consider ourselves out of 
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danger, though he confessed that he had been very 
anxious as he had had a report that the Yarmouth 
was being followed by a German submarine, and it 
was, he said, probably owing to the fierceness of the 
gale that we had been able to evade her. He asked 
my father at the same time to send a message of 
congratulation to the British destroyer who, on her 
maiden voyage had heroically stuck to her post of 
escort in the teeth of the worst blizzard experienced 
for many years. 

We landed at Leith at about four in the afternoon, 
the passage having lasted twenty-six hours instead of 
fourteen, and the first sight of a stolid British policeman 
with a red good-humoured face gave me a warm 
feeling of comfort, a sense of security and well-being 
that somehow seemed to have been missing from life 
fas very many months. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
AFTERMATH 

T ~[j ~TfIE Russian Revolution had at first aroused great 
II satislaction amongst the musses in England, 

though a few more sober members of the 
Government were nervous on account of the military 
situation, foreseeing only too clearly that the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit was bound to affect the Russian army 
and undermine the discipline generally. Mr. Lloyd 
George does not, however, seem to have shared these 
feelings, and he was apparently one of the many who 
acclaimed the new rdgime as beneficial and advantageous. 
In a telegram he sent to the Provisional Government 
soon after they had taken up office, he said : “I believe 
that the Revolution, whereby the Russian people have 
based Lhcir destinies on the sure foundation of Freedom, 
is the greatest service they have yel made to the Cause 
for whieh the Allied peoples have been fighting since 
1014.” And in a speech he made at Glasgow a few 
months later, he was even more on Lhusiastic. ' ‘ Russia, ’ ’ 
lie declared, “ is free, and the representatives of Russia 
at the Peace Conference will be the representatives of 
a free people, fighting for Freedom, arranging the future 
of democracies'on the lines ol‘ Freedom.” 

The failure of the Russian army, the irresolution and 
instability of Kerensky and his confederates, their 
apparent inability to keep promises or carry out pro¬ 
posed actions, ended, however, in irritating the British 
Government and prejudicing the general public against 
Russia. To them the tremendous events we had lived 
through were only confused and obscure, the constant 
fluctuations and upheavals had bewildered them and 
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left them with no clear conception of the real situation, 
and they had become inclined Lo judge everything on 
a basis of unequivocal condemnation, including the 
errors of the Imperial Court, the weakness of the 
Provisional Government, and the Bolshevik misrule and 
treason in one sweeping denunciation. 

“ Russia has betrayed us. Russia has let us down. 
Russia has backed out and allowed us to bear the 
brunt of the German attack.” Those were the words 
we heard on every side, and the part Russia had 
played at the beginning of the war, her early fool¬ 
hardy advance into East Prussia, insisted on by the 
French, the sacrifice of the best of her army, the diffi¬ 
culties of the enormous distances, the devastating loss 
of life which amounted to fifteen to one as compared 
with the losses of the Germans, were all held of no 
account. 

To us, arriving iu England at that moment, the 
general attitude, the ignorance and lack of authentic 
information, were incomprehensible. The wildest stories 
were circulated about the Emperor and Empress. Ab¬ 
surd books, like those of Le Queux, were read and 
thought to be official documents, the rumours that the 
Empress had been a German spy and had communicated 
with the Emperor William, were believed ; the German 
intrigues at Court were repeatedly brought forward as 
an argument, the corruption of Russian Generals, the 
cruelty of Russian officers, were cited; nothing was 
bad enough, nothing black enough, as far as Russia 
was concerned! The word Bolshevik was still prac¬ 
tically unknown. People asked one what it meant; 
the general feeling was, I think, that the Bolsheviks 
were just a lot of hooligans, escaped convicts and raga¬ 
muffins, who could be treated with contempt, and 
dispersed, when convenient, with a few rounds of shell. 
Of the real force and power of this new factor in 
European politics nobody had any conception, the 
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amazing brain and energy that controlled it was still 
comparatively unknown and unfclt. 

My father had himself been inclined to be too optim¬ 
istic at the beginning of the Revolution and had credited 
Rodzianko, Miliukoff and Gudikoff with a greater 
strength of mind, ability and efficiency than they actu¬ 
ally possessed; notwithstanding this he had certainly 
never seconded or encouraged the idea to overthrow 
the Monarchy, and he had always strenuously opposed 
any coup d'Hal being made during the war. The 
rapidity of events had, however, swept away the leaders 
of Lhc Duma, and they were powerless to control and 
regulaLc the forces of revolution, while the fact that 
the Emperor had abdicated not only for himself, but 
for his son, destroyed the last hope of maintaining the 
Monarchy. 

On his arrival in England my father received con¬ 
gratulatory letters and telegrams from all quarters, and 
was overwhelmed with invitations and interviews; 
but he found that the attitude both of the Foreign 
Office and of Downing Street was strangely incon¬ 
sistent, obstructive and at times almost antagonistic, 
lie had, during the Hrst weeks in London, Lakcn great 
pains to draw up a Memorandum of about fourteen 
pages, giving a detailed account of the Russian situation, 
but when he took it to the Foreign Office and asked 
to see the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, lie was 
told that the latter was busy and was received by 
Mr, Cecil Harmsworth, who at that moment was Under¬ 
secretary of State. My father told him that he had 
brought him a Memorandum which he thought might 
be of interest to the Government, but Mr. Harmsworth 
replied that he need not waste his time as fclie Foreign 
Office were in constant communication with Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who gave them nil the necessary information 
about Russia. 

“ Have you got a waste-paper basket here If ” my 
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father asked quietly, and, receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, he tore the Memorandum he had brought 
with him into small pieces and left the Foreign Office. 

Tire idea of referring to Mr. Arthur Henderson for 
advice and information regarding Russian affairs is 
quite incomprehensible, and one can only assume that 
either my father was the victim of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
very active dislike, or else that the Foreign Office had 
a distorted and magnified appreciation of the necessarily 
limited knowledge of Russian problems and affairs 
acquired by Mr. Henderson, who, it is not perhaps 
necessary to say, had obtained most of his knowledge 
of the subject from my father during the few weeks 
he was in Petrograd. 

When he received the usual invitation to breakfast 
with the Prime Minister my father found a very similar 
attitude, and though he had risked his life and seriously 
endangered his health by remaining at his post, he was 
treated as a back number, and both his advice and his 
opinions were completely ignored. Bruce Lockhart had, 
at that moment, succeeded in attracting the Prime 
Minister’s somewhat mercurial attention, and had been 
sent out to Petrograd on a special mission, and my father 
was told that he was no longer ‘ the man on the spot ’ 
and that his advice was not necessary, as Mr. Lockhart’s 
reports were more up to date, and gave a more unbiased 
idea of the situation. 

It is perhaps natural that my father and Mr. Lloyd 
George should not have been in sympathy with each 
other, for it is difficult to imagine two natures more 
diametrically opposed to each other, but Mr. Lloyd 
George’s dislike was so profound that he had for some 
time past allowed it to overrule his better judgment, 
while the fact that my father ventured flatly to contra¬ 
dict and criticize his Russian policy in 1918, was a 
thing he never forgave and which had a very definite 
bearing on the future. 

X> E. 
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The situation in Russia was meanwhile growing more 
and more serious, and in July the Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment sprang tlicir bombshell on the world, hoping, only 
too correctly, that England would be too much occupied 
with the movements of her armies in France to Lake 
any strong aclion, or even realize the full horror of the 
crime which had been committed. That they were, 
however, apprehensive of a certain amount of criticism 
is shown by the fact that the first announcement posted 
up in the streets of Pefcrograd and published in the 
papers, disclosed only half the facts. “ On the night 
of the 17th of July,” this proclamation ran, “ in accord¬ 
ance with the decision of the Ekaterinburg Soviet, the 
cx-Tsar Nicholas Romanoff was shot. His family have 
been transferred to a place of safety.” Even Sir Charles 
Elliott in his first report staled that the Empress with 
the Grand Duchesses and the Tsarevitch had been taken 
by train to an unknown destination, and for some time 
the true facts of the tragedy were not known, and when 
they were first published wore not believed. 

At Tobolsk the Lime of imprisonment had passed in 
a more or less peaceful and quiet monotony. The 
Governor’s palace was unpretentious but comfortable 
and the Imperial family were treated with consideration 
and respect by the Guard, whose commander, Colonel 
Kobylinsky, was an honest and upright soldier, who 
managed to instil into his men a certain indulgence 
and benevolence. In the early autumn, however, 
Kerensky sent out two now Commissars who plaecd 
every sort of humiliating restriction on the prisoners, 
and when the Provisional Government was overthrown, 
the outlook grew still darker, and the possibility of an 
ultimate rescue ever more remote. The hopeless strug¬ 
gles of young Markoff to effect that rescue, the endless 
intrigues, disappointments and frustrations, are in 
keeping with the fatality that so porsisLently dogged 
the Emperor’s footsteps, while the attempt made by 
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the mysterious. Yakovleff was likewise doomed to failure 
and disaster. 

Armed with signed documents and passports from 
the Soviet, Yaltovleff arrived in Tobolsk empowered to 
remove the Imperial family and convey them to Moscow. 
The grave illness of the Tsarevitch made it impossible 
for him to be moved at that moment, and, in despair 
at the thought of leaving him, the Empress pleaded 
that they should be allowed to remain where they were. 
Yaltovleff, however, insisted on the urgency of im¬ 
mediate departure and, after a long conversation with 
the Emperor, the purport of which has never been 
divulged, it was agreed that the Emperor and Empress 
should leave with the Grand Duchess Marie, while the 
other three Grand Duchesses remained behind with the 
TsareviLch. The beginning of the thaw had made the 
roads almost impassable, and as the firsL part of the 
journey had to be undertaken in carriages the discomfort 
was indescribable, and the slow, laborious progress must 
have been torture to the Empress, who nevertheless 
made no complaint, even when the travellers were 
forced to alight and plod for several miles through the 
snow and slush. At Tiuomen a train awaited them, 
but before they had gone very far they were told that 
the line was blocked by Red Guards and had to retrace 
their way, and, just before reaching Omsk they were 
stopped again and Yakovleff received a peremptory 
order to take the prisoners to Ekaterinburg. Here the 
Jewish Commissar Goloshekin awaited them, and Yakov¬ 
leff, who had imprudently left the major part of his 
convoy at Tobolsk, was forced to surrender the prisoners 
to this sinister and infamous figure. By some believed 
to have been an emissary of the German Emperor, 
sent to convey Nicholas II across the frontier, by others 
said to have been a loyal Russian officer, who, under 
the disguise of a Bolshevik, had made this desperate 
attempt to save the Emperor, the real name and ultimate 
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fate of this mysterious Yalcovlcff have remained undis¬ 
covered and he disappeared in Lhe welter and chaos of 
civil war, leaving behind him a fleeting impression of 
loyalty and devotion, a flickering ray of hope that was 
all too soon swallowed in the darkness of despair. 

The captivity at Ekaterinburg was very different to 
thaL of Tobolsk. The Ipatieff’s house, which had been 
hurriedly evacuated for the prisoners, was small and 
primitive, the state of dirt and confusion indescribable. 
When the three Grand Duchesses and the Tsarevitch 
arrived Lo join their father and mother there were not 
enough beds and the young girls had to sleep on the 
floor. The food was filthy and the soldiers who were 
present at all the meals very often helped themselves 
to anything they fancied, or removed anything they 
considered superfluous. There was no privacy any¬ 
where and the Grand Duchesses could not undress 
without some of the Red Guards watching them and 
making insulting remarks. Only fifteen minutes’ walk 
was allowed them every day in the small, shut-in 
courtyard of Lhe house. Their clothes and jewels were 
pilfered by the soldiers. Sedvaieff and the faithful 
sailor Nagorny wore taken away and thrown into the 
town prison. And even then the tyrants of Moscow 
were not satisfied, for, on the pretext of his having 
allowed drunkenness and robbery, the commandant of 
the guard was removed and was succeeded by the 
murderer Yankel Yourovski, while the Russian soldiers 
were all replaced by Letts and Jews. 

There can be no doubt that the appalling crime com¬ 
mitted in the cellar of the Ipatieff’s house on the night 
of July lGth-17lh was premeditated and executed aL 
the orders of Moscow, And it seems equally clear that 
every effort was made to keep the whole extent of the 
massacre secret. “ The world will never know what 
we have done with them,” Vaikoff, one of the butchers, 
boasted proudly when the bodies had been hacked to 
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pieces, and burnt, in the secret place in the forest, to 
•which they had been transported. But when, a little 
later, the armies of Admiral Kolchak took possession 
of Ekaterinburg, it became hideously clear that more 
than one person had been done to death in the under¬ 
ground cellar of Ipatieff’s house; gradually a chain 
of evidence led to the discovery of that pitiful heap of 
ashes in the forest, and bit by bit the whole tragic 
story unfolded itself. 

Perhaps the war had hardened people’s sensibilities, 
perhaps the story was too ghastly to be believed, was 
tabulated with the many somewhat mystical Bolshevik 
atrocities, which were received with vague exclamations 
of horror and incredulity, and thrust aside from people’s 
minds as being too unpleasant to think about. Certainly 
the butchery of the King’s cousin and his wife, the 
cold-blooded murder of a little boy and four young 
girls, one of whom had been frequently mentioned as 
a wife for the heir to the British throne, created only 
a transitory impression of indignation and concern, and 
the leaders of the Soviet could congratulate themselves 
on having successfully removed from their path the 
greatest danger which threatened their future main¬ 
tenance of power. 

A few months later the murder of Uritslcy, the attempt 
on Lenin, and the discovery by the Cheka of an anti¬ 
revolutionary plot, caused the sack of the British Em¬ 
bassy in Petrograd, carried out on the pretext that 
secret documents concerning the conspiracy were hidden 
in the building. Commander Cromie was shot down, 
trying to prevent the Red Guards making an entry, 
Mr. Woodhousc, the Consul, and all the members of 
the British Mission were put in prison, while in Moscow 
the Consulate-General was also attacked, and Mr. Lock¬ 
hart, who by now had entirely changed his views 
concerning the Bolsheviks, was arrested and narrowly 
escaped being shot. 
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Commander Cromio had been forced, very much 
againsl his will, io accept the post of Naval Attach^ 
in Petrograd, and when ihc Treaty of Brest -Litovslc 
was signed and the rest of the Embassy left in March 
L918, he stayed behind, his chief object being to prevent, 
as far as possible, the Russian Fleet falling into German 
hands. The knowledge that he had plans to blow up 
the ships rather than let them fall into the hands of 
Germany, and the suspicion that rested on him impli¬ 
cating him in the anti-revolutionary conspiracy, had 
intensified the Bolshevik hate and made him a marked 
man. Twice attempts were made on his life, and once 
he had to climb out of the window of the room where 
he was lodging and escape over the roofs. His letters 
were full of an intense weariness, of a homesick longing 
for England, for the sou and his old life. “ I am sick 
of polities, of lies and deceit,” he wrote once, and 
then in the last lotLcr X ever had from him, “How 
despicable it all is. If you only knew how low Pelro- 
grad has fallen; if you could sec what they have 
done to it 1 The last week has been worse than ever. 
Everybody has cold feet. How long is it all going to 
last!” 

The end came on August 81st on Lhe steps of the 
Embassy, though he sold his life dearly, killing two of 
the Red Guards before ho was struck down himself. 
The Bolsheviks at first refused to give up liis body, 
and it was only after some difficulty that Monsieur 
Scavenius, the Danish Minister, succeeded in obtaining 
it, and so great was the impression created by his 
murder that he had almost a Royal funeral, atlcndcd 
by all the Neutral Legations and by a huge silent 
crowd to whom his name had become almost legendary. 

Meanwhile the Rod Guards had ransacked the Em¬ 
bassy from floor to coiling, had helped themselves to 
furs and silver, clothes, books, ornaments, even to a 
certain amount of furniture, and it was only thanks to 
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the intervention of the Danish and Netherlands Ministers 
that anything was saved from the general destruction, 
or that the members of the British Mission were at last 
released from prison, after suffering great discomfort 
and hardships. 

The Foreign Office White Paper on Russia 1919 gives 
the report of the Netherlands Minister of the sack of 
the Embassy and concludes with the following para¬ 
graph, which for some reason has been left out of the 
revised version which was printed after the first edition 
had been suppressed. 

“ The foregoing report will indicate the extremely 
critical nature of the present situation. The danger is 
now so great that I feel it my duty to call the attention 
of the British and all other Governments to the J&et 
that if an end is not put to Bolshevism in Russia at 
once, the civilization of the whole world will be threat¬ 
ened. This is not an exaggeration but a sober matter 
of fact, and the most unusual action of the German and 
Austrian Consuls-General, before referred to, in joining 
in protests of Neutral Legations, appears to indicate 
that the danger is being realized in German and Austrian 
quarters. I consider that the immediate suppression of 
Bolshevism is the greatest issue now before the world, 
not even excluding the war which is still raging, and 
unless, as above stated, Bolshevism is nipped in the 
bud immediately, it is bound to spread in one form or 
another over Europe and the whole world, as it is 
organized and run by Jews who have no nationality 
and whose one aim and object is to destroy for their 
own ends the existing order of things. The only manner 
in which this danger could be averted would be collective 
action on the part of all the Powers.” 

The rule of the Red Terror had been made more 
virulent and pitiless by the murder of Uritsky; wholesale 
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arrests and executions took place every day, Russia 
was swept from end to end with want and fear, starva¬ 
tion and disease, while the heart-breaking struggles of 
the White Armies raised hopes which again and again 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Repeatedly and in vain my father had urged the 
British Government to send munitions and material to 
General Yudenitch, who was attacking Petrograd, which 
my father contended was the most vital point in Russia, 
as the Imperial Mint, the wireless telegraph stations 
and the chief munition factories were all situated there 
and the loss of them, should the former capital be taken, 
would greatly undermine the power of the Bolsheviks 
and have a serious effect on their morale. 

The situation of the Soviet Government was, indeed, 
desperate at the beginning of 1919. Kolchak was 
advancing in Siberia, Denikin and Krassnoff were press¬ 
ing up from the south, the Donetz coal-mines were in 
the hands of the White Armies, transport was hopelessly 
disorganized, there was a shortage of fuel, of food and 
all kinds of provisions. At one moment the position 
was, indeed, so serious that Lenin told an American 
journalist that they would not be able to last another 
week, and in the Kremlin some of the Bolshevik 
leaders were already packing, in readiness for a hurried 
departure. 

But Mr. Lloyd George seemed quite incapable of 
remaining of one mind as far as Russia was concerned, 
and it is a little difficult, even now, to follow and under¬ 
stand the apparent fluctuations of his policy. At one 
moment he would send British troops to Murmansk or 
Archangel, or would spend millions supporting Denikin 
or Kolchak, the next he would suggest that emissaries 
of the Bolsheviks should attend the Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence, declaring emphatically, “ They are the very 
people some of us want to hear,” and, receiving a 
categoricalrefusal from the French, suggested, undaunted 
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and unabashed, that a Conference should be held at 
Prinkipo, his proposal being enthusiastically accepted 
by the Soviet, and causing serious defection and utter 
discouragement in the White Armies. His cordial recep¬ 
tion of Mr. Bullitt, the American journalist who went 
to Russia on a special mission, and returned inculcated 
with Co m mu ni st fervour, his refusal to take any drastic 
steps to counteract the intensive Bolshevik propaganda 
being carried out in England, and his welcome of the 
Russian Trade Delegation under Krassin, make one 
wonder a little dubiously who his counsellors were and 
what the secret influence was that caused a volatile 
change of mind always at the crucial moment when 
the Bolsheviks seemed on the point of surrender. “ Mr. 
Lloyd George really did us a great service,” Lenin told 
a journalist after the Conference in Genoa in 1924, 
and one of the Russian professors who came over to 
England with H. G. Wells, replied rather bitterly when 
asked if it was true that Russia hated England, “ You 
supported Denikin, Kolchak and Yudenitch as long as 
they did not look like being successful, and then you 
dropped them. Can you wonder that we thought you 
wanted to stir up trouble and keep it going ? And 
then there was Captain Cromie, He was murdered in 
the British Embassy and you never avenged him. We 
did not think that was like England.” 

One after the other the White Armies failed and 
were disbanded. Yudenitch, having taken Gatchina, 
and got within fifteen miles of Petrograd, was held up 
and finally had to retreat, owing to lack of munitions. 
Kolchak, driven back across the Urals, was delivered 
to the Bolsheviks by the French General Jannin, and 
was shot exclaiming bitterly, “ The Allies have betrayed 
me.” Denikin, no politician but a simple soldier, was 
too autocratic and arbitrary in his methods, and was 
forced to retire when he had got as far as Orel. Wrangel, 
who succeeded him, tried in vain to reorganize a broken 
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and starving army, and in November 1920, had to 
acknowledge defeat. 

In his book Is Intervention in Russia a Myth ? Mr. 
W. T. Goode gives evidence of the atrocities committed 
by the White Armies and of the execution and the 
suffering of prisoners ; but he makes no mention of the 
pitiless persecutions of the Red Terror, of the torture, 
the fiendish cruelty, the inhuman and ruthless destruc¬ 
tion which even the Bolsheviks themselves do not 
attempt to deny. “ Revolutions are not made with 
clean hands and white gloves,” Vladimirc Voltinsky 
says in his book Years of Victory and Defeat, and in 
The Defence of Terrorism, Trotsky asserts blandly: 
“ The problem of Revolutions as of War consists in 
breaking the will of the foe, forcing him to capitulate 
and to accept the conditions of the conqueror. Intimi¬ 
dation is a powerful weapon of policy, both inter¬ 
nationally and internally.” 

“ We will turn our hearts into steel,” runs an article 
published in the Krassnaia Gazatta in September 1918, 
“ which we will temper in the fire of suffering and in 
the blood of the fighters for Freedom. We will make 
our hearts cruel, hard and immovable, so that no 
mercy will enter into them and so that they will not 
grieve at the sight of a sea of enemies’ blood. We will 
let loose the floodgates of the sea. Without mercy, 
without sparing, we will kill our enemies in scores of 
hundreds. Let there be thousands, let them drown 
themselves in their own blood.” 

The virulence and intensity of this rule of terror and 
intimidation was bound to make it succeed. Controlled 
by the super brain of Lenin, by the calculating mind 
that knew no affection, no tenderness, no humanity, 
but was ruled by one undeviating purpose, Bolshevism 
became a power that swept all before it, that still rules 
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supreme in Russia and has become the most menacing 
danger in the future of the world. Lenin has passed, 
but his memory still lives and maintains an amazing 
influence over the minds of the people. Draped in 
scarlet his bust flaunts itself on the altars of the dese¬ 
crated churches, in every office, in every private house, 
in every factory or public building, his picture has 
taken the place of the old sacred ikons. The fact that 
they belong to a privileged people because Lenin was 
their ruler has been instilled into the youth of Russia 
from the day of birth. “ We are the world’s richest 
inheritors,” Zinovieff proclaimed at the funeral of 
Lenin, and the millions who have been born since the 
Revolution, accept these words as a creed and be¬ 
lieve that they live under normal conditions and are 
governed by a system of economic and political per¬ 
fection. 

The Russia of to-day must be very different from the 
Russia of twenty years ago. Since then she has passed 
through the heart-break and disillusion of war, through 
the first upheaval of Revolution, through the devasta¬ 
tion of the Red Terror, through years of famine and 
disease, and now she is being commercialized, mechan¬ 
ized, turned into a kind of Robot nation of huge 
industrial buildings and an intensified feverish activity. 
To anybody who knew the old Russia, wayward, 
indolent, with a happy-go-lucky fatalism, and a deep 
inherent belief in Religion, this new country must seem 
strange and unfamiliar and fantastic. The past has 
been completely and irrevocably put away; the old 
cities are to be reconditioned and turned into modern 
industrial towns, communal dormitories and huge blocks 
of flats arc to take the place of the old wooden houses 
and gracious whimsical baroque buildings. Even the 
character of the people is being changed, for the aim of 
the Bolsheviks is to remodel childhood and instil into 
the youthful generation a profound belief in Communist 
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principles, a hatred of capitalism and a contempt for 
Religion. In an interview between Monsieur Chadournd 
and a member of the Militant Godless which was pub¬ 
lished in the Vue, the following paragraph contains the 
words of the member of the godless : “ The belief in 
God, whatever it may be, detaches man from his imme¬ 
diate object ‘ Socialism.’ We are definitely battling 
against this object to the realization of Socialism.” An 
article which appeared in the Tvershaia Pravda shows 
also how far the intensive anti-religious propaganda 
has progressed among the children. “ We, the Young 
Godless,” it runs, “ will strengthen our straggle against 
Religion to counteract the cunning tricks of the Priests 
and Sectarians. We, all the elder pupils of the third 
and fourth forms, become members of the Union of 
Militant Godless. We must declare the mobilization of 
all our forces against Religion, in wha Lever form it should 
manifest itself. Religion is a brake . . . a brake hinder¬ 
ing our advance, preventing the masses of toilers from 
taking part in the socialist reconstruction.” 

Travellers who go out to Russia come back with widely 
divergent impressions, and some there are who give us 
enthusiastic descriptions of the progress and advance 
which is prevalent everywhere, of an exhilarating spirit 
of ready and cheerful comradeship, of a people ready 
to exert their utmost for the success of the Five Year 
Plan! 

These visitors to Russia, however, see only the surface 
conditions, the intensive activity, the erections of vast 
factories, of laboratories and mills, the agricultural 
industry on the huge collective farms. They do not 
realize how, for the sake of the Five Year Plan, the 
country is being martyrized, the people slave-driven, 
the present generation sacrificed for a dream of future 
prosperity and world power. The conditions of the 
workers in the steel plants, power stations and factories 
are perhaps best described from extracts from the 
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Bolshevik Press, more especially from the Trud (Labour), 
the organ of the General Council of Trade Unions. 

Trud, 18 th July 1981. 

“ The shops of the Don Basin receive only a quarter 
of the goods to which they are entitled according to 
the Plan. ... It can hardly be called a dining-room, 
so dirty is it, from its threshold to its roof. There is 
a shortage of china which is used by different people 
without being washed. The food is tasteless and under¬ 
cooked. Every day there are many cases of illness 
among the workers owing to the water used in the 
making of tea being unboiled. There is nothing in 
which to boil the water. . . . The irregularity in the 
supply of bread provokes long bread queues. . . . The 
Pit Stores have received in May and June not more 
than 80 per cent, of the meat to which they were entitled 
according to the programme. It often happens that 
the Pit Stores do not receive any meat for twenty days 
and then are suddenly supplied with 50 per cent, of 
the monthly ration. The meat goes bad.” 

(Don Basin Coal District.) 

6 th June 1981. 

“ Each day in the dinner interval fights occur regu¬ 
larly in the dining-room of the goloshes and tyres 
department. . . . There is no system whatever in 
issuing food. Enormous queues are formed in dirty 
and stuffy rooms. ... It invariably happens that 
workers, on entering the dining-room, fmd it devoid of 
food. . . . The quality of the food is inferior; accord¬ 
ing to an examination made by a doctor, the gruel is 
of a metallic colour, the cutlets smell badly and are 
uneatable. Sausages are unfit for consumption and are 
of a peculiar smelling, discoloured variety.” 

(Rubber Factory, ‘ The Red Triangle.’) 
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18 th June 1981. 

“ The supply of food to workers during May was 
really disgraceful. Towards the end of May the factory 
kitchen had practically no necessary provisions such as 
potatoes, cereals, macaroni, meat, etc. Vegetables were 
totally lacking.” 

(‘ Dnicprostroy,’ the largest Russian Power Station 
under construction, situated on the Dnieper.) 

Referring to the housing conditions the Russian papers 
give an illuminating picture of the true state of affairs. 

Pravada (Truth), Organ of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party, 24f h March 1981. 

“ Flats have been constructed in communal houses. 
They have been equipped disgracefully. . . . Stair¬ 
cases have not been completed and already require 
thorough repairs. The water supply and drainage are 
badly constructed. . . . The houses are over-populated. 
In the communal house No. 1, instead of 250 people, 
400 are residing. In the three-storied house No. 2, 
1,000 people are living. The sanitary conditions in 
these houses are bad. In houses already inhabited 
there is no water and in some cases no lighting.” 

A still more vivid description of the conditions at the 
Liuberetsky Agricultural Machinery Works is quoted in 
Trud, 2 6th July 1931. 

“ We spent the night of the 22nd July in one of the 
Factory barracks, in the village of Kalinine. We 
witnessed the mothers pouring pails of water round the 
beds to prevent the bugs from worrying their children. 
It is absolutely impossible to sleep in these barracks, 
because of the vermin and unbearable stuffiness. In 
the majority of barracks the bed-Jincn has not been 
changed since April and is alive with parasites,” 
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If even, the Bolshevik papers, who surely would be 
only too eager to make the world believe that the 
workers of the Five Year Plan are living under ideal 
conditions, give these descriptions, one can imagine that 
the reality must be a great deal worse, and the ultimate 
ability of the country to survive these conditions and 
fulfil the programme which has been laid down, becomes 
doubtful. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
Five Year Plan is also a Military Plan, that intensive 
training is all the time going on, not only of men but 
of women, who are to be used extensively for defensive 
purposes, that armoured cars and tanks are being con¬ 
structed, that the aei’oplane industry is being developed, 
and that the Red Army is all the time being drilled and 
prepared for the World War which is the ultimate 
consummation of Lenin’s dreams. 

Manned by the new generation, this Red Army is a 
formidable danger and one which the nations of the 
world would do well to consider, for the * Consomel ’ 
or ‘ All Union Lenin League of Communist Youth ’ have 
never known the traditions of Religion or family life, 
have been taught to parody Christ as a Capitalist 
smoking a big cigar, have been bred on an iron discipline, 
inculcated from their earliest childhood with Communist 
doctrines; and Civilization, Humanity, Mercy, are words 
that are unknown in their vocabulary I 

The old Russia has passed and we who loved her have 
nothing but memories left and an aching sense of loss 
and regret. Sinful she may have been, corrupt and 
cruel, but something she held of glamour and splendour, 
of colour and romance, that one could find in no other 
country in the world, that now has gone for ever. 
The whisper of trains of velvet and brocade, the colour 
and gleam of jewels. The tap of a long ivory cane on 
the polished floor, an old Court Chamberlain with the 
golden key of his office slung on a pole-blue ribbon. 
A Cossack of the Imperial Convoy, in a vivid scarlet 
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tunic. A young Grand Duchess laughing under a big 
flower-trimmed hat. The Tsarevitch very grave and 
proud, on his way to the Front with the Emperor. 
The bullet-scarred walls of the Winter Palace, sombre 
and desolate, more majestic in their loneliness than 
they had ever been in the days of their splendour. A 
girl with her arms full of flowers, smiling shyly as she 
dropped a curtsy to a tall fair man with the gold 
aiguillctles of the Imperial rank. 

A drifting cloud of smoke, the spatter of machine-gun 
bullets, the shadow of the scarlet flag of revolt and 
insurrection, blots out the past with all its memories. 
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